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ABSTPACT 

Two related questions are investigated in this 
research: (1) the characteristics which differentiate those schools 
which extensively use educational innovations from those which do 
not; and (2) the factors that determine whether innovation will be a 
carefully thought-out and discriminating process^ rather than a 
process primarily influenced by (and incorporating) the latest 
educational fads and fancies. Host of the material in the report 
relates a variety of independent variables to adoption of innovations 
in schools in major cities. Separate sections of the study establish 
a typology of innovations with respect to both the quality ot, and 
the frequency with which^ specific types of innovations are 
implemented; discuss the school systems surveyed; examine several 
characteristics of schools such as student bodies^ community 
involvement, and student morale; report investigations of the 
relationship between the availability of both physical and staff 
resources and the frequency with which innovations are adopted; 
discuss school structure in terms of both size and complexity; and, 
focus on individuals involved in the schools. The final section of 
the study includes a summary of major findings, a discussion of the 
implications of these findings for policy, and recommendations for 
future research. (Author/JH) 
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CtlAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Educators have been interested in the adoption of innovations since the 



1930' 



s. The research has taken nany different forms and focussed on a variety 



of related areas: research and developirent of new educational products- dis- 
seiplnation and diffusion of knowledge and technology; processes during change; 
and characteristics of adopting individuals or organizations. It is the last 
of these interests v/hich concerns us here. 

Within this specific area of research there have been shifts in emphasis • 
over the years • A najor concern of the early studies was why schools were slow 
to adopt the products of educational technology. From data gathered in the 
1930' s Mort and Cornell sugr;ested th^-^.t there V7as a fifty-y«ar pap between the 
"invention" of an educational innovation and its complete diffusion to schools.''" 
Additionally, the investigations vrere guided by the assumption that "adaptation" 
wns a necessary good, that schools should be aware of and responsive to advances 
in educational technology. For instance, in 1958 Mort wrote in his foreword 
to the revised edition of a compendium of over 150 research studies on this 
subject < ^ 

Adaptation in education is as essential as chanj^e in any other human 
endeavor. Technical knowledge of education and education processes 
has advanced just as technical knowledge in metallurgy and electrical 
generation has advanced. Schools that do not take advantage 



P.R. Mort and F.G. Cornell, American Schools in Transition (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941). 

^Donald Ross, Administration for Adaptability (New York: Metropolitan 
School Study Council, Teachers Collef^c, Cclunbia University, 1958), p. v. 
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of the best knoTO tools and techniques c-an be supposed to be as inef- 
ficient as ?ny other purposeful enterprise that dees net utilize the 
best knovrledpe it can lay itr hands on. 

Since the publication of these seminal works, two chanpcs have taken 

place. First, the: change process seems to have become more ropid. This vras 

noted by Miles in 1964,^ and the fact that much innovation was actually occur- 

2 

ring in schools was confirmed by Havelock in 1974: 

A. <;rand total of 3,185 innovations were spontaneously cited in all 
cateporics. . . . This represents ar average of over nine innovations 
per district per year for schools representative of all regions and 
enrollment sizes throuchout the United States. Fven assuming zero 
innovativeness in the 147 ncn-respondinp districts out of the strat- 
ified probability sample of 500, this represents an absolute minimum 
rate of well over six innovations per district. 

Nevertheless, Gideonse's report of four years earlier made it clear that at 

that. time many schools (and students) were left untouched by innovation and 

that therefore there remained a need to identify schools more or less likely 

to incorporate new prc^rrairs. ^ Still, educators becaiae less concerned with 

"recalcitrance.** 

During the sace period, a new concern developed about the quality of 
innovation. As federal funding boosted the research and development end of 
tne innovation process^ many new innovati'-ns became "available." Doubts about 
the worth cf sone of those led to provinp concern with faddism in schools.^ 
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iKatthew Miles, "Educational Innovation: The Nature of the Problem," 
Innovation in Education , ed. Matthew Ililes (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ISfA), pp. 

2Ronald G. Havelock, et^ al . , Educational Innovation in the United States , 
Volume I: The National Survey: The Substance and the Process (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
pan: Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowled[^e, Institute for 
Social Research, The University cf Michipan, June, 1973), p. 11. 

^Kenrick Gideonse, Educational Research and Development in the United 
States (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Governnent Prlntinp Office, 1970). 

*Cf . Anthony G. Oettinger, Run, Computer, Run (Kew York: Collier Focks, 
1971); and Sac D. Sieber, ''Organizational Influences on Innovative Roles, * 
Knowledge t Production and Utilization in Educational Administration , eds. T. 
Eidell and J. Kltchell (Cclumhus, Ohio? University Council for Educational 
Q Administration, 1968), p. 120-142. 
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The high ratx=s of Gdoption repcrtof^ ^y ilavelocK, for instance, may represent 
sulstantial iraprovcnients in education tut nay also reflect a shotgun aoprca^ 
to change. 

The possibility of faddistti is particularly relevant when considerinj? the 
level of innovation following the turrail of the 1960*s. Durirg the 13<^0*s 
the existence of a "crisis" in i\infc:rican education, especially urhan education, 
^ecar>c a natter of public knowledpe. Many widely-read hooks detailed the rrcb- 
Ices of tip city schools, as did the newsrxdia. Students and parents protested 
conditions and teachers tepan to strike for nev; rights. Everyone came to know 
that nany students were far behind appropriate readinp levels and that the 
schools failed to interest or be "relevant" to the lives of their students. 
Dropout rates were hi^h and everywhere there was a call for chanpe. 

The Hack coinmunities, ridin? cn the crest of the civil rights nnvenent, 
were particularly rilitant in their criticisrs of what had been offered up till 
then in ghetto schools. Their claims of inadequate facilities — ^coks, build- 
ings, teachers — and substanc'ard performance were larpely substantiated. They 
denanded ' etter education: integrated education in some cases, ccinmunity con- 
trolled education in others. 

Educators at ir.any levels responded to this turmoil, and their responses 
were varied. In 1965 the p^vemment passed the EleiPentary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act v;hich endorsed and funded innovation on a lar<te scale. School admin- 
istrators acted as well. For instance, New York City experimented briefly with 
conmunity control; the 3cstcn School Coraiittee reversed tradition and hep.an 
spending more money per pupil in Elack schools than in white ones;^ and the 



^Martin T. Katzuan, The Political Ecrnomv cf Ur) an Schools (Cam^ridpe: 
Harvard University Press, 1971). 
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National Assrciaticn of Secondary Sch^cl Principals authorized a najor study 
of larfG city schools as a first step in understanding; the proMerns. And, per- 
haps, with funds availa' le under Title I and Title III of the Elementary and 
r 

Secondary Education Act adninistrators Veoan to innovate in schools which had 
never before received shares of the rocc-s '^nc services of the new educational 
tcchnclopy. 

We place our study in this context cf recent concern with education and 
the tradition cf research in the field ?f innovation. Vc focus on two related 
questions. First, what are the characteristics vhich differentiate amonp those 
schools vhich extensively utilize educational innovations and those which don't; 
and second, what factors detennine whether innovation will le a carefully 
thought out and discriainatlnr process in vhich only the finest piioducts are 

r 

adopted, or whether it will ^e a process prinarily influenced by (and incor- 
pcratinp) the latest educational fads and fancies. 

In reviev/ing our data on the adoption of innovations in ur^en schools 
as cf the 19(0 school year (sample and sources described hclow) we have noted 
that the hypotheses and conclusions cf much of the previous education research, 
although providing guides tJ important variables, do not help to explain nany 
of our findings. In part this is because of a difference in unit of analysis. 
We f:>cus here on individual schools (althouj^h we do look at school districts 
as a whole in our first substantive chapter) while many studies in the educa- 

2 

ticnal literature use the entire school district as the only unit cf analysis. 
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^Ro!.ert J. Havighurst, Frank L. Smith and David E. Wilder, "A Profile 
of the Larjre-City Hic^h School," The Bulletin cf the ?!ational Association of 
Secondary School Principals , XXV, 351 (January, 1971), pp. 3-5« 

^For instance, Kavelock, 0£. cit . ; and Victor Baldridpe and G. Purnham, 
The Adoption of Innovations : The Effects of Size, Differentiation and Environ- 
ment (Palo Alto, California: The Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching, 1973). 
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Alsc, we examine exclusivcily ur^an schools, whereas tncst of the studies men- 
tioned above, as well as many others, use either national samples or schcols 
in a clearly bounded geographical area.^ Finally, to the extent that previous 
studies have failed to take account of pressures outside the system for ^hanpe 
they have ignored at least one possible determinant of innovation. 

In addition to the literature on innovation in educational institutions 
we draw ^n the general field of organizational literature surrounding the adop- 
tion cf innovations. This literature has ^^en useful in point in^ rur analysis 
tc key factors which determine rates ;f ad'^-ttion in a wide variety of organiza- 
tions. Hypotheses about the relati'^n '^f such variables as type of client, 
organizational size, morale, complexity and the personal/professional charac- 
teristics of the organization staff Have directed much of our search for explana- 
tions and helped us explicate cur findin;?s. At the same time, a num'^ er of spe- 
cific characteristics of schools distinguish them from most other bureaucratic 
organizations. We consider two of these characteristics below I^ecause of their 
importance in our analysis. 

First, schrols arc public,, locally controlled organizations and as such 
are targets for community pressure. One Imprrtant consequence of this vulner- 
ability may be a defensive stance on the part of the orpanization and resist- 
ancc to chanjfe initiated from outside. Also, the adoption of specific inno- 
vations may le influenced by political feasibility as much as educational value. 
Even if a school is open to change as a p.eneral proposition, as Sieber has su?- 
rjested, "changes in practice that run the risk of disturbing local communities 



lE.p., Havelock, ££. cit ; Baldridpe, o£. cit . ; and Richard 0. Carlson, 
The Adoption of Educational Innovations (Eupene, Orepon: University of Orepon 
Press, 1965). 

^This pc^'Ssibility is suggested in Matthew Miles, "Some Properties of 
Schools as Social Systems," Change in School Systems , ed. Goodvrin Watson 
(Washinpton, D.C.: National Training Lahoratories, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1967), p. U. 2± 
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are eschewed."^' Adtninstrators under intense puMic scrutiny may more con- 
cerned with the ^r'^ss numher of innovatirns I einf introduced in different 
schools than either educational value or political feasibility oer se. \^±le 
officials of private organizations may chooec to innovate hecause of a perceived 
potential for greater profit or efficiency, school administrators have to con- 
tend with other concerns. Innovations can ^e viewed as "poo^s" or social 
assets; the general public is favorably impressed by innovation. Thus school 
administrators may feel compelled, particularly in times of concern with eaual 
opportunities, to distrilute the ''goods" fairly throuphout a school syster. 

A second major difference between schools and many other opanizaticns 
is that schools process people, not inanimate objects. People can react, talk 
lack, firht and otherwise have an effect on the internal climate of the organ- 
ization. Student morale may he as important a factor as staff morale with 
respect to the innovation process. Also, because not all students are the 
same, the decision to introduce an innovation should be determined ^y whether 
it is appropriate given the type of student enrolled in the school. VJhile 
other organizations must also make decisions a^-out the applicability of spe- 
cific innovations, in schools these decisions are particularly crucial. Thus we 
consider the type of student enrolled in a school (as defined by race, socio- 
economic status and academic ability) to be ^ajor variables in this analysis. 

In the study that follows we spell out more thoroughly some of the themes 
considered only superficially here. The remainder of this Introductory chapter 
is divided into a discussion of our dependent varia>-le, the methods of data 
collection, the population under consideration, and a schematic outline of the 
organization cf the report. 

Isieber, o£. cit, p. 128. 
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The rescc^rch x/hich follows is ^ asef? on ^ata oMained froip a variety rf 
sources. The bulk of the information wps ccllectec? Vy the rational Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals in 19^9. The remainder was collected at 
a later time by the author in a series of four sraller surveys. 

The impulse "-ehind the ccllfiction of a'^ditional data wrs the need for 
information which we felt was vital to the investigation of tho problem at 
hand. Thus^ althou(»h the research is basically a secondary analysis of pre- 
viously collected ^ata, we attwpted to circumvent sore of the stan'^ard r^roY- 
lems of a secondary analysis ^y Eillin*^ in foreseeable paps in the data. 
(Naturally, as the analysis proceeded » ner needs ^ccame evident which could 
net he filled.) 

The additional four surveys were not initiated until the Fall of 1^72 
and some questionnaires were not returned until the aumner of 1^73, over four 
years after the NASSP hepan its collection of d6ta. Cu^^.sti'^ns Jn the supple- 
mentary surveys to the Principals, Superintendents and Central Offices vere 
phrased in a retrcsrective manner. The validity of the responses therefore 
depends to a ??reat extent on the renories of the respondents. The time lac 
also meant that many people had moved, retired or left their jobs for other 
reasons, preatly reducing the resronse rate. 
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NASSF Study 

In 19^0 the steer in-;' ccmnittfee for the Larfe-City Schools Ttudy cf the 
NASSP, chaired »y Robert J. Kavirhurst, f'cci^ed to un-'crtakc ?. descriptive 
study rf the hi?h schools in all Anerican cities ever 300, ^no (^ased cn lO^^o 
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census data). Of the 45 cities S'^ i^'-'^ntif ic nil oxcrirt ^/^Vlancl coonc^rate'^.^ 
There uere aprroxinatcly S:iO schr^ols in the citirs leinc studicc* pnd (^ftta v;as 
c^tainGd froir the Trinci-^als of ^7^ of ther, an extraorr^inarily hirh response 
rate. These '7^ schocls ccr.prise the population being studied here. 

To Vej^in the research, a letter V7as sent to the superintendent of schools 
in each of the forty-five cities, soliciting his cooperation and that of his 
r»ssociates in the research un'^ertakinp.. Once the cooperation of the supcrin- 
tcnc'ont of schools in each of the cities had ^oen ^^Vt^ired, ruestionnaircs 
were nailed to the appointee' lieisor staff ^c^^Grs for distri^ution to the hiph 
school principals. The oucstionnairps reached the principals late in the IS^^f- 
'^S school year ard early October, l'^'*, the ''7'^ responses had > een returned. 

The ouesticnnaire o>^tained tnatcrial a^cut the? follc^inp. ocner&l topics: 
General School Infomaticn; General Personnel Irf^maticn; Teachinr Personnel; 
Adninistration-r-urervisicn; Student Personnel Services; Student Rnrollrent, 
Attendance and records, Instructional Prcmn- Student Activity rrofrraTr.: School 
Coonunity Relations* Cultural Rnrichrant; School ^^hysical Facilities; Instruc- 
tional and Orpanizaticnal Practices.^ 

Ipecause of conc'itions prevaiHnr at th^^ r^'^ent, it was not possiMe for 
Oakland tc '^articinate. ^^encc, the data tc ^^rcsented arp T-^ased on informa- 
tion provide'' ^y the schools in cities. 

^Further discussi'^n of the ^orulaticn can ' found 1-elow, n. 13. 

3a further description of survey procedures can 1o found in VVert J. 
llaviphurst, Frank L. Snith and David r. v±idox, "A ^rrfl3r the Larpe-City 
Hiph School,*' The Tulletin of the rational Association of Secondary School 
rrincipals , 55, 351 (January, 15:71), -p. ^-1^. 

*The complete rv*^^*^ ^u.ist irnraire is ronroduced in ^p-^endix A. 
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In order t^. ri tp.in person?.! »n<' ^rrf •»s5?irn*'l Inforr^rti-^n nc.rtnlrt^ to 
the princirals of the ^7*" schrrls um'cr stutly, ^ ruosf'^nnairc vas r^ovolo^o.'^ 
<^urinp the sprinp of V12 anc!, after rrcoivinp I'^^^F ar^rr>val , "^nilc' th*!t fall. 
The cover letter rf the nucstl^nnairc wns a^^f'rcssc^ to th*^ indivi'^ual whr b^d 
"•cen v^rlncipal in the school durinr the tlr^ of th^r rririn?l VPS^T survey and 
re'^uested that he rersonally ccnnlcte the fcn^ and ro.tum it, ^'ith the first 
responses, numerous pro'' lens ■ ccape apparent. In r>any cases the present prin- 
ciral» nisunderstandinp our instructions, cor»T5lctc^ the nuesti'^nnairr hinsolf, 
renuirinr us tc send a nev» ouesti'^nn^'^ire T^ith instructi<^ns that it le nailed 
to the previous principal. In other cases the schools sinply indicated that 
the principal had retired or Doved to another ^n-* returned thr question- 
naires tc us. Vc then returned th^. ruesti'^nnaires vith « new reoapst that it 
ho forwarded to the l^V-^O principals. 

Sf^veral weeks after the first raiJlnp, a follow-up ouestionrairo was 
nailed tr all princifals who h.nd not responded initially and several weeks 
later a second f?llo^-^-ur was railed. 

The totr^l nun' er of questionnaires received fr^^r th*^se three naiJinrs 
(the original and the two follcw-ups) was 377 or V?. of thf total. Ir early 
1?73 an aT^Vrevlated ouesti'- nnaire was n?»ilr-d tr a.U rcriairinr non-respondents 
askinr for the reason ^jhy they did not respond to the r^rirlnal two letters and 
their a^-e, sex, dcpree of education 'md rrosent rmrloyrcnt.^ One hundred of 
these shorter ruesticnnaires were returne'^ (clij>htly over 1/3 of the non- 
respondents), ena^linc us to do a rudtP.cntary analysis of the differences 

^The ah^reviated oucstionnaire, the oripinal ^rinci'^als' ruestlonnairc 
and the cover letters are reproduced in A^rendix B. 
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^ etueen those whr returnee* an* thrsc .'V f'i* n^t r:iturn ouf}sti«^*^'^''^ir^*s- C^f. 
Appendix P.) Orit of the re^na^ninf 2"3 ^rinclncls^ 7 vere Irist t^ ur 1 ^ceus' 
they were f^eceased* or othen-^lsc coul<* net I'^catec' *y the jchrols* -Vr- 
responses of th*i r*»rftlnlnp 7 ^re left uney-^lr.lre^. ^rvevcr, because a sizr- 
a^'le ;^rnrortlon ( %) '.^f thono r«8fon'*ln'" t^^ th»^ 9*>ort fcrr <>avc -'^s rc^8cn 
f^r n^^n- response the ft»ct that th'"! orl.Tinp.l ruestlonpairr. ha^ rever '-eer 
received, we asstic^e that In rany ^^f the rthrr cnses of non -response the sa«je 
\'es true. 

The nutstionnalrc "^eker* f^r -"'jTsonal and rrofessirnal Inforoati'^n fr'^r 
the prlndlrals as v»ell as Infonratlon rcrarf'lrp tholr a<'rniplstratlve style 
(c.-.> nunVer cf noetinrs held vlth tencherc and /'dalnlstratlve staff) ^»n<^ 
their relations ^'ith the central rffic- cf their school syster.-. ''T^.e 'Ques- 
tionnaire also P8l:e^ hov many innovation? '^n the list ^••Mch co^'^rJsc our *!cren- 
dent variable had !-een introduce^! • y thr. '^rir.ciprl durinr. Mb tonuro. This 
inforT\ation was used to define: a rate cf in^^ov^tion for each orinci'^pl vhich is 
describ ed ! elcu (cf. derendent variaMe -'iscussionj ix 15) and in Ch^»T-ter vm. 

All nuestions asked of frinclnals (cxccrt that asklne for present e^rlov- 
r.ent) referred to the Y^^Z-K school yonr. ^rinci^als rarely res^onde'* that 
they could not renc^her the necessary ii^frrration (althouph this was t reason 
:>iven for non-response cn the short f err) . "c assure that in F/*ny cases it 
was 'ifficult for the ••rinci'^aJs (rartlculrrly those uho were still erploycd 
in the saipe position) to accurately -listin'^uish one y«pr in the past fro*? 
others ani' that therefore the r' sronscc '^nst suffer in terra of their vali-^lty. 
•'cweverj as there V(?s no vp.y for us to vali'^pte these answers, we can only 
take this i:o8siMlity into account tor's '^f the extort to v^hlch vc n;*ko 
definitive stater>.ents of our results. 

26 
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Curvcy of Surc rinr^ indonts 

In th. Grr5^<" 11-73 ^ ' ric' Ta'.?tlcn»"air* '';=»ilrr' to the surtr^n- 
tandents of the fcrty-four schor.l «:ystor.s irclu-.^o' in t*'^ stuc'y.-^ As v?£ tru- 
of the principals' 'luosti.orr^ircs, th^r.-'. vcrc '^c cnorjete'' 'v thp 'i^^'"^-^' 
^^v ^.ccu^ants an^^ rc>nucsts ''i^ro r.?/!o thr.t t'v ctntr^il nfficc ^r^r^r^v' tV '•w.-is- 
tirnnairc tc any surer intondents no longer thoro. The sa^iX ty^e of nrc' le^-s 
arose with the survey cf '^u^er in tenements ?s "itb th-: survey of ^rinci'^alc. 
recessional rucstionnaircs were conrlctod 'v c«rr:nt 1c> occur^^rr.s ^r"* he/1 
!e rcr.aile''!, an:' in sever^^l cases schools returnee^ ^u-stirnnp.ires without frr- 
v^.r*^ inr* the?*' • 

Ty the surrrcr of i:73 v^- >.ai rer^ziv-:'' twftnty-t'^o valid rfisr^onsos^ ?. return 
rate of 5'*?- Of the 22 non-resnonseo tvc su^r:ri'^t-'.n''-.nts were. <^.eceasp/,\ one 
refused to cooperate arc* or.^- w?s listv! ^is school as ^elvr "no«- nvpil?^ lo.." 
Vn- response cf the rcti-'inirc l*? sunerintrr-^'mts is left «nexpl?ire'^ • 

The Ru^erinten-rnt cuestionnairo rsVe^ oply for personal ar/ profes- 
sional i^ta anr '^i-" not recuire as *^uch rctrosrcctivc^ taterial as -'id the 
Pripciral's nuestionnaire* 

Survey of Central Offices 

Accompanying the questionnaire to the Superintendents was a brief factual 
questionnaire to be filled out by a niemter of the Central Office administrative 
staff. ^ This questionnaire asked for information about the structure of the 
central office, deseprepation actions, teachers' unions, and distril uti^'tt 
of monies^ This data is used primarily in Chapter III, below* 'Responses were 



^This questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix C, 
This questionnaire is reproduced ir Appendix D. 
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received frot. 2f of the school svsteris* In 7sneral. triese re5?ponses caire fron 
the same school systeias in which the superintendent ^^.^^ coopers' te^? with our 
study. No cxplanatinn was offerea ty the other systeiro for non-rasponse. 

Survey of Experts 

In the Spring of 1973 a rating form was mailed' to 13 judoes, Eicmhers of 
a national panel on secondary school education convener^ by the U.S. Office cf 
Fduc3tion» throuih the office of th^ Chaiman of the panel. Fv the fall of 
th.1t year, seven questionnaires had boen rciturn^^d. A fcllov-up letter trourht 
in tvc pore questionnaires brln'^in*' the t-^-tal to nine, or approximately 70% 
of the panel. Three of the reciaininf four panf.l lacmbers explained their non- 
response: one panel member responded that he never participated in such sur- 
veys, another felt that he was not qualified t^ judpe the innovations; and 
the third was too ill during that period to devote careful consideration to 
the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire listed the innovations which copprisc our depenc^ent 
variable and asked the judres Lo rate then along five criteria Ouality, 
Administrati^^e Difficulty of lEtplentntation, Durability, Type cf Student, and 
Type of school for which the innovation vruld be most appropriate. The informa- 
tion thus obtained is described thoroughly in Chapter II and Appendix G. 



^This quest ionnair;- is repro.^ucad ic Appendir E. 
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i: r. ropuL.\Tior 

The oririral v;oal of the :"kSSP was to collect data which would lead to 
a better understanding of the nature of laree-city schools. They selected for 
inclusion in their study only cities vith populations of over 300, COO as re- 
fined by the 19C0 census, and the schools vjithin thee. As we renticned above, 
all of the cities so identified (vith the exception of Oakland) cooperated 
vith the study an^' inforration was ?athcrcf' fror C70 of the possible 800 or 
,sb^chocls. Cur study v/hich is based on this date therefore does not rest on 
' /a probability sarple but on an entire universe of schools. The conclusions 
wc reach can only be fieneralizecl to other populations Tcith extrcne caution 
since there are ciany ways in which the population of schools under considera- 
tion here is distinctive. ;fost inportantly . the external or comnunity environ- 
nents of these schools arc radically different fron thcs^i found in treat other 
American communities. Also, very fe\7 school districts are as larpe (or as 
diverse) as those in urban areas and very few of the schools in this country 
are as lar^e as the schools contained in these districts. Therefore one can 
conclude that the internal or crpanizational environments in these lar^^e-city 
schools will also be notica?bly different. 

At the saFiC time it is important to enphasize the extrrme variation 
aiicng the cities included here. Twenty-ci^rht states (includin'T Vawaii) as 
well as Washington D.C. are represented by the cities under consideration and 
they cover every rep ion of the country. i''ort:over, amonc these cities there 
arc creat variations in size, racial coinprsition of the population, rean per 




capita income, etc. And the schools within these cities vary as vrell in type 



of student enrolled, admission procedures, orp^nizational characterliJtics, 
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etc. Therefore J altriOut-* the fact rf^rj^ains that the '.atn here is net to he 
read like data derivinr from a statisticril sr.mpls, it is ilso trie that ^fMiy 
of the characteristics of the citif:S and schools we consir'n:r relevant in 'Ht 
analysis can be found in other types of cities and perhaps in subur>^an an^^ 
rural areas as well. >Jajor cities ^re not the only location for racial con- 
flict and concern with the quality of educational opportunity. And with the 
trend in educational administration bein;: that of coirbininp a nunber of snallcr 
districts into larpe ones, there may soon be rany school districts x^hich will 
have to ir^ke decisions pertaining to administrative decentralization and how 
best to meet the needs of larpe, diverse student populations. 
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Our r-ajcr 'ieren<?ent varialle is a score fiven tc each school ^-ase." op 

the number of innovatinns v hich vere actually in use as of the lO^'^-f': school 

year. The question which serves as our ccasuro of use cf an innovation is 

shown helov. Option 1 was the criterion fcr use. 

Many ur'-an secondary schools are ('.eveloplnp new practices in an 
attenpt to icorove the effectiveness of the schools. Listec^ >-g1ow 
are sore of thos- practices. For each practice, please indicate the 
extent to which the practice has ^ een P'-'.ven so'-^e attention within 
your ovm school , >y usinp the altemativ'2 responses defined >-elow. 

1. W USE - fully ImplGr^ented as a rc-j-ular feature of the rirocrar 

or currently ^ein^' user" on a trial or pilot >-asi8 

2. PLAIIf: - definite plans have ! eon jna''e for iir.rlencrtaticn, 

includinr allocation r^aterials and/or personnel 

3. U>T)EF. STUDY - currently or recently considered in terms of fea- 

siMlity Ty an officiallv designated proup within 
the school 

I;. PFJECTED - study has ^ccn complctnd and a decision not to inple- 

r.ent the practice has ' cen nade 
5. DROPPED - practice discontinued after a trial or pilot rrolect 
'! UlIKFOWf • I'OT COilSIBERKr - rracticc is unknown or was never con- 

si-'ercd seriously 

k total of thirty-two practices vera H.sted in the original ^'AFSF study 
of v;hich 17 wor- selected for our in.-'cx. The selection of only arrroximtely 
half of the total list of innovative practic^.s txar puided Vy a decision to 
liirit our inder. to practices ^'hich vera relate' to curriculum or instruction 
fcr secondary school students, -^-cnty-one of the innovations fell into this 
catec-.ory of which four were critted T ecause they relate-' to snecial types of 
student 'odiGS (e.r- , »-ilincual educatirn, honor stuc'y hall) or because they 
dcscri'-ed a srscific course rather than an instructional techniruo (c.p., 
hutr.-nities course). Thn reraintnc' 11 innovations were either ccrarunity serv- 
ices or non-educational (e.?. , ^re?Vfa<5t prorrar. maternity nrorrair, expanded 
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puidance services).^ 

Scores for the schools on this varia> le of ' innovativencss" ranged froiP 
0 to 14 V7ith £> nean of 4.6. The entire distriluticn is shovjn in TaMe I-IA. 
(The specific iteine couprisinc' this variable alonr ^^ith the percenta^^e of 
schools adopting, each innovation are presented and dicussed in Chapter II.) 
For purposes of analysis in later chapters we dichotomize and/or trichotomizo 
this variable as is shown in Tatle I.ir and I.IC. 

A variety of other dependent variables are used in the analysis V7hich 
follows. In Chapter III vThen we discuss the school systems as sinrle units 
rather than f ocussinp on individual schools we use a F ^an score which is fur- 
ther described below. Md in the discussiorx of the personal and professional 
characteristics of principals t:e use as our dependent variable a rate of inno- 
vation (i.e., nunbcr of innovations introduced divided by the number of years 
as tenure as principal) . 

Three further dependent variables ~ the proportion of innovations c-^dopted 
which are of "hi<^h quality/' the proportion of innovations adopted of "hiph 
cost" and the proportion of innovations adopted which pre difficult to imple- 
cent ~ are also used to hoip describe the style of adoption in different 
types of schools, m of these variables are described at length in Chapter II. 

A fundarental and persist inr proUen in the study of the adoption of in- 
novations is that research is usually confined to adoption rather than to actual 
use of innovations. Since schools readily report the adoption of a number of 



^Thc complete list of innovations as presented in the NASSP survey can 
be found in z\ppendix A, p. 32. Schools which arc hlph on the variable of 
innovativeness (measured ly the 17 iters) have hlph rates of adoption of use 
on the other 15 iteirs which were asked about in the NASSP questionnaire: 
the correlation ^-ctv/ccn the two indices is .47. 
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TAELE I.l 
JiSlP-IBUTION OF SCHOOLS 
LY NUMEEP. OF IIT^fOVATIONS IN USE 



A:. Entire Distribution of Scho.ols 
on Innovation Variable 



Total NumTer of Percent Wuml-er 

Innovations in Use of Schools of Schools 



None 


5 % 


31 


1 


r 


56 


2 


15 


95 


3 


13 


?1 


4 


13 


PA 


5 


.11 


fQ 


C 


IC 


ri 


7 


n 


55 


jr. 


5 


32 


9 


4 


27 


IC 


3 


2^ 


11 


1 


r 


12 


2 


11 


13 or more 


1 


6 




100?; 


637 



L: Dichotoraous Categories 
for Innovation VariaMc 



I'ncyer of 


Percent 




Innovations in Use 


of Schools 


H 


Lev c:-4) 


5A% 


347 


High (5 or more) 








ICT. 


^•37 



C . Trichctomous 
for Innovation 


Cptepories 
Variable 




Turner of 

Innovations in Use 


Percent 
of Schools 


JL 


Low (^-2) 


29 


1C2 


yediuEi (3-5) 


3f 


234 


^:iph if or more) 


35 


221 




100?' 


f37 
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practices which hava not ' ecn n'^es^^rvc' nr fully incorT>crpt''r into their ^^ro- 
rrans, the study of shaer avcpti'.n yield's nnl iruous results. A major conclu- 
sion of a national stu'iy >y Gondii'^, Kclin, et al.j ^^ho actually chservR'-' 
practices in schools, is that personnel exac^eeratp ths artortirr rr.te of their 
schools. As reportec^ 'y Gondlad. et al.?^ 

They claimed iniividualization of instruction, use of a wide ran^^c 
of instructional materials, a sens'^. of tjurnosc, prou*^ processes* 
and inductive or discovery ncthods when our records showed little 
or no evidence of tbem.. 

The issue of whether our reasure of utiliz.:itlon of an innovation Ir^ a 

valid one naturally arieas. Ae not^d earlier, the Question in the nucstion- 

nairc specif ic^\ that inncvatirns: '^ort to re^^arded as "in use" if they ^^ere 

fully inplcrented ps o. regular feature of the r)rn<>rarn. or currently heirJ? used 
on p trial or pilot 'asis/ Innoyat"*^rs ^jMch were cliecked as "planned/' 

under study^ 'rejected or 'dmp^^ed ver^ net coT\si.dored as ^eir;^* ir use for 
purposes of our invest ipat ion. Thus tb.Q provision of a numher of r'^l ternativos 
to full implenentation cr vse on a trial or pilot - asis ipirrht *^e expected to 
have increased the validity of this reasure. Ir addition to this consideration 
of internal validity^ we have a taoderat£ r^r sure of external validity as well 
which is described in Chapter IT- 

Another issue is vmether the adoption or U5:e o^ innovations within a 
school actually represents a re^^l chanr^ in the school or whether innovations 
can ' e implenented rn a piecemeal ^asds without any other fundairental restruc- 
turing takin?^ place. If innovations arc ^e.iro used Yxxt no oth^r chanpcs are 
taking olace then our study is lirr^ited tr ^cior an an^.lysls of tbe up*? of inno- 
vations alone an^' not cn analysis of w^^at c-^dltlons '-aVe for inhibit a more 



-'-J. Goddlad, £t^ al . , I^chind the Classrooi" Door (Worthlnpton, Ohio: 
Jones, 1970), p. 72-73. 
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reaerilized clinaf, of innov-ti-r or ch^ncfi. In fact, however, wc fine' th^t 
there is a very strorc- rcl?.tir>r shir between ?doption (use) of innovations -'nd the 
occurrence of other types of chance in the schools. Two luestlm? in the TAPSF 
cuestionnaire askec* whether funcfanental char-^es were taklnc' rl'ice in the school. 
The first of these asked whether thor': hac* '-p.-in chanrcs in the i^anner in which 
the curriculum i^as orpanized . As '-^e can see in TaMe 1.2 school? which resrondcdc" 
that there wsro chanfcs in eith.r ^'irecticn vcrr. '^ord innovative than schools 
which rcpcrted no chanc-os. Slirilarlv, schools which rcrort^-' that the priorities 
in t\Y. schools had changed within the past fivr years were i^rre innovative than 
schools reporting no chan?es (Table 1.3). 

Finally, we also have evidence that schools which ador^t couc^tioral inno- 
vations arc rore likely to 1 c r' -spofsivc f. thr nrr^s of Particular su^t^^uIp- 
tions. The ruostionnaire ?sked aVout th.2 rros-nc.i in each schoo? of f-^ur dis- 
tinct types of students with unicue needs' 1) advance-' nr aift.3d students: 
2) students bpeakinj? English 3S a second Irnruapn: 3) physically dlsaMed stu- 
dents: and 4) students who arc retarded in rca'inp. 'or each erot- the ques- 
tionnaire also clicito^ informtion alout whether the schcnls were rr.ctinc the 
nec-'s cf the students throu-^h a special pr'-rrar. e.^., reme^'ial lan^^uapc arts, 
physical cducati.- n for th..- disaMod. Trch school Jn the sample was -ivon a 
score created ^ry findinr the percent tc of types o?" su^ populatir ns whose dis- 
tinct neods were '^eir.r net Vy the schools. Schools rcnortinc the pre6r>nce cf 
-nly one special type of student >ody receive^ a score of 1"^/ if they had a 
sr.eclal prrrrar and 0 if they ^id not. Schools with two distinct sulprpuli- 
ticns received a score rf 1^^% if they v.i:t '-th needs, 5^7 if they net only 
-^nej 0 if they ret none and so '-■n. 

Sever.ty-siy percent of the sch-ols (51'^) reported that they ha--' in 
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T/"Lr 1.2 



Gc-ncr^.lly sreakinr"', tho curricu7ur. is r^rpanizc^ 

in one r,f twc vays- 1) sep^^rate suhiccts or 

2) ^-y ^rcr'' fialrfs '/hich inclu^^ sever?.! subjects, 

c.r.. «?o;^?^r^tfc: coursf^i in histf^ry 'im^ fiopra^hy vs. 

social stu'^ies clnsGSS combinin*^ history an'* re^r- 

r^phy r.er*rate classes in art» misic on' litcr.«-- T^^rc-nt '^i'^h 

turc vs. hutianiti»;S classes. -Th^t is the trer ' ^t, Tr.nov«*^ti^r 

->f rrqctice in yru r school? Qlo re then /?) 



Changes chiefly in the »^ircctlrr of sinplinr r>ut 
(distinct sut jects 

Chanpes chiefly in the firecti'^^ crr.l inirr 
separate su'- jects 



5-7 O^) 



^To '-.prkecl chanres in either direction 3C7 (310) 
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Tr vhnt erctent hps thw set of Tcrccnt ^A^Y 

priorities for ycur school ^ Innovation 

ch-r ^ec^ in the ^-ist five ycars^ (More than A) (N) 

To p very f^roat extent ^''Z (5*') 

To a preat extc:nt (3 35) 

Tr SC--G extent ^^"^ OV) 

Very litt]r rr net at ^^11 37? (T^) 
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attenianca nno or rcre cf th*: suf -rpulaticns iescri^ d ?>ovp. Of these 51'' 
schools 277 verc^ I'^ss than totc^lly resprnslve to the su^p^'^ul-tion noe^s, i.e., 
that not havt special prof^rams for nt lenst one su^ peculation attcnc^in^^ tb-. 
school • These schools which •'er<^ less responsive to the nee'^.s of •^tu'^onts ?l3o 
had lo^«»er innovation rates than those schools vhic^ respondec* to the noe^-s of 
each suVpopulation: ^57 of the forrer rrour. had hiph rates of Innovation as 
cCE»pared to 55% of the latter group. Thus we can see that innovativcness as 
'I escribed \y our dependent variable is related to responsiveness in a school 
and thus nay reflect a TOre adaptive clinate. 

In spite of this variety of checks on our dependent variable, it is quite 
evident that proMor.s exist • For instance > we have no way of knowing how ex- 
tensively the innovations are actually used in any particular school. Teaching 
teams for one school may nean a concerted effort to eirploy this proj^rar in cost 
applicalle cases, in another school it nsay nean only one tcschinp teatn, or the 
use of teems in only one type of course. Sicilarly, we do net really know 
whether the principals employed similar ^definitions of the innovations. Althouph 
definitions were provided in the questionnaire (cf. AprendixA)* these defini- 
tions were rather loose and nay have been Interpreted differently by different 
principals. Therefore television instruction may wean entirely different 
thin3S in different schools. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, our dependent variable is composed 
of a very short Hat of inncvr.tlons* Hundreds of educetionel innovf.ticna exist 
Vlilch were not included in rur list. Therefore, it is possible that at least 
sone of the schools which received a lov score ^rere adopting many different 
Innovations or in other ways introducing* major change. At present we can see 
no way around this problem. 
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The bulk of the Daterl^?.! in this report Is '-ethered arouuc our Investlr^i- 
ticn of the relationships betwaen a variety of irajcr in<?epcndcnt variables ;3Pd 
the adoption of innovations in schools in '^cjor cities. However, wc do -iot 
berin this investigation per se until Chapter IV as there are tvxo Important 
preliminary tasks. The first of these, which we undertake in Chapter II, is 
a discussion of the innovations which comprise our dependent variable pnd the 
establishL.ent of a typology of discrl^in^.tior which, in subseouent chapters, 
enables us to consicer net only the nu!r.bcr of innovations in use but '^he nual- 
Ity of innovations adopted and the frcnucncy ^-rith which specific tyt^cs of 
innovations ?ro iE;rlerented. It Is in this first ch^pf^r that v^e bejrin to 
develop th'3 notion that the adoption cf Innovations ray often have a social 
function^ a conclusion which cmeraes fron c«n examination of the relationships 
between various characteristics of the Innovations and the frequency with 
which they are Icplenented in this population of schools. 

In Chapter III ve consider the school systeps as sinfle un^.ts in order 
to enphasize the necessity of lat^r examining individual schools rather than 
districts Ly docuLientinp the ranfie of Innovation scores within each district, 
and in order to introduce certain Ixportant variables vhich can only be con- 
sidered on a school district level - c.,^., central office crpanizaticn, 
superintendent's characteristics. A r.ajor explanatory variaVle — the racial 
composition of the city — enerres in this :-nalysis. 

Thus it is not until Chapter VI that vo be;:in to loch intensively at 
the schools thciiselvas, first with the characteristics of the student bodies 
and then with the tDve dynaric variables of comunlty involvet^cnt and student 
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morale. Our najcr questions arc. 1) tc what extent is the r.dcpticn of innova- 
tion determined >.y the type rf student (as defined race, socicecononic sta- 
tus and academic alility) enrolled in the school; 2) is cormunity involvement 
related tc the adoption of innovation, and if so, vhat effect does it have on 
the quality of innovations adopted^ and 3) to what extent do intemrl clirate 
features (norale, order and safety) doterrlne vrhcther or not innovations are 
introduced in a school. 

In Chapter V wc turn to an investipation of the relationship between 
the availalility cf resources — V*^th physical resources and staff resources 
— and the frequcjncy with vrhich innovations are adopted. One conc*»m is 
^rhether the low rates of inncvation in particular types of schcols IJer/citied 
in the previous chapter can 'e explained }y p Ir.wcr level of resourc«ui. 
Another najcr questicn is whether the adoption cf a high proporti-n of costly 
innovations is associated with Txre adequate resources ?nc fOrther whether 
this relatirnship has an effect on tht2 quality of innovations adoptt;^' in the 
"richer" schools. Alsc we c:>nsider here the interralaticnship between internal 
climate features (introduced in Chapter IV) and the physical characteristics 
cf the plant and the availaMlity of taacV.3rs. 

In the first two portions cf Chapter VI we expand our ccnsideraticn cf 
school structure Ky examining the relationships cf size and crrplexity to the 
adoption of innovations. School complexity is defined here in three ways: 
1) the ccnplexity of the nature of the task assuned by the school, 2) the num- 
ler of crade levels included in the schccl; anc 3) the variety of scholastic 
programs. A particular focus in this part cf the chapter is on those inn'^va- 
ticns which the judrcs rated as Icir..^ difficult tc iF^lement. 

The second portion of Chapter VI concerns issues of vertical rather than 
horizontal differentiation. Kere V7e consider the distril ution of decision- 
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oaMnp auth'^rity. Ar. Ir; -rtant^ y.orin' la intrcducec in Chnptar II — dcccntral-- 
ization — will rcintr'^.ducfcd here rs a control variable. 

Finally^ in Char.ters VII am' vm turn hack tc e onsidoratirn of the 
irdividuals involved in the schools, first ex-lrre the relationship between 
the characteristics cf the staff — >rth personal rnd :»rcfessional and thu 
rate at vhich inncvrtirins are adopted, v'c then consider the principals '^f 
the schools^ and ex^zrinc the effect ^f their ^ack^>rru^d and training <"n the 
rata at v:hich they intrcduce innovatl'^ns in different tyi^es cf settinrs^ 

Our last chapter includes :: sutanary f --^ur T?aj r findings, a discussion 
i f the InplicatiTs f these findings f ^ r 7'licy, md cur reconmendaticns for 
future research' 
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THE IM!TCVATIONS 

In th'^ course ?f nr.kinp an administrat-.. ^ decisirn tr ndr»pt a specific 
iimovatir^n nany factors may te crnsidercd. Anrn,'? these are the characteristics 
of the innovatlf^n Itself. The a^iVptin;: a<jency — whether wc conceive of it as 
a sinc;le individual such as an adnlnistratrr, the department of an organization 
crnccrncd with research and development, rr the entire organization — will 
want such infcmatirn as th3 followitir' hrvr nuch the innovaci'^n costs, hew 
worthwhile it is in relation to organizaticnal ftoals, and the degree adoption 
will disrupt notr.al operating pr'^cedurcs. ^.resunaMy, the adopter will weigh 
these and other if-cs .of infomation (vhcthcr or not he has adequate data) 
a3ainst each ether an'^ against cthor factors unrelated to the characteristics 
of the innovation itself: c.r., the cnpunt *-f noney in the budget and the extent 
^f pressures for and -^painst chan?::G in the orpanization. Ideally the final decl- 
sic>n is an educated one, involving' careful c^nsidersti'^n and evaluation rf all 
factors. In fact it is likely that in laany cases the decisica to adopt an inno- 
vation is core haphazard, particularly since the necessary information fcr nak- 
inn an educated decision nay not ^e availcMc. A'hiinistrators cay not '"C aMe 
tr retain accurate ^r complete data on either the cost rr the quality of a spe- 
clfic innovation. An-', thz asscssr.cnt -.^f the extent to which the innovation will 
inv^lvi: adjT-inistrative adjustments may veil cuperficial. ^Icvertheless, it 
seens reasonaMc t'^ iscuae that ccst^ effectiveness and orfanizaticn impact are 
thr*;:c r.f the prlno frct^rs thc:t dctemino adoption. 

In this chapter wc cxar.inc r'lesc three characteristics of Innovations and 
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explore their relet irnshir tr the frequency with which the seventeen innova- 
ticns comprisin? cur dependent varial-lc are in use. In addition, we will 
cxatiine the likelihco:' that the innovati'^n will he installed as deaitno', i.e., 
the variaMe of ' *urn^iiity." Each of those variaMes is explained more fully 
elcw. 

'^'ur discussion is intended to serve three purposes. First, it will pro- 
vide general inf^cnation about the extent tc which characteristics of innovations 
arc related tc frequency cf use. As we will see below, several *^f the charac- 
teristics are highly related to use and an analysis of these relationships helps 
t-" shed lir.ht on aroptirn processes. Second, the discussion offers specific 
infomatinn about the seventeen Innr vat ions thcmsalvcs which may be of use tc 
educators crnsiderinp their edrption. This inf'^nnation was obtained from a 
survey of experts in the field of education. (See Appendix E for a detailed 
description of this survey.) We would su^^rcst that such information is ^adly 
nce'cd for all innovations if educators arc to mff.ko intelligent decisions when 
considering their adoption. Finally, frot the point of view of this study alone, 
the characteristics of the innovations as ''Gfine'' in this chapter are used later 
in our analysis as varia'-les which allrw us tc consider, not only frequency of 
use, but how well or thoughtfully the p.dr^tion process is handled. For instance, 
by conputing the proportion of high quality innovations adopted, we will be able 
to classify schools according to their ' discrimination.'' VJe can then nove closer 
to answering such questions as whether i^ressuree to innovate — be t\oy fron a 
sudden increase of covernmontal funds or from parent involvcT'cnt in the schools 
— loads to less discrininatinp adoptl-^n. The probler of faddisn in education 
h?s been noted by a nunbcr of authorities, ^ut thus far researchers have failed 
tc nnasure this factor. Similarly, vc cari consider factors affectin<" the depree 
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to which schools adept innovations which entail major restructuring of adminis- 
trative routines, and factors affectinr. the adoption of innovations which are 
costly. 

In the discussion below we first explain our measure of frequency of use 
and each of the four characteristics of the innovations, and then turn to an 
analysis of relationships amonp. these characteristics. 

MEASUREMEIJT OF VAPsIATLlLS 

Frequency of Use 

The first item of information we have for each of the seventeen innova- 
tions is use as described in our Introduction. In Table II. 1 we present the 
rank order of innovations according tc frequency of use. The innovations range 
from use in 67% of all schools (languace laboratories) to use in only 2% of 
the schools (optional attendance). Only one of the innovations is used in over 
half of the schools, while six of therr. are used in less than a quarter of the 
schorls. 

Simple inspection of the rank order of frequencies does not offer any 
Immediate explanation for this position of the innovations. In particular, 
those most frequently in use are nrt noticeably older than the others. As we 
shall see below, however, use is clearly related to certain of the factors men- 
tioned earlier. 

In the follcwinp, analysis we will sh-v hew the various characteristics 
of the innovations are related to, and presumably affect, the frequency with 
which they are adopted by the schools. Uicn using frequency Qf use as a vari- 
able we divide the innovations into tw- gr-ups: Ki^^h Use — the innovations used 
in ever 25% of the schools: L^w Use — innovations which are used in 252^ or less 
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TAPLE II. 1 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS USING EACH INNOVATION 



Percent cf Schools 



I'Thich Use 

Innovations the Innovation 

Language Laboratories 67^ (^52) 

Instructional Material Center '47% (640) 

Teaching Teams 41% (€51) 

Resource Center 35% (^44) 

Television Instruction 36% (653) 

Independent Study 29% (640) 

Back-to-?ack Scheduling 29% (*41) 

Directed Study 28% (^33) 

Simulation or Gaming 25% (634) 

Non-graded rrrcram 25% (643) 

Prograrmcd Instruction 21% (642) 

Continuous Pr^c^ess 19% (635) 

Teaching Machines 16% (645) 

FlexlMc Scheduling 15% (646) 

Schr^ol-wlthln-Schocl 11% (^'^D 

Teleph'-ne An:>llf Icatlon 7% (652) 

Optional Attendance 2% (642) 



Note: The ^asc nurVers vary because net all schmls responded 
to questlcns for each Iten-. P.t. there was no way to distinguish 
hetwcen those not respon^ln? ^t all and those not resorndlnr 
Vecause they used this ncans rf inc'icatlnp that they had not 
considered the Innovation, vz use the nunher of valid responses 
as the base. 
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of the schools. ^ 
Cost 

One factor which Is altaost certain to be considered by an adopting agency 
Is the coat of implementation. As b4a8 been suf^gcstcd In other studies, innova* 
tlons which cost r»oney r^y be adopted at a slower rate thv^ those which do not cost 
money. We want to know the extent tc which cost Is related to use (as opposed 
to adoption alone) as well as to the rther characteristics of the Innovations 
in our satiple* 

Our measure of cost Is our own assessnent, since reliable Information of 
the cost of educational Innovations Is not available. For several reasons, 
assessing the cost of innovations in an accurate way poses serlrus problems. 
Plrst of all, cost is very much dependent cn the extenslveness of the innovative 
program: twenty teaching machines cost mere than two or three; wiring a large 
school for telephone amplification costs mere than wiring a smaller one. Second, 
all of the innovations require some expenditure of time, which means that all 
cf the inncvaticns cost something. For instance, to rcorfenize the scheduling 
of classes to allow for back-to-back or flexible scheduling might take many 
nan-hours of administrative time. Hex; much time each program would take, how- 
ever, is a variable we have no way of measuring here. Third, there is the ques- 
tion c-f when you stop measuring cost. Srcic innovations are expensive in the 
beginning but not later (initial vs. continuation cost.) 

Closely related to these issues is the additional one of reversabillty. 
Once a school has acquired the necessary equipment for an innovation, they may 

^Matthew Miles, ''Innovation in Ilvf.ucation: Some Generalizations,*' 
Innovation in Sducaticn , e^.. Matthew Miles (row York: Tureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, C'^lurMa University, 1^^4), pp. 635-66. 
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loath to drcp it regardless of success. The r^^chasc of the eoui^nent 
places constraints on reversing the decision. This is not true of innovations 
which aerely re<]uire the tine of rc^rsonnel* In nost systens tine is less 
tightly budgeted anr*. 8u;;er in tended than m'^ncy. 

lecause of these various proMcns wc cculc find no totally sufficient 
VTay to assess the relative cost of the innovations. The measure we finally 
selected is a sinplc dichotoaous one: whether or not the inclement at icn of the 
innovation requires a purchase of equirnent and therefore an initial outlay of 
cash. If new equipment is required the innovation will ^e re^:arded as a *'hi<?h 
cost*' innovation. This neasure is, of course, closely tied to the issue of 
reversaMlity discussed ^^ove. Specifically, it may have a different relation- 
shir to actual use in schools than it \r.nlr to nere adoption since schools 
which adopt such innovations might he tovz likely to retain them over tine. 

Seven of the total list cf seventeen innovations ere designated as ''high 
cost' innovations according to the sinplc criterion described above. They are: 
Television Instruction, Frogracm^id Instructicn, Teaching Machines, Language 
Laboratory, Instructional Materials Center^ P.esource Center and Telephone Ampli- 
fication. In later charters we will use as one of our dependent variables the 
proportion of "high cost" innovations adopted in a school. 

Quality 

Cur neasure of the quality or educational worth of the innovations is 
derived fron the survey of experts described in Appendix E. Triefly, the 
judges were aeked: 'Indicate what you believe to be the educational worth of 
each innovation when properly installed frcr (1) lew to (5) high/' The judges* 
ratings vzere averaped and each innnvaticn was given a sin^>le mean score. In 
three of the cases there was very low consensus nmcnp the judges (i.e,, standard 
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deviation of judges' ratir^js was :;ver 1.0). These three innovations — Tele- 
phone Anplificatl^n, Lack-tc-:ack Schedulinr?, Schocl^within-School — are thcrc- 
fcrc cnitted in our analysis ^olcw when ve consider the variable of ouality. 
''C did net put then: in a middle group ^ ccause in each case the score was rela- 
tively lew (see Table II. 2). 

Th^^ scores fcr the innovations ranpod froir 4.8 (continurus projiress) tc 
2.f (optional attendance). The overall near: is 3.^ which indicates that, on 
the whole, the judges felt that the innovitl'-ns under consideration xr:;re of 
soriti t\)rth and could ?:e cf value vhen 7r'"7crly installed, ^-g must rcti^enher, 
hr^uever , that the judces ware pro^aMy cnsiderinc these innovations with ref- 
erence tc each other ^.rc may not ho.vc c^rparod thei? to other innovations. 

The entire range of scores is presented in TaMe II. 2. In our analysis 
^elnw we use the score cf 4.2. as the lov^r llnjt for our division into hi^h 
and low. 

In later chapters ve will use a tyjolroy which derives frota '^ur quality 
scores. Usinp, the sane cutting p-^int os ove wc compute the rroportion of 
hif;h quality innovations which arc in use. :^y dichotomizing this variaMe and 
crr^ssta^ulatin^ it with the total nun^er ^f innovati'^ns adopted^ we achieve a 
four-fold classification vrhich can ye used to describe the extent to which 
schorls discriminate in their adoptirn of innovatirns. Each of the cells (in 
Ta^le II. 3) is given a shorthand name which wc descri^e helow. 

1) Pacesetter : 22% nf all schools fall iacc this cell. These schools 
ore high on ^oth adoption and the prr;;ortion of innovations adapted vhich are 

of hiph quality indicatinc that they are leaders In innovating prirnv^: the schools, 
and, moreover 5 leaders irith discrimination. 

2) Selective : 147 of all schools fall into this cell which indicates a 
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TABLE II. 2 
QUALITY SCORES 
AtTD ST/iNDARD DEVIATIONS FCR EACH ItraOVATION 



Innovations Quality Score Standard Devlaticn 

Continuous Progress A.C .44 

Resource Center 4.7 .47 

Independent Study 4.6 .49 

Instructional Material Center 4.4 .93 

Directed Study 4.4 .52 

Teaching Teams 4.2 .S8 

Ncn-graded Frcgrans 4.2 .92 

Language Lat orate ry 4.1 .99 

Flexible Scheduling 4.1 .87 

Stimulation cr Gaming 3.9 .87 

Programmed Instruction 3.8 .92 

r.ack-to-r.ack Scheduling* 3.7 1.24 

Teaching Ilachincs 3.f .69 

School-wlthin-Schocl* 3.6 1.17 

Telephone /mplif ication* 2.8 1.03 

Television Instruction 2.? .85 

Optional Attendance U -83 



*These are the Lcvt consensus innovations omitted from our analysis 
fcelow. 
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ta:"le II. 3 

TYPOLOGY CF TDISCRIIIINATICK 



Proportion cf 
Innovations Adopted 
!Tiich are of High Quality 



Tctal Kunher cf 






Innovations 


HIGH 


LOW 


Adopted 


(51? tr 100%) 


(0 to 50%) 


HIGH 


Pacesetter 


Faddist 


(5-14) 






irv 


Selective 


Lackward 


(0-6) 







careful slecticn of inncvaticns. These schools adopt fevjer innovations than 
the 'pacesetter grr>up Irut are equally discriminating in their adoption pro- 
cedures. 

3) Faddist t These schocls, which co-prise 24% of the total sample, are 
highly innovative ^ut lack the discrimination of the pacesetter and selective 
groups. One suspects that the adcrtion rroccss is carried out under a great 
pressure to innovate (perhaps thrcu<:ri a sud-^en increase in resources for 
innovation) which dees not allow for the careful consideration of availatle 
alternatives. 

4) Backward; of all schools hive low innc^atirn rates and are 
indiscrir.inate in their selection of innovations. These are the schools which, 
prssunaMy, lack tr^th the resources to innovate and the cormitment to pake 

the innovation process a meaningful one. 

In later chapters we will explore some of the variaMes which determine 
the type of innovation process which occurs in the schools in our sample. 
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Adninlstrative Difficulty 

A sccr^nd qucstiCR in the r-tin''' f-^rt-^ sent tr the rancl rf oxrcrts aeked 
each individual assess the aJuinistr£.t ive or cr?anizaticnal ir^^act of the 
innrvaticn" "'Indicate whether you helicvc inx-laaentaticn of the innrvatirn tr> 
entail — 1) maj-T administrative difficulties; 2) nlncr difficulty, 3) a pc^si- 
tive contrihuticn tr adninistratirn. This ^lucsti^n was desiened to allrw us 
tr assess the extent t^ which a sch^^l vculd find that the intrrductim ^f the 
inn-vaticn would entail adninistrative adjustnents sc that we cculd see what 
types cf schr^ls were a^le t> ^vcrc^rc such problecB. The ncan scores for the in 
novations ranged fr-r^ I.': for inn'-vati-r^s which V70uld entail cajor administra- 
tive nrc' lens (non-graded progran ^.nd f loxi'-lc . scheduling), to 2.9 fcr innova- 
tions which cculd ! o irrlatiented without any threat to the adninistrative laa- 
chinery (lanruaeo laV^ratory and si2:ulati'*^n cr paning). The entire list nf 
innovations with their scores and stancVird ^^eviati'^ns is presertcd in TaMe 
II. 4. Clearly the irm'-vations which arc nr^st difficult tr Inplenent are those 
which dcnand that the central adr.inistrat ive structure of the schr-1 ] c rxdified 
t^ all<^w flexiMlity in the r.anncr in which the students pass through the 
sch^-l, i.e. all^cati-rn of pu- ils. Thr^^o that can slip in easily are those 
which can le inpleinante^ '^n ? picceiLal "nsis or in individual classes - 



Dura^-ility 

Inforaiation on a final characteristic of innovations was o! tained to 
help determine the validity ^f our use index. As we Tnenti^ned in -ur Intro- 
duction, there are tirr ^najor weaknesses cf 'ur index: 1) wc don't know whether 
all scho-ls r.ean th- scxvc thin^ the inn-vaticn, -r whether innovations arc 
so Breatly inodif ied ' y the tl^.c they r^rc iL^rlencnted that they ^car little or 
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ta:'le II • 4 

/J):iII\'ISTIL\TIVE DIFFICULTY SCORES 
i\HD ST/iDAIO} DEVL\TI^n FOR EACH INNOVATION 



Adninlstrativc; 

Innrvat ions Difficulty Score StaD^afd Deviation 

Ncn-graded Programs 2.0 .44 

PlcxiMe Scheduling 2.8 .42 

Continuous Progress IJ^ .47 

Independent Study 2.^" .47 

Teaching Teans 2.4 .47 

School--within-Schccl 2.4 .47 

Television Instruction 2.3 .^^ 

Prcgranned Instruction 2.2 .78 

Optional Attendance 2.2 .^3 

Directed Study 2.1 .fC 

Lack-to-Iack Scheduling 2.1 .57 

Te xhing Machines 2.0 .81 

Telephone /r^lif ication 1.7 .63 

Instructional Material Center 1.7 .42 

llescurce Center 1.7 .42 

Language La^rratory 1."^ .47 

Slnulation and Griping 1.^ .35 



Note. Scoree run from hiph t*-^ lew with high indicating xaajor adminis- 
trative adjustnents necessary for implanentation. 



3f 



nc rcser.^lr.ncc t th::lr f r; ir -th^r schr-lo r t Ir .:.sl<n, 
an'. 2) t.Te dc^r/t te'v b r a>.tensiv^ly the inrovntl-^n is usovl ir ^ sch^cJ, ^--i^i 
\«hcthor lanfua>7c IV :rat^^ry r.^tins t.^ L.achln^ rr tv'cnty> ar>i v/hethcr it is 
acccsslMc tc only a fcv stulcnts stu^.ylnr f^ralj>n lanf^ua'^co all '^f thcr- 

The final characteristic was vlesi^t^icd t^ heir us -"cal ^dth the first of these 
t\?r :rc!laas. (The seccnd ; rr' Icr. ur.f orturately rcnrins.) The panel -f ju>eQ 
w-^.s askee, " In-licate y-ur estimate rf the chances that the inncvati^n ^'^uld 
0 rreservoc' as J.esi?.nef vhen inplci^ent::'' ir. a schorl. The ju;?es were 
3ivcn three options' "1) lov ch^.nce for rrestr/otionj I.e., iano^ — 
tirn likely tc ?c Trater^e (^'xk: vrhen ir: le: cntef., 2) r^oriur. chance f^-r preserva- 
ticn and 3) hiph chance fur rrescrvati'n as cesi-^nei'- Th^ sc<^>rc8 f'^r the 
variable of dura'-ility (rrcsentef. in 1V1:. II,5) ranr^f' froc a Inv rf l.f 
(— ticnal attendance) tc a hifi ^f 2.: ( instruct iv-nal Mtcrials center). The 
rean scrrc %ms slightly hl^-her th^n 2 ir.Cicatir> that, 'n the vh^lc, there is 
?. mrderatcly wed chance that these sev^r.tcen innovations ore irrl^^n.cntG'^. in a 
uanncr arproxiinatinr their ori^inr.1 csi.rn. Furtherrrre, as ve shall sh-^-^ in 
rreatcr r'ctail ^elcw when wi 1-h at the correlations ' otveen ^ur scales, the 
fact that dura'-ility is hij hly correlate ': ^rjth use neans that the inncvatirns 
:r.ost often used (and th.:refcrv- the innovations that st '^ften nako ur an indi- 
vidual scho'-l's innr.vati^n sccre) arc just those innovations vhich arc n^st 
likely to * g inteaeivcly ii:.rlcr.cntcd in a f^cho^^l. 
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TM'Ll II. 5 
DUrx/iIILITY SCORES 
AND ST;j]Di\RD DEVIATION FOF EAC^; imTOV^TICN 

Durability 

Innovations Score , Standard Deviation 

Instructional Material Center 2.9 .03 

Uescurce Center 2.6 .41 

Languaco Laboratory 2.^ .4? 

Directed Study 2.f .f9 

Slnulaticn and Ganing 2.4 .49 

ilcn-x^^^^^ Pro?ran 2.2 .52 

Teaching Titans 2.1 .57 

Independent Study 2.1 .73 

Schcol-vithin-Schc-l 2.1 .57 

Television Instruction 2.C .6f 

Frofroxr.cd Instruction 2.( .47 

Teaching Machines 2.Z .57 

FlexiMe Scheduling 2.0 .31 

Zack-to-^ack Schoculing 2.0 .57 

Continuous ProErcss 1-? •78 
Telephone Anplif icaticn 1.7 

Optional Attendance 1*^ .45 
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.\KALYSIS 

Having? descriled the t^ux characteristics cf the innovations, we now turn 
to an examination of the relationship :f each to frequency of use and the inter- 
correlations of the characteristics. These correlations are shown in TaMe II. f. 

will discuss each correlation as well as the variable of 'cost* (along which 
the innovations cannot ^c given an Interval score because it is dichrtcccus) , 
illustrating our discussion with tables where relevant. 

Firsts we note that there is a str«^n[' relationship between durability and 
reported Implenentation. The Pearson correlation is .73; the Spearaan rank- 
order coefficient is .71; and the Kcn^'ill rcnk-^rder coefficient is .5^. These 
are '^y far the highest ccrrelatirns with frequency cf use nf any cf the factors 
t- analyzed here, supporting our assertion that our use index is a valid 
neasure of innovations actually anl ap:rrpri?tely installed in the schools. 
There are several additional points re want to T:;akc ahrut our neasure of dura- 
bility. First, the tieasures of c^ura'" ility and quality are very highly corre- 
lated. This indicates that perhaps the judj^rient of one is colorinp the jude- 
nent cf the other. Since we see n^ intrinsic rclatirn >etwecn the twr evalua- 
tions, it seems possible that the judf^es, '^*cn crnsidcring the quality of an 
innovation, rccasionclly slipped into their evaluation the consideration cf 
the frequency with which the innovation actually tock on a viable form when 
Implemented. 

Second, we do not really kn^w vhy the judges felt that some innovations 
were less likely tc be preserved as ir.plcr.entcd than others; i.e., we do not 
know on what facts or assumptions they ^ased their judgments. One considera- 
tion is that there is a Blight nepativc relationship betvreen durability and 
the degree cf administrative difficulty entailed in inpleraentation. That is, 
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T/JLE 11-^ 

ICTLRCCRl-CL^MICN'S OF OVATION CVLJ'ACTFRISTICS 



icarson Ccrrelatlcn Coefficients 

A.'!n Inlstra t Ive 
Quslity Difficulty DuraMllty 

Percent Use .34* -.32 .73 

Quality ~ .:3* .54* 

Difficulty " — --^^ 

Dura! illty 



3T?oar:^n^^^-nk-0rdcr Ccrrclatl: n Cc efficients 

.Vcinlstratlve 

Quality Difficulty DuraMllty 

Percent Use .34* -.24 .71 

Quality ~ -1^* -^5* 

Difficulty — " --3^ 

Durability — — 



Kendall r<ank-Cr-:er CrrrGl-^ti-n Coefficients 

Y'iriin 1 s tr at Ive 
Quality Difficulty 

Percent Use .28* - 18 

Quality — -07* 

Difficulty 

Durah illty 

*The correlations are y-ase-' '-n 14 itSDS (the rest 
are ^ase^ cn 17) Vecause the three innovations 
frr which there was lew consensus ^n quality are 
cinittec\ 



DuraMllty 

.32* 
-•IS 
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the judp.es were less likely reparr! inn'^vaticns which receive'^, high admin- 
xatrativc difficulty scores as havinr a high chance for preservaticn. Clearly, 
tc some extent at least, the decree tc vhich an inncvaticn entails administra- 
tive proMens affects its chances fcr preservation. 

Surprisingly, in general, innovations vrhich require an Initial outlay of 
money are slightly mere likely to he used frequently in the schools in cur 
sample than the innovations which do nnt entail an initial expense (Tatle II. 7). 
Even if the positive relationship is .^.^u^tful (the Q coefficient is only .33), 
it is olvious that the expected negative relationship is net suhetantlatcd. 
There may le three explanations derivin;: fron the relationships of high cost 
innovations tc ''duraMlity, ' 'quality* cr 'administrative difficulty. We will 
consider the first ?f these tamediately and the latter two helow as we discuss 
the relevant variaMes- 



mLF II. 7 
FREQUENCY CF USIi I'Y COST OF imiOVATIONS 



Frequency 
of Use 


COST 

Hif^h 


Low 


High 


Language Labc ratory 


Teaching Teams 


(23%-67%) 


Instructional Material Center 


Independent Study 




Resource Center 


lack-to-Iack Scheduling 




Television Instructi'^n 


Directed Study 


L^w 

(2S-25%) 


rr<*^granned Instruction 
Teaching Machines 
Telephone Amplification 


Simulation and Gaming 
Continuous Progress 
Flexible Scheduling 
Schccl-within-School ^. 
Optional Attendance 
Non-graded Program 
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There the rrcssiMlity thrt innr^vaticns thr.t require cafital outlays 
and rur chase of new prouucts represent an investnent which schools are loath tn 
negate. And since we are measuring inplementation rather than mere adopt ion > 
our measure of use nipht reflect this sunken investment factor. Hov/ever, when 
Wi. observe the relationship tetwecn cost and durability (as judged by experts), 
we find a moderately negative relationship (Q » -.3C). If we can rely on the 
judrnents of the experts as to the extent to which each innovation is likely to 

preserved, then the greater dura>^ility of costly innovations is an unwarranted 
assunrption. Moreover, as wc can see in Ta^lc II. 8 only three of the innovations 
that cost an initial oulay were piven hifh iural ility scores Yy the judfcs and 
two ct these three were those which cculd rest easily >c imrlementcc on a niece- 
racal lasis: instruct ional material center anJ resource center. The lofic here 
is probal-ly that in many cases schools arc net willinp to mcke a major financial 
ccnmltment to an innovation which is net reversal le and therefore when they 
install it often dc sc on a minimal and perhaps meaningless ^a8ls• 

TA.-LE II. 8 
DURAI'ILITY OF IMKCVATIONS ".CST 



COST 



ERIC 



Dural-ility Hiph 

liigh Lan^ua^c La^^^ratory 

(28Z-^'7%) Instructional Mater j^>l Ccnttr 

Resource Center 



Lew 

(2Z-25?) 



Television Instruction 
Froprantned Instruction 
Teachinr Machines 
Telephone Aniplif ication 



_^ L^w 

Teachinr Teams 
Independent Study 
Directed Study 
Siunilation and Gaminp 
School-wit hin-School 
Non-graded Prorram 



Tack-tc-rack Scheduling/ 
Continuous T^ropress 
FlexiMc Scheduling 
Optional Attendance 
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The Quality cf an innovation is also positively related to the frequency 
with which it is used in schools which may indicate that the lev quality inno- 
vations — if they are adopted at all — src more frequently dropped after a 
trial proprain. \^en ve look at tho relationship between quality and frequency 
of use in TaMc II* 3 wc can see that the relationship is not a perfect one and 
that there are four deviations from the prlnary relationship, T\70 of the 
deviant cases result directly from cur cuttinf points between high and lov 
values of the variables; i^e., ! oth ncn-pradcd rrcfran and lanpuapc laboratory 
have scores which arc immediately l^elow the cutting points used, in the former 
case for the varia! le of frccuency of use and in the latter for the variable 
cf quality. The same is not true of the other two deviant cases: continuous 
prepress is an innovation which is used infrtqOfintly in schools in spite of the 
fact that the judges assecc that it le of hi^h quality* And television instruc- 
tion is often implemented in spite of its low quality rating and expense. 
Interestingly, Loth of the innovations which arc used frequently ^ut are rated 
relatively low on quality — television instruction and language laboratory — 
cost money and tre well-puMicized innrvatiops. It is possible that their 
implement At ion is the result of pressures from those involved in the manufacture 
or marketing of the equipment or frcn grroups who want their schools to have the 
newest innovations. Administrators anxious tc show that they arc Innovative 
might also select these two because cf their high visT'^ility and publicity. 

Overall, the quality of an innovation is nepatively related tc cost as 
can he seen in TaMe 11.10 (the Q coefficient is -.54). Thus considerations 
of educational contribution cannot explain the relationship between cost and 
use. Of the six high cost innovations, only two — instructional tnaterial 
center and resource center — received hi^h quality ratines. These are low 
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ta:le II. s 

FREQUENCY CF USE 'Y QUALITY OF IWIOVATIOrS 



QUALITY 





High 


Lew 


Use 


(4.2-4.C) 


(2.C-4.1) 




Instructional Material Center 


Lat5c:uafre La-' oratory 


(28Z-f7?) 


Teachinp Teacis 


Television Instruction 




Resource Center 






Independent Study 






Directed Study 




Lew 


Ken-graded Prof-rar 


Simulation and Gaming 


(2%-25Z) 


Ccntinucus Prepress 


Profrrammed Instruction 






Teachinj* Machines 






FlexiMe Scheduling 






Optional Attendance 



TAILF. 11.10 
QUALITY OF INNOVATIONS lY COST 



COST 



Quality High Low 



High 

(4.2-4.8) 


Instructional Material Center 
Rcsrurce Center 


Teachinp leans 
Independent Study 
Directed Study 
Continuous Propress 
Ncn-gradcd Pro^?ram 


Low 


Lanq:uaf^c La' oratory 


Simulation and Gaciinp 


(2.6-4.1) 


Television Instruction 


FlexiMe Schcdulinp 




Pror^rarcmed Instruction 


Optional Attendance 




Teaching Machines 





ERIC 
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risk innovations in that they do not ontcil fundamental restructurinp of roles, 
etc., and they arc >oth innovations which, as was noted atove, can be Imple- 



do net demand a large initial investnient. 

Turninf: to the variaMe of administrative difficulty , we can see that, 
as might le expected, it is slightly nepatively related to use (TaMe 11.11). 
Innovaticus which entail greater difficulty or adjustments are less frequently 
used than those that can le installed more easily. On the other hand, some 
innovations which arc difficult to install are implemented quite frequently, 
which means that the depree of administrative adjustment that is necessary 
does net create an insuperable harrier to implement at ion • 



mented piecemeal (one can gradually expand the facilities. 



Therefore, they 



TATLE 11.11 



FREQUENCY OF USE EY /iBMINISTEATIVE DIFFICULTY 



/DMINISTPATIVIi DIFFICULTY 



High 
(2.2>2.8) 



L0V7 



Use 



a.i-2.1) 



High 

(2tZ-67%) 



Teaching Teams 
Television Instruction 
Independent Study 



Languape Laboratory 
Instruct ioiwl Material Center 
Resource Center 
Dack-to-Dack Scheduling 
Directed Study 



Low 



(2Z''25?) 



Non-graded Program 
Continuous Progress 
FlcxiMe Scheduling 
Schcol-within-School 
Optional Attendance 



Simulation and Gaming 
Teaching Machines 
Telephone Amplification 



Programmed Instruction 
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Although adr:ini3trative difficulty is not c'irectly related to the cuality 
of an innovation, it seems probable that it is a variable that intervenes 
between the judgment of an innovation's vorth and the final decision to irple- 
ir-ent it. Both of the innovations which were used infrequently in schoolr tut 
t-Those wrth was rated as being relatively hiph also received relatively high 
adninistrativc difficulty scores. In particular, continuous propress vhich xras 
a dt.viant case in Table II. 9, had an adjustTr.ent score of 2.6, and non-graded 
procran, the borderline deviant case^ had an adjustnent score of 2.C. And, 
interestingly, cne of the innovations which was used frequently but received 
a relatively low quality score — lanfuapc Iftboratory also received a low 
administrative difficulty ratinp (1.^^), which suggests that Its frequent, per- 
haps indi8criii:lnate Implement at ion nay dcriv^ in part from the fact that, aside 
froc its cost, it is relatively easy to ic:plenent. 

Finplly, adninistretlve difficulty of Ir.plencntation, as rated by the 
juJfes, is nc??.tlvely related to cost, as seen In TaM^ 11.12. This su;>fre8ts 
that the developRont of nei^ practices rcruirlnj* the purchase of new ecuipnent 
^.r ether resources hns been successful in sf^lvinc' the prnblen of ir.plerent^tion. 
Ibwever, the f?.ct that net .-^11 of these new products '?.re hif!h in c^ducaticnal 
v?!lue 8u?:^3Bts tbiat the proHem cf iioplercritr.tion nay have been solved at the 
expense .jf developinf> pr^.ctlces cf exenrlary value. And it is also possible 
that the adopt i'^n of "er.sy*'* innovatir^ns has senred as a token substitute 'or 
structural changes which pronlse ^renter ec'ucational Inpr.ct, such as continuous 
prepress, non-graded pro(>rans an'! directed' study. 

Ancthcr iEplicatlon r^f the nc.cAtivc rcletionship between c^st and A-'.ir.in- 
istrctive Difficulty is that pr-ictiticncrs nust often f^c€ a ' trade-off" 
between financial expense and ornanizational effrrt. ^^en cne crnsiders that 
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the structural chr.r.rcS; such as irccto. stu'y ir'^^rnrs, arc rf hi:^heir quality 
than certain cf the r_.^r€ costly, lut easily inplcrcnter' practices, then it 
w. uli' seer*, that the. wiser ccurso acti n vrrulc". he tc expem! -rjy^nizatirnal 
c<^f'rt rather than rxnoy. ^^cvcrtbeless, it aprcars that practitir^ners arc 
coristraincd frequently to a«Vrt cxrensivc, Iv irp^ict practices ty the or^nn- 
izatirnal prchlens rcsoc' hiph ir^^xt practices* 



TAFLE 11.12 





ADiMraiSTEATIVf. DIFFICULTY TY 


COCT 




COST 




xV.nini s t r ? t i vc 
Difficulty 


I'i-h 


Low 


Iliph 

(2.2~2.G) 


Television Instruction 
PropraiTjrcc! Instructl'^n 


Teaching Tcans 
Inc'.epenc' mt Stuc!y 
!4-n-prac'cc' Prep ran 
Crntinurus Prcfress 
Flcxi> Ic Schec'ulinp 
Schrcl-vTithin-Scho'-.l 
Optirnal Attendance 


a.?~2.1) 


Lan.-jua^-o Lab^r-it'^ ry 
Instructicnrl Material Center 
Res'^urcc Center 
Tf-achinp Machines 
Telophc nc Anplif iciti'^n 


Dack-tc-I?ack Scheduling 
Directed Sturdy 
SiT'ulaticn and Gar.in? 



The qucstirn still rc:;.ain6 whether it is this ne-ativc rcaationshin 
letwcen est and adninistrativc difficulty that ^cc-^unts for the rorc frequent 
use cf costly innovations, since it is rossitle (as wc have arpued) that the 
frequent a^^'opti^n nf sorx hiph c.^st, relatively 1- >w nuality innovations is 
.lue tr their ease rf ir^^lrr entrtir n an' tr^^nsporta^ility. Powevcr, tbis 
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explanati on is vitiatc-l ' y the f?ct that f the tv- frequently user' innovations 
of hif'h cost anc? low cuality, at least one — tclevisicn instructicn — is alsr 
pivcn a hic;h difficulty score. The nc'.opti^n rf such a "fac'.Jish" practice can- 
not ' e owinr solely to its transi;crta>-ility . 

Lo'-kinr fvt the ccrMnation of variaMes we have been c^lscussinp, we note 
that there are tw. hi-h cost inn«-vatir>n8 which arc very frequently atloptecl and 
which are also high in quality, easily installed and likely tc be ^reserved. 
These are resource centers and instructional Di».terial centers. It would seen 
reasonable to assume that the expense ^f these two innovations would ^e offset 
'•y the comhination rf their positive attributes. This leaves us, then, with 
only two hip.h cost innovations whose relatively hiph popularity cannot be 
explained by either quality of ease of Isplcmentation: television instruction 
(in use in 36% of all schools) and pro,'»rarned instructi'^n (In use in 21?^ of 
all schools). We therefore suprust that It is the social function served. iy 
the adoption of these two innovations which accounts for their appeal. 

In an atuosphere of puUic criticicr -f schools such as we described in 
ur Introduction, it would be under s t ar.d c if schools sought to taplencnt 
practices which were hi.'-hly visible ar/. c-r:rchensible to layncn. Television 
instruction and propranned instruction arc practices ^f this kind. In contrast, 
continuous prepress, directed study, simulation or naming, and so forth, are 
relatively esoteric innovati' ns, lacking equivalent prr. r'ucer sponsorship and 
publicity in the nass media. Ue will pursue this notion in the fcllowinp 
chapters as we explore the relationship letween a variety of independent vari- 
ables and the nunber and type of innovations adopted in the schools. 
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CHAPTER III 

Ve begin the substantive portion of our studv of the adoption of innova- 
tions in urban high schools by examining the school systems as units reuher 
than by focussing on indivic»ual schools. There are several reasons vhy ve 
bef:in in this fashion. Irst, conce^tuallv, it ir.akes sense to start with the 
larp:est unit of analysis and ^^ork down to smaller units. By understanding 
what determines the general level at which an. ertire school system innovates 
ve will be able to make more sense out of the detenr.irants of innovation in 
the individual schools. econd, there are a number of variables which may be 
important to our analysis vhich can only be studied by looking at the school 
system in its entirety. Included among these are variables describing the 
cities in which the schools are located and the organization of the central 
office. Finally, we wanted to ascertain whether all schools in a city adopted 
the same number and tyj)e of innovations. Had this been the case our analysis 
would have had to stop at the level of cities and we would have been compelled 
to investigate only variables relatia?: to cities with an eirnhasis on the 
structure and organization of the central office of the school system rather 
than examining differencefi between the individual schools in our sample. As 
we will see below, this was not the case. The schools within the cities 
varied widely in both the number and ty^e of innovations adopted, the same 
time, *ince there are also differences between the cities in the rate at which 
they adopt innovations, "e have reason to examine the city and school system 
data first. 
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Measurement of Innovation 

In order to look at the city school s^'-stems as single units ve created 
a variable vrhich describes the /general level of innovation for each svstem. 
The variable is a mean score, calculated by addin^^ the individual innovation 
scores for each school in a school system and dividing by the number of 
schools within the city for which ve have the necessary information (cf. 
column ^, '^able III.l). 

The innovation sc^ores for cities ranges from ^.f to with an overall 
city mean of h.Q. In Table 111,1 we present the distribution of cities alonfr 
this variable in rank order from hip;h to low. Columns two and three of this 
table show the distribution of scores vithin each city, 'n column two we 
give the range of scores for the schools in each city. As we can see, in most 
school systems there are great differences between the schools, Fven the 
cities with high mean innovation scores have vide variations in the extent 
to which innovations are adopted in thd- individual schools. However, although 
the range of scores is broad in these cities — there are differences of as 
many as twelve innovations between the highest and lowest schools — ve 
should also note that the ranges both start and end at a higher point in 
those cities at the tor) of the distribution. Most schools in the highly 
innovative cities hpve nore than t^o innovations and rone have as many as 
fourteen, whereas in the less innovative cities there are many schools with 
no innovations at all. The width of the range is also indicated in column 
three of Table III, I where ve present the standard deviation for each city. 
The cities with the highest mean scores often have hif?h standard deviations*| 
which is simply another way of showing that there is great variation within/ 
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th^'SO cities. ovevor, thrre sire- relatively hi^h stanc^ard deviations scat- 
tered throughout tl^e distribution ''ndicatin^ that great differences "between 
the schools within a single city is not just a phenomenon of the cities with 
hii^her scores, 

n colunn four of Ta'ble III.l we present the nunVcr of schools in each 
of the- cities which returned questionnaires in the initial ?JA$SP studv. ""his 
fifl^ure represents the number of schools which were used to calculate the mean 
scores. 'n the next column ve have the fi^iire for the total number of hif?h 
schools in each city systen. By comparing the two numbers wo can assess tbo 
degree of cooperation for the *IASSP study. In e5ght cities all high schools 
resrKDnded to the survev. In others the response rate was much lower, drot)- 
pinp^ to hlr in Pittsburgh. The overall resPonsF rate ''as ^1*^. 

In the following analysis of the differences in innovation scores between 
the cities ve focus on the context, starting with the broadest context — the 
region of the country in which the school is located — and narrovrin^: our 
sights as we consider the city, the school system and finally the effects of 
community involvement in the neighborhoods in which the individual schools 
are located, 'lie raalor portion of our investigation in this chapter examines 
variables describing the cities and the school systems. The city character- 
istics we include are. size, median family income, percent below TX)verty level, 
racial composition and education level* The school system characteristics 
ve examine are size, racial composition of the student enrolLment, per mpil 
expenditures, teachers* salaries and organization of the central office. 
There are several variab]es ^-^hich ve consider relevant as both citv and school 
svstcn characteristics' size, racial composition, and some estimate of the 
availability of mone^''. '^en ve examine these variables as city character- 



TABLE III.l 
•!^AN lUNOVATION SCORFS FOR CITIES 



CITY ''can Innovation Range Standard number of Schools 





Sc ore 


Within City 


Deviation 


In- Study/Total 


Miami 




3-11^ 


3.k 


lT/21 


'Unneapolis 


8^ 


2-lU 




21/27 


San Diego 


7.8 


3-13 




20/?l 


Onaha 


7. ft 


0-12 


h.2 


7/7 


Seattle 


7.3 


1-12 


3.1 


11/U4 


Oklahoma Citv 


7.1 


J»-ll 


2.8 


9/15 


San Antonio 


6.8 


3-11 


2.7 


Q/O 


Portland 


6.3 


h-12 


?.k 


12/18 


Atlanta 




1-10 


2.7 


21/27 


Honolulu 


5.8 


i^-7 


1.3 


5/5 


Birmingham 


5.1' 


0-10 


2.5 


1'715 


Norfolk 


5.1^ 


5-7 


0. 


5/5 


Baltimore 


5.f. 


2-11 


2.7 


15/21 


Philadelphia 


5.3 


0-11 


2.B 


15/23 


Long Beach 


5.2 


1-9 


2.9 


5/7 


Rochester 


5.1 


l-in 


2. 


0/11 


Louisville 


5.9 


0-1? 


3.f 


6/7 


Houston 


5.0 


0--12 


3.1 


21/25 


Phoenix 


5.9 


2-0 


2.U 


10/10 


San Francisco 


1.8 


2-0 


2.-- 


in/in 


"Denver 




3-7 


1.7 
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TAPLH III.l (cont. 



CITY 


*'ean Innovation 
Score 


^ange 
Within City 


standard 
Deviation 


number of Schools 
In-Studv /Total 


Washington 




2-9 


2.5 


0/20 


Cleveland 




0-9 


?.9 


1^/10 


Dallas 




2-12 


2.7 


20/<?l 


*1enT>his 


1.3 


1-11 


2.3 


21/26 


Pittsburgh 




2-6 


1.7 


7/17 


Detroit 


U.2 


2-10 


2.5 


21 /2U 


St. Paul 




1-8 


2.? 


o/o 


Kansas ^^itv 


U.l 


2-7 


l.S 


10/11 


Fort VoTth 


h.O 


1--^ 


2.1 


ll»/15 


St. \ouis 


3.9 


1-7 


2.3 


9/15 


Indianapolis 


3.8 


0-8 




12/12 


Cincinnati 


3.7 


1-9 


?.9 


7/9 


Akron 


3.7 


0-0 


3.] 


o/lO 


Los Angeles 


3.6 


0-10 




l4li/56 


'lev York 


3.5 


0-13 


2.9 


I43/72 


Columbus 


3.1 


1-10 


?.h 


13/15 


Toledo 


3.3 


0-6 


2.2 


10/11 


Chicago 


i . 5 




2.? 


51/65 


Boston 


?.2 


0-11 


2.8 


13/16 


I?ev Orleans 


3.2 


1-10 


2.7 


13/15 


Newark 


3.0 




2.n 


9/10 


Buffalo 




0-R 


2.1- 


13/20 


*Ulvaukee 




1-5 


l.lt 


7/15 
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istics, 'heir relation to the school svstoin is prosur*(-<'^ to bi in»^*iroct. 

Throughout most of this chapter our dependent variable is the mean inno- 
vation score for the cities. n the final section (when ve look at the 
effects of community involvenent in the schools) ve use the innovetior 
scores for individual schools discussed in our introductory chapter as our 
dependent variable. 

Region of the CouDtry 

Looking over the distribution of cities in "^ablc ve can see that 

there is a pattern in the rank order ir which the cities appear. Cities 
located in the PrairieA^estern, Southwestern and Southern portions of th^ 
country are more Jikely to appear at the top of the list than cities from 
other regions,^ No Northeastern or Border cities appear until we go as far 
down as Baltimore and Philadelphia, ind the first Northcentral city is Cleve- 
land, n the tventy-Sfc^cond place on the list. This ordering is in line with 
popular conceptions t^at the West is a more innovative region of the country 
and that the East is more traditional in its approach to education. However, 
when we look more closely at the regional distribution of cities we can see 
that there are wide variations within the regions as velJ as between them. 

'n Table III. 2 ve present the regional classification of cities vdth 
the mean scores for the entire region and the standard deviation of the scores 
within each region. As we can see, although there are differences between the 
regions in this country in the rate at which city school systems within tber 
adopt educational innovations, there arc also wide variations within most of 

^The reiUonal classification of cities is presented in Table Illt?. 
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ABL^ III.? 
REGIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES 
WITH INNOVATION SCORES, ^^EA^^S, Aim STArm/iRD DEVIATION 



NORTHEAST: 



BORDER : 



SOlTmJEST: 



Rochester 5.1 

Buffalo 2.h 

Newark 3.0 

Boston 3.2 

Philadelphia 5.3 

Nev York 3.5 



'jouisville 
Kansas City 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Washington 
Baltimore 



5.0 
U.l 
3.7 
3.9 
U.6 
5.^ 



Fort Worth h.O 

Oklahoma City 7.1 

Phoenix 5 . 0 

San Antonio 5 . 3 

Dallas h.h 

Houston 5 . ^ 



Mean 
S.D. 
!I 



3.9 
1.01 

(6) 



Mean 
S.D. 

N 



U.5 

if) 



^^ean 
S.D. 

N 



5-n 

if) 



NORTHCEirTRAL : 

Akron 3 . 7 

Toledo 3.3 

Columbus 3.^ 

Indianapolis 3.8 

Pittsburgh ^+.3 

Milwaukee 2.^* 

Cleveland ^.^ 

Detroit ^^.2 

Chicago 3.3 



SOUTHEAST: 



Miaini 

Norfolk 

Birmingham 

Atlanta 

Memphis 

New Orleans 



8.f 

5.1^ 
6.0 
U.3 
3.2 



P^AIRIE/V.TSTERN : 

Omaha 7 . ^ 

St. Paul h.^ 

Portland ^.3 

Long Beach 5.2 

Minneapolis S.(r 

Denver . 3 

Seattle 7 . 3 

San Diego 7.^ 

San Francisco ^ .B 

Los Angeles 3.6 



Mot. 
S.D. 
N 



3.7 

.^>3 
(9) 



Mean 3-5 
S.D. l.f:(^ 
N (6) 



Mean 
S.D. 

N 



<.0 

1.^3 

(10) 
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the ref^ions and, particularly, in the V:estern and Soutb^^astorn areas. Although 
the western T>ortion of this country nav be more innovative, not all cities in 
the ^-'est conforr to this standard. And, in the South ve cen sef^ that the high 
roan is to a great extent deterrined by the hi/^h scores ir r^ia'ni and Atlanta, 
tvo atypical Southern cities, "^his leads us to suspect that perhaps the dif- 
ference between the regions is created irore by city factors than regional ones, 
i.e., that there is sonething about the cities in certain portions of the coun- 
tn/- that allow for more innovation rather than the fact that there is a re6!:ional 
ethos. Below when we look at variables describing the cities ve will be able 
to account for sone of the findings noted above. 

Cities and School Systenf=^ 

Size 

We first examine the relation of size to the adoption of innovations. 
We want to know whether the size of the city population is in any way related 
to the rate at which the cities adopt innovations in their schools. In the 
popular literature one frequently reads about the distinct problepis of big 
cities and their school systems. Whether the larger cities have nore problems 
because of thr-ir ^izc n,lo»'C or >ccou^ of ot>er c^-^rr,ct*^rl9ticc ^rhich ^r"- 
related to size is not always clear. For instance, larger cities are ^ore 
likely to have a variety of social problems that compete with education for 
funds as well as nore highly bureaucratized school systems. 

n this study we examine only the largest cities in the nation. There- 
fore we cannot draw distinctions between very lar^^e and very small cities and 
totally clarify the effects of city size on school syster.s. On the other 
hand, the cities in the study do cover a fairly broad spectrun of size thpm- 
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selves and therefore we can see whether there is any effect of size a>^ove a 
certain level* 

The cities in our study range in size of population fron a lov in Akron 
of 27*^,^25 to a high- in New York City of almost eight million*-^ Among these 
cities, population size has a decided negative relation to the mean numher of 
innovations adopted in the school systen (r = -.28) • In Tahle II. 3 i^e can see 
that the relationship betv^en city size and innovation rates is "basically a 
linear one. 

TABLE III. 3 
>'!EAiI INIIOVATICM SCORES FO? CITIFS 
BY SIZE OF CITY 



CITY SIZE 'lean Innovation Scores Nurher of Cjties 

Snail (belov 500,000) 5.3 1^ 

Mediun (500,000 to r>0f^,oo9) h.g 11 

Large (over 700,000) 

11 (Uh) 



Our question then is what nakes larger cities less likely to innovate 
than sraaller ones and, nore specifically, what is there about cities with popu- 
lations over 700,000 that inhibits the adoption of innovations. Before we 
attempt to explain this relationship by the introduction of other city charac- 
teristics, we want to see whether we find a similar relationship between size 

^City population size was obtained frop. the 1^70 census, op. cit > 
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and innovation at the school systen level. 

Naturally, oitv population size is hi^^hly related to the size of the high 
school enrollment (r = .6U) The correlation is not perfect because cities 
vary in the proportions of the population in different a^e groups (i.e., sone 
cities ore "y">unger*' than others and have a higher proportion of school-afl^e 
children). Also, cities differ in the percent of students who attend private 
schools. 2 When talking about the size of the educational system, ve vant to 
enphasize again that ve are looking only at one end of a spectrun. We do not 
include any school systcn with fewer than 11,000 students and vAny school sys- 
tens in this country are consirlerably snaller. 

' he data fror. other studies which have examined the relation between 
school syster,!. size and the adoption of new educational practices is contradic- 
tory. At least one Btu^y has found that size of school district enrollment is 
positively related to innovation in districts with enrollnents rangin^^ fro?i ^00 
to 99,000 students^ whereas anothrr assumes that large cities alvavs fare worse 
because "tho sheer size of the central city school svsten becomes of overridin^c 
iiaportance when one considers the logistics of change." (italics mine)^ Re- 

^School enrollnent obtained from the 1970 census, op. cit . 

^The proportion of students who attend private schools ranges trora 33*^ 
to UO?, with an overall nean of 27%. "his data was obtained fror the 1970 cen- 
sus, op. cit ., which lists separately figures for public school enrollrent and 
total school enrollment. 

^Ronald G. Havelock and Mary C. Havelock, Educational Innovation in the 
United States > Vol, 1: The National Survey: The Substance and the Process , 
(Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institue for 
Social Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1973), p. 20. 

Hlorris Janowitz, Institution Building in Urban Education (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1971) p. 23. 
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search on industrial or^rarizations su^^^^ests that larr^or or^rarizations adopt nev 
ideas and new technioues ^t a faster rate than smaller orfranizations , althou<?>^ 
t>ere is sone indication that the relationship ni^ht he curvilinear, w5th th« 
very larf:e orf^anizations heinr somewhat less innovative than the redjun-s5zed 
ones.^ 

hat the city size (or its correlates) influences education independently 
size of enrollnent is suti^rrstc' ly the fact thct there Is only a weak rela- 
tion Ictwcen the nur.bcr rf students cnr'^llcd in the puHlc hlph sch. '•Is ^n^ the 
inncv-^tlrn rate the systen (r « .21) and n^ rclntlrn between the nur>er of hirh 
schools in the school svsten and innovation rates, althouf^h this measure of 
school systen size is also hif^hly related to city TX)pulation size (r = 

Since ve find cnly a slip^ht relp.tlcnshir between school syster size end inno- 
vatirn ratt.s, vre susrect that whatever is causin- the relatirnshlr between city size 
and innovation rates, it r.ust have so'^.ethirj^ to do with the resources at the 
disposal o^ the city or with the characteristics of the population rathor tliem 
the fact of size alone, 'therefore, we now turn to cxanine a series of variables 
which differentiate the cities to see- whether thov he]r to explain our finding. 

Money 

One wav in which larfre and srtall cities rtay differ is in the anount of 
noney that is available both in terms of individual fanily incories and expend- 
itures for education. 3n the analysis hftlow we ^irst consider two measures of 
the wealth of the city population and then turn to the cuestion of per pupil 
cxnenditures in the school system. 

review of the relevant literature on this cuostion car found in 
Ronald Havolock, lanninf? for Innovation throu^yh "^issonination and ^utiliza- 
tion of Kno^/led^e (Ann Arbor, Michigan- Tnstitutt for Social Research, Univer- 
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Ve uso tvo separate TiCasures of the wealth of thr* cit'»' population: the 
first is r.edian far.ily incor-c which alloy's us to assess the goncral standard 
of living; in thti cjtv; the second is tvie percent of the citv Txjr^ulatior that 
lives helow the poverty level. Wc use this measure hr-causr wo T^nt to be 
cr^rtain that 're pic^ up anv ineaualjties in education in cities including: nanv 
Ix>or people. 

Neither of those measures has a significant correlation with the innova- 
tion rate in a city. Ithough the rnedian family income is positively correlated 
^^th city size (r = .3*^0 it cannot explain thr ne^^ative relationship "between 
size and innovation rates since it is the larger cities which have more wealth, 
and this factor is unrelated to innovation. 

**0n3 thing wc may he sure of in the study of adaptability. A.daptabilitv 
is influenced by the ar.ount of T3oney spent. With this assertion Ross opens 
his chapter on the relationship tetveen financial resources and adaptability 
in which he cites ruch research data (deriving nrinarily fror the ^'ort studies) 
which seem to confim his initial statcr^ent. Fovever, some other, more recent, 
research bv Carlson^ and Janowitz-^ has yielded contradictory findings. Carlson 
^ound a rather low relation between expenditure per child (his measure of finan- 
cial resources) and arount of adoption of new educational practices. And 
Janowitz has noted that a large part of the thrust for increased funds has been 
to reduce class size and not to introduce change into urban school systems. 

-"•Donald F. ^oss (ed.). Administration for Adaptability (New York: Metro- 
politan School Study Council, Teachers College, Colun>^ia University, 19?8), 
pp. 36?-U02. 




'^Richard 0. Carlson, The Adoption of Education Innovations (Pugene, 
Oref^on: University of Orec^on Press, 19^5), p. 6?. 

^Janowitz, op. cit , , p. 21. 
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ur findings are 7!0re in line with those of farlsor and J^inovitz than 
the earlier studies. Per pupil expenditures for th^:^ cities in our study ranges 
frO!n a lov of "35^ in Bimirv^lan to a hif^h of alnost thr-^-e tines that nuch in 
'^.och'^stcr '^e overall mean for per pur^il expenditures -in thcM^ cities in 
197C was VBf^. \s wo c?^n see in TalDle III.^ there is a sTiJ^ht negative rela- 
tion between per t)ur)il ex-Denditures and the adoption of innovation. 

TABLE III.U 
'^F/JJ IIJNOV^TION PCORE? FOl CITTFS 
BY PER PUPIL ^CPFTOITII^vES 



Per Pupil Exr?enditures 
$300 to ^'^^oq 
**<00 to ^^699 
^700 to "^799 
'^^00 and over 



^lesxi Innovation Scores 



5.1 



III 
13 

13 
7 

(U3) 



Pron our findings wc ^ouD.d argue that the air.ount of ronev s^oent for 
education on a Der pupil basis does not necessarily reflect the commitnent of 
a co'Tr.unity to creating high ouality education. In fact, per pupil expenditure 
probably reflects the expense of ininninpj a school syst'=^ri more than conmitment 
to Quality education, since it is positively correlated to city size (r = . ) 
and necritivdy to the percent of the populatirn livinf> bclov; the poverty level 



¥er Pupil Expenditur-^ data obt?5ined from nicest of Ilducational 
Statistic.*^, en. cit- 



n 



(r • -.2I(), variables which would relate to the general cost of livinr. 

However, our findings have to be put in perspective. Many writers in 
discussing the problems of urban education enphasize the crucial variant of 
noneV, noting that cities receive proportionally less state aid than other 
commmities,^ and that costs in large cities are much higher tban in subur>ian 
or rural areas with the result that the sane amount of money has less potential 
for actually being spent on improving the education ir cities than in other 
areas. Oar data do not speak to these points directlv. We are not referring 
to the issue of quality of education but onlv to the extent to which a school 
system is willing: to experiment in new educational techniques. I^nd on this 
issue, our data show that when lool^ing at differences among cities — rather 
than between cities and other types of communities — financial resources alor.c 
are not sufficient to create an innovative climate. 

Racial Composition 

We now introduce the racial composition of the city and of the school 
system as variables which nay help to shed light on the relationship betvreen 
city size and innovation. 

The racial composition of the city population is related to the mean in- 
novation rate of a city. The higher the proportion of whites in the population 
as a whole, the greater the likelihood that the school system will be innova- 
tive (r = .25). The proportion of a city that is neither white nor Black is 
not related to the number of innovations in the city school systOT at all. 
However, the larger the percentage of Blacks in the city population, the lover 
the mean number of innovations (r = -.'^2). 



^Seymour Sacks and Davie* ^^»nney. The Allocptior of ^^,scp1 ^oscurces tc 
Larre City School Districts (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 196P). 



In the tables bclov wo will use the proportion of ELacVs in a citv rather 
than any othor racial or ethnic group to describe the conT>osition because thr- 
census definition is clearer for Blacks than it is for vhites^ and because 
whothc-r the renainder of th^^ city's population is Caucasion or of sonc other 
r.inority group does not seen to be as relevant a distinction, A large Oriental 
or Spanish surnane population does not hive any significant effect on innova- 
tion,^ It is important to note, however, that vhen we ootIov the variable per-- 
cent Black to describe a city, this does not nean that the city is otherwise 
Eiostly white, since several of the cities vith sr.all Plack p'^pulations have 
other ninorlty i^^^xxleXlons • 

Table III. 5a makes clear, the: negative r'^lation between t>^e rercert 
of the population that is Black and innovativcness is >-v no means a strictlv 
linear one. The correlation is rnaskinf^ a "stop** rf.lr.ti^ nship. There are'^rly 
slight differences between the several groupings of cities with more than a 
10"" Plack population but the ten cities with less than a lOl Plack population 
are, ^ hen combined, far r^ore likely to be hi^h on innovation, (This is not to 
say, of course, that no city with a significant l?lac> population has a high 
mean innovation score: Miani and Oklahoma City both have Plack populations 
which exceed 10? of the total and have innovation scores of 6*^ axi^ 7.1 
respectively. ^ 

■^he 1070 census defines populations as being ^/hite, Negro and only 
in some cases uses other other classifications. Therefore Spanish and other 
nopulations are occasionally classified as \^ites. 

^There is no relationship between the percent of the school population 
that is neither white nor Black and nean innovation scores. 

Vor instance, the Southwestern cities contain sizeable ^^exican-American 
populations. 
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TABLF III- 5a 
^!J'Ar' I^TT'OVPTTOn SCORFS ^OP CITIES 
RY PERCEOT OF CITY POPULATlOr THAT IS BLACK 



Percent Black Mean Innovation Scores Munber of Cities 
Less than lo;^ f -3 10 
10% to lo^ ^-3 1'^ 
20% to 39^ ^'3 11 



ve cxanine the relationship betveen racial conposition and innovation 
at the school systen^ level we find a similar relationship • '^ean innovation 
scores are strongly related in a negative direction to the percent of the stu- 
dent body that is Black (r = -.^7); rot at all to the t^erccnt of the student 
body that is Caucasian; and only slightly, positively, related to the nercont 
that is neither Black nor Caucasian (r = .19). ^his neans that some of the 
cities that have high innovation rates have large ron-Black ninority student 
populations and that these populations do .not inhibit the rate of innovation. 
However, these are also, generally, cities with snail Black T)opulations, There- 
fore, ^e assme that what is causing the relationshir) is the absence of a Black 
ninority and not the presence of other ninority grouris . 

The relationship between the proportion of the sc . 1 systen population 

^11 tables wh^ch include the variable of racial composition exclude 
Hawaii because the racial situation there is totally different than that in 
the con'' inental U.S. cities. 



*hat is Black and r.oan innovation scores wh^n f^xaninr-d in ta>^ular fom ('T'a>"lr 
III,5b) appears vrry nuch as it did vhc-n cxa'^iincd at th^ citv level: thoro is, 
again, a ''tipping point" above which differences ,ir the percent of thi> student 
population that is Placl^ have no effect on innovation rates. School systems 
vith Kioro than 20^ Black students arc far less likely to be innovative than 
school systems with fever Blacks, (Th^ difference in "^■iT)ping points" bptv^een 
the city level and the school svstem level can probably be ascribed to tho fact 
that Blacks have a higher birthrate than whites and therefore have noro 
school-age children and the fact that vhorp therr are nore Plac^^s in a 
school systen more parents r.ay send '^beir children to private schools.) In any 
case, th^ ten cities vith snail Black student populations arc the sane citjes 
with few Blacks in the population as a whole, '^hev are Denver, Lom Peach, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Eioenix, Portland, San Antorio, Sar Dir>^^o, Seattle and St. 
Paul, 

T^ABLE III •5b 
MEAU INTWATION SCORES FOR CITIES 
BY PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL E^TRQLU-^EtJT THAT IS BL^CK 



Percent Student Population 

That Is Black Mean Innovation Scores Hunber of Cities 

Less than 207< 6.3 10 

20% to 29% U.l 11 

30% to 30% 11 

Over hO% 11 

iU3) 



Size and F^acial CorDOsi ti'o n 

Vo nov turn back to the auv-tion of the relation K-^tvocn city size ard 
innovation rati s to seo vh^^-thv r the findingf, about racial corposition of the 
city T^opulation help to clarify it. Althoiu^h thcro is no statistical correla- 
tion between city si7r and the racial composition of a citv C ccausc of a 
slip^htlv curvilinear relationship) -'f 'fc look at thesr two variables in tabular 
form (7able Til."), it is clear that there i3 sor.e positive relationship. No 
city with a population of over 700, OOn v^s a Plach population vhich conprlsrs 
less than 10? of the total city population, whereas a total of twelve snallor 
cities have relatively snail Black Dopulations . Giv^n our findings a>^out the 
relation between racial composition ard innovation, it is not surprising that 
vhon we look at innovation rates within categories of citv size and thr percent 
of the city population that is Blac^^, the relationship >^etween city size and 
innovation essentially disappears. Looking at the rovs in Toble III. 7 wo find 
no consistent effects of city size on innovation rates. However, if we read 
dovm the colunns v^^ can see that tl.o relationship between the percent of the 
city population that is Black and innovation scores p(?rsists quito strongly 
and in r.uch the same fom as before. 

Since neither city nor school systen size have anv consistent relation 
to innovation independc-nt of the relation of the percent of the city or school 
system population that is Black, we now want to ask vhat it is about cities or 
school systems that have substantial Black minority populations which make them 
less likely to innovate. 

e first want to consider the question of desegregation. Obviouslv, 
school systems with large proportions of Black students are likely to have 
de-alt with the problens of desegregation during thr ppst drcadc, '^he effort 



TABLE III.S 
PERCFT?T DUCK POPUUTION PY CITY SI?.R 



Percent Black Population 
Less than 10? 
10% to 19Z 
Ovr-r 205? 

N 



CITY SI7.F 



Snail Medium Large 

33 IP 'i3? 

39 3f 57 

18 11 



TAPLK 111,7 
?1Fu\^^ INWOVATIOII SCORFS FOR CI'^IFS 
BY SIZr AND P^:CIAL CO^TOSITI0F 











Pccont Black Population 


Snail 


Meciiun 


Large 


Less than 105? 


6.3 


1^.3 


"(0) 




(5) 


(5) 


10% to 19Z 


5.3 


3.3 


3.T 




(O 


{?.) 


if) 


Over 20^ 




3.9 






(7) 


(M 





involved in working out a viaMc plan for ending school scgr*-gation might have 
intcrfv?rcd with other school syster operations ^-nd, in particular, with research 
into new educational practices sinco innovation can he s:t aside for a tir^e 
without endangering other inportaii' school functions. Also, it is T>ossahle 
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that school systems vith large Black student populations vouTd atterrt to main- 
tain a "lov profile" dating a period of tension. If the introduction of malor 
innovations would draw attention to the school svstens and raise ne^r questions 
such as whether the innovations were being "distributed" eaually to Blac]' and 
white schools, school administrators r.ight decide to eschew such practices 
until they could do so without risking advors'- mMicjtv. 

In fact, however, ve find no difference in innovation rat.?s between school 
systems which have dealt with problems of desegregation and t>^oso which have 
not. /iinong the 26 school systens for which wc have data, 9 answered affima- 
tivcly to the Question: 

Were any high schools in thu school svstem desegre'^.aterl through a 
ruling fror. the Central Office or by Court Order prior to or dur- 
irig the 1967-6^ school year?^ 

The rean innovation scores for these nine schools ^'as ?.l, the smo as for the 
17 school svstens which had not inplemented anv desegregation plan. If ve 
control for the racial conposition of the school svsten, these findings renain 
the sane. ix cities with BlacV student enrollr:cnts of over P.O"^ ^^ere d^segre-- 
gated and 11 were not. The scores for these two grouiDs of cities are U.7 and 
U.3 respectively, /jnong the cities with fewer than 20!^ Black students there 
were only two which were desegregated. The mean scores for thos*^ two cities 
arc sonewhat lower than for the six cities which die' not desegregate (scores 
of 5. and ^.5 respectively). However » ith zo fev cases > and with the direc- 
tion opposite to that in the cities with larger Black nopulations, we would 
not wish to draw any conclusions. Therefore, we tentatively can say that the 
differences between cities with large Black student populations anc' those with 



^This question wps asked in the survey of central offices which is fur- 
ther described in Appendix D. 
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20% or less Black student enrollment is not due to the fact that the former group 
of cities have dealt directly with problens of rccial balance during the past ten 
years. On the other hand, it renains likely that the existence of a difficult 
racial situation iu a major factor in determining innovation rates. 

Education Level 

The next variable we introduce — the percent of a city population which 
has graduated fron high school — potentially can explain the relationships 
discussed above since it is plausible that the higher percentage of Blacks in 
a city depresses Ir^'^ovation because of a lower percentage of high school grad- 
uates. It is frequently argued that comunities with a high number of well- 
educated parents have better schools because thesn parents have the knowledge 
and ability to make certain that their concern with education is translated 
into action by the school board and other educators. This argument is sunned 
up by Kuapf who asserts that educational level is a key component of the type 
of connunity most likely to support innovative schools:^ 

An €tdaptable school tends to be located in a connunity which . . . 
tends to be high in per capita wealth, ner pupil expenditures for 
education, percent of eighth grade, high school and college grad- 
uates. A fairly high median (educational level) has been attained 
by those who are twenty-five years of age and older in the con- 
nunity. ... It has a high level of understanding of what schools 
can do. 

In our sonple of cities the percent of the population that has graduated 
ft:cn high school (our measure of educational level) ranges from 33?5 in St. 
Ix)uis and Newark to 66^ in San Diego and Honolulu.^ The relation between the 
percent of a population with at least a high school education and the city 
innovation rate is a fairly strong linear one (r = .28): the mean city innova- 
tion scores rise with each additional 10^ of the population that has graduated 

^Carl H. Kumpf, The Adaptable School (New York: Macmillon Co., 1952), 
pp 13-15. 

2 

Percent high school graduates data obtained from 1970 census, op* cit . 
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from high achoc. . 

As we might expect, given the well-known findings about differences in 
mean education levels between the various subpopulations of this country, the 
percent of a city population that has graduated from high school is negatively 
related to the percent of the population that is '^lack (r * -.50). 

The question therefore is whether it is something unique about the 
racial composition of a city that is determining the innovation level — e.g., 
the fact that cities in which there is a higher proportion of Blacks face 
unique problems which may inhibit the adoption of innovations in the school 
system — or whether educational level is an impoicant determinant, independ- 
ent of its relation to the percent of the city population that is Black. 

In Table III. 8 we show the mean innovation rates of the cities within 
our categories of the percent of the population that is Black and percent of 
the population with at least a high school education. Examining the table we 
find, by reading down the columns, that there are no independent effects of 
education leve^ . Within the categories of percent Black, there are only slight 
and inconsistent differences between cities with different proportions of the 
population with a high school education. Reading across, however, we see that 
the relationship between the percent of the city that Is Black and innovation 
rates persists quite strongly: the ten cities with fewer Blacks have higher 
innovation rates than the remaining thirty-three cities no matter what educa- 
tional level we examine. The data suggest (although there are very few cases) 
that although education level may be an important determinant of innovativeness 
in some communities, among the larger cities in this country there are other 
factors which are far mere Important. Whereas in small communities it may be 
possible for a well-educated population to determine the quality of the schools. 
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in the large cities other factors interverc* 

TAELE III. 8 
MEAN INNOVATION SCORES FOR CITIES 

t 

BY PERcerr black population 

AND percent high SCHOOL GRADUATES 



PERCENT CITY POPULATION BLACK 



Low Medium High 

Percent High School Graduates (Less than 102) (10 to 19%) (Over 20%) 

30% to 32Z ~ ~ 3.9 

(0) (0) <5) 
40% to 4^2 6.8 3.8 4.6 

(1) (3) (10) 
50% to 59% 5.7 A. 6 4.6 

(4) (8) (4) 
Over 60% 6.7 4.2 ~ 

(5) (3) (0) 



Up to this point, then, we have not found any characteristics of cities 
or their populations which account for differences in Innovation rates except 
for the proportion of tha city that is Black. Variables which researchers in 
the past have found to be important deteminants cf innovation levels in small 
communities such as the size of the systcn, the amount of money available and 
the education level of the conmunity do not operate in the same way T?ithln 
the large cities. Below we will lock more closely at the immediate context of 
the schools, examining parent involveneat. Then we will look at several other 
school system features: teachers* salaries, the presence or absence of a teachers' 
union and the relationship between the central office and the individual schools 
in the system. Before moving on, however, we would like to point out that our 
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finding that cities with larger proportions of Blacks living in them are less 
likely to innovate helps to explain, tc suae extent, the variations within and 
between regions noted above. All ten of the cities with small Black popula- 
tions are located in cither the Southwest or the Prairie/West portions of the 
country. If we control for the percent of Blacks living in a city, we find 
that in the nycr 10a "il^ick column the Prairie/West region is l-^nrer extraor- 
dinarily hi«^h tnd that, although some renional differences renain, they p.re 
much reduced. This indicates that in part the differences between regions are 
because of the racial composition of the cities Included in the region. 

TABLE III. 9 
MEAN INNOVATION SCORES FOR EACU REGION 
CCMTTROLLING FOR PERCENT OF CITY POPULATION THAT IS BLACK 



PERCENT CITY POPULATION BLACK 



Low High 
(Less than 10%) (Over lOZ) 

NORTHCENTRAL — 3.7 

(9) 

NORTHWEST — 3-8 

(6) 

BORDER ~ 

(6) 

SOUTHEAST — 5.5 

(6) 

SOUTHWEST 5.9 5.1 

(2) (4) 

PRAIRIE/WEST 6.4 4.2 

(8) (2) 
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' - ^'Ciaunlty Involvorcnt 

Much cf the research on inn. vation in schools un to this tiro has focusscr! 
cn school systenc locatcf! in ccccuniti.^*^ far smaller than the larpe urban envi- 
ronments wh" surrcun:' the schools in this stuc'y. This fact d.-^ht hel:: to 
explain why have net here ^.uplicatc**. 8or.c findin'* of past research. For 
instance,, we have not found the education level or inccTac level of the city 
population nakes any difference in the innovation rates in the systei'i as a 
whole. Cut, we are net exanininr those variables at the same level as has 
heen !one in the past. Cities are r^de op cf rsany different types of conrau- 
nities and hy looking at ''aver apes" as we havo, it is not surprising* that we 
cannot duplicate the findings cf those whc fccussed on snaller, nore hor;oe:e- 
neous units. There is, however- one way in ^*icb wc can examine the individual 
school's relations with their isanediate neirhhcrhood context, and this is ty 
lockinp at parent involvement in the schools. In the past it has ^een noted 
that the deprte to which parents arc conct-rntd with and involved in thr. educa- 
tional process of their children can a crucial factor in detcrrininf the 
'■■aality of the F-ducaticn provided."'' ^-V. want to know whether within cities such 
involvement is possible an-' further wheth'^r it has any lapact on the ty\^c of 
education which occurs. ^ i 

In the NASSr stuffy the principals were asked to indicate the extent to 
which lay people frora the cocnunity i:^rc involved in activities conducted- by 
the school. They were offered a list of scvon activities and were asked to 
check whether ccraunity invclvenent occurred' l)"f requently*\ 2)"*?cmetires": 
3)''nevc:r or alirost n--ver. The seven .ictlv^ties are listed in Ti! Ic III. 10 

^KuDpf, np. cit . 
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alcnp uith the pcrcont v f principals who rcspondct". that parents were inv.^lvC(^ 
* f rc.rucntly." 

TASLE III.l" 
COIIMUNITY I>:i'OLVEMEOT ACTIVITIES 



ACTIVITIES 



rERCElT OF SCHOOLS 
PFSPOraiFG 
"FREOITENTLY" 



Overall cducetional planninp for this 
school 

Overall evaluation of this school prorran 
rianninr and/or supervising supplcnentary 

educational experiences for the stu.'!cnts 
Planning and/or supervisinr aspects of this 

schorl's student activity prc^rams 
Career develcpcent programs Involvinr 

teaching assistance with incrcnsinr 

responsibilities 
Advisers for special instructional prr->rams 
Occupational infcrmaticn pl?nninr conferences 



IIX (653) 

n (^57) 

13Z (656) 

13% (^5?) 



147 (64C) 
24% (^5'^) 
24% (645) 



Note: N's vary hecause of different response rates. 

A score for ccnmunity involvement wrs created for each individual school 
\y adding the nun' er of frcnuent responses, wci^-htin^ the first two items 
(overall educational plannipg and overall evaluaf'.pn) as two since they seemed 
to te K^re inportant and alsc. to recur with less rejLular-'ty than raany of the 
other items. The sccres for the schools -n this vari^»Mc of community involve 
mcnt ranre from 0 to S vith an overall tnean of 3.2. 

The def-ree to which the conmunity irmcdiately surroundir school is 

IWe do not use cities in this analysis T ecause the ranfre of scrres for 
the schools within the cities were tor hroad for us to cotrMne the© into p. 
valid slnrle indicator. 
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TA::Lr. III. 11 
COMMUNITY Ii^'CLV'^<rNT i\NO INtTOV/iTION PATES 
(FOR imiVIDUAL SCHOOLS) 



Ccnmunity Involvement : 

(Number cf activities in w Percent Schools 

which lay pecple ''frequently" with Ilirh Innovation ^tes 

involved) (5 or pore) 



Very Low C^-l) 


33? 


V. 

(18S) 


Modtrately Lev (2-A) 




(K9) 


Moderately Pifh (5-'^) 


51% 


(158) 


Hiph (7-:) 


f 'ir 


(121) 


Note: This variaMe has bean 


described above. 


Cf . p. 15 , 



Chapter I. 

involved in the educ^itional processes which ta>e rslace in the school is 
strcn.^ly related to the rate at which the school innovates. As we can see in 
TaMe III. 11 schools in which there is frcrucnt lay involvement in a wide ranpe 
of activities arc far more innovative than schools in which the community is 

rarely invclvedi We do net necessarily want to draw a direct connection 

^ ^ x^ 

between th^ne-'tvo phencmena and argue that parent involvement creates or causes 
innovation. It is possible that the tvro derive from an underlyinp administra- 
tive committnent to flexibility which oncnurarcs both the involvement of indi- 
viduals outside of the bureaucracy in ec^ucation^l rrootrams as well as the 
adoption of innovations. It is also pcssiUe that the impulse for lay involve- 
ment stems from the community itself and is an indication of dissatisfaction 
and pressure for chanre. In our next chapter we will discuss this further and 
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dunonstrotc that alth'^urh crmunity invclvr.nent i? nlways related inn-^va- 
tion, the rclaticnship is far str'nr^^r in some tyros '^f cormunities (as 
reflected I y the connnsition of the student enrcllment) than in others. V^g 
will also cxadinc there the effects of ccrmunity invclvenent on the discri©- 
ination with which the innovations are selected. 
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School System 



Teachers ' Salaries 

At the school system level, a variable which might reflect the importance 
a community places on the educational process is the amount they are willing 
to pay to acquire and retain good teachers. Our data, however, show only a 
slight positive relation between teachers' salaries and rates of innovation: 
the mean innovation score for cities with annual teachers' salaries over $8,000 
is 5.1; the mean innovation scores for cities which pay their teachers less 
than that amount is 4.7.''' Further, teachers' salary is negatively related 
to the percent of the student population that is Black (r * -.35). Of the 
seven cities with less than a 20% Black student enrollment (for which we have 
data on teachers' salaries) only two (28%) grant their teachers mean salaries 
of less than $8,000 a year. Of the twenty-seven cities with larger Black stu- 
dent enrollments, eighteen (66%) pay their teachers annual salaries of less 
than $8,000. The mean innovation scores controlling for teachers' salaries 
and percent of the student population that is Black are shown in Table III. 12. 



TABLE III. 12 



INNOVATION SCORES FOR CITIES 



BY PERCENT ELACIC STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND TEACHERS SALARIES 



PERCENT STUDENT ENR0LI>1ENT THAT IS BLACK 



Teachers' Salaries 



Over 20% 



Under 20% 



Under $8,000 



4.2 



8.0 



(18) 



(2) 



$8,000 and over 



4.4 



6.1 




(9) 



(5) 



-••Data on teachers' salaries obtained from Digett of Educational 
Statistics, Op. cit . 
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Even with a linitc^. number of cases, it seeras r^bvious that innovation 
rates are more determined by the rr.cial conposition of the student population 
than they are by the amount of money that the school system is willing to pay 
its teachers. In fact, teachers' salaries, like per pupil expenditures, -p^m 
to be related more to factors such as family median income (r = .40), city 
size (r « .39) and the percentage of high school graduates (r ^ .4A) than to 
a conmitmen'u to education as evidenced by innovation. If school systems with 
fewer Blacks are more likely to pay their teachers pood salaries, it may well 
be because that is what is demanded in a community where the standard of living 
is generally higher. 

Teachers' Unions 

There is another side tc the issue of salaries. They may be determined 
to some extent by whether or not the teachers in a school system are represented 
by a union.''" We find, with 22 cases that in the school systems where the 
teachers are represented by a union, the salaries are, on the average, almost 
$1,000 higher than where there is no union looking after the interests of the 
teachers. Teachers' unions may also affect innovations rates but the effect 
it will have is debatable* Some teachers argue that a union will help them 
become more professional and that they will he more Ukely to support high 
quality educational practices. Opponents of unions argue that when teachers 
are represented by a union they might show more resistance to what they con- 
sider threats to their autonomy and with union support will effectively block 
tay chfin£c«. In our data we do not find any significant differences in inno- 



-'•The questionnaire mailed to the Cer^ral Office of each school system 
asked for information about union representation (cf. Apt^endix D) . Of the 
twenty-two cities which responded to this questionnaire, teachers were rep- 
resented by a union in fifteen. 
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vat ion levels between th.sc cities whore the teachers; are represented by a 
union and those in which they art not. Thus we cannot support either view. 
However, the teachers unions are a relatively recent phenomenon and our data 
may not reflect any impact they may have had since the late 1960* s. 

Decentralization 

The relationship of the degree of decentralization to innovation is one 
which has been explored in a variety of organizations. In most cases it is 
found that organizations with a decentralized administrative structure have a 
higher rate of adoption of innovation. For instance, defining centralization 
as the '^concentration of power and decision making in the hands of a small 
proportion of individuals," Hage and Aiken argue that the higher the centrallza- 
tion the lower the rafe of program change. The supporting rationale for this 
is Dwhen power is .located in the hands of a few individuals, these individuals 
are less likely to experiment because they feel tliat they night lose their 
power; 2)more participation in decision-making has the potential for bringing 
many diverse ideas forward that may identify new areas for change, but less 
participation does not; and 3)more decentralization also leads to conflict in 
perspectives for dealing with issues which is likely to identify new areas for 
change.^ Along these lines, Cillie found that schools with decentralized 

decision-making apparatus adopted more new programs than did centralized 

2 

schools. Outside of the field of education, Een-David in his study of iredical 
research found that the developaiGnt of medical techniques and programs pro- 

Ijerald Hage and Michael Aiken, Social Change in Complex Organizations 
(New York: Random House, 1970), p. 38. 

^Francois Cillie, Centralization or Decent/ .lization : A Study in 
Educational Adaptation (New York: Teachers College, Coluirbia University 
Press. 1940), p. 195. 
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gresscd mere slowly in countries with highly centralized medical research 
organizations. ^ 

Some other researchers add qualifications to these conclusions. In a 
discussion of the effects of various organization characteristics on innova- 
tion, Zaltman et. al. note that "centralization can have different effects at 
different stages of the innovation process. Less centralization appears to 
te more appropriate In gathering and processing the Infonnatlcn at the Initia- 
tion stage . . . However, at the implenentation stage It may he that more strict 
channels of authority can reduce potential conflict and ambiguity that cculd 
impair Implementation. Similarly it has been noted that while decei*tralizatlon 
nay increase the likelihood of responsiveness at the local level, innovations 

which demand a large outlay of money or central office approval may be more 

3 

easily Implemented in a highly centralized system.'' 

Most discussions of centralization use a measure describing the concen- 
tration of decision-making power In the hands of a small number of individuals. 
In our diACus&ion we use a similar variable which reflects the degree to which 
the school systems allow decision-making to take plac^^ at the individual 
school level (cf. below). We also Include a measure: of 'ecological" decen- 
tralization! l.e.» whether the school district is dr/ici^c into a number of smaller 
units for administrative purposes. In large cities (e.g. H .w York) one of 
the responses to demands for connunlty control has been the formation of local 

^Joseph Ben-David, "Scientific Productivity and AcaJemlc Organization in 
Nineteenth-Century Medicine The Sociology of Science , ed. bornard Barber and 
Walter Hlrsch (New York: The Free Press, 1962), pp. 305-328. 

^Gerald Zaltman et. al.. Innovations and Organlzac-t nr. it (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1973), p. 146. 

\llen H. Barton, Organizational Measurecent and Its Bearing on the Study 
of College Environments (Princeton: College Entrance Exanlnatlon Board, i96i) , 
p. 26. 
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oftices to fian.Ue administrative j^ro^leas within luotii discrete areas. Although 
the tvt- types of decentralization — decision-making and ecological — may 
coincide, they need act. tor Instance , a school system may have a nurrber of 
separate offices which handle administrative problems as they arise but have 
no control over the decisions per se. 

Our first measure of decentralization derives from questions asked of 
principals about the decision-making process in their school systems. The 
principals were asked to indicate at what level decisions relating to five 
areas of school policy were made. The five areas were: 1) select ion and 
hiring of teaching staff; 2)declslons regarding the content of specific 
courses, 3) total school budget; 4)dlplcm5 requirements; and 5)declslon tc 
introduce a new course. For each area the principals were given four options. 

1) Decision made at the central administrative level without the 
pr Inc Ipa Is * Invo 1 veme nt - 

2) Decision made at the central administration ]evel with prin- 
cipals* called in for consultation and suggestions. 

3) Decision made by principals but with the approval of the central 
administration, or under central administration guidelines. 

4) Decision made by principals without the approval of the central 
administration . 

The principals were given a single score on a variable we can consider to be 
individual ''autonomy" created by adding the individual scores for each of the 
five areas of decision-making. A high score indicates that the decision-making 
power rests more with the principal than with the central office; a low score 
indicates control at the central office level. The scores for the principals 
within a single city were then averaged to provide a mean "decentralization" 
score for each city."'' These scores range from 2.8 to 7.8 with an o/erall mean 

^We felt this was a legitimate procedure because the standard deviations 
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-f 5.6. Th«. distribution cf cities along this variaMe is presentee^ in TaMt 
111.13. 

TAi^LE III. 13 
DISTRIBUTION OF CITIES 
ON DECISION^\KING DECENTRALIZATION SCORES 



SCORES Percent of Cities N 

Low (Below 4.0) 23% 10 

Medium (4.1 to 5.9) 42 18 

High (6.0 and over) 11 ' H 

(100%) (43) 



Decentralization within a city school system is related to the rate at 
which the system innovates: school systems which are more highly decentralized, 
i.e., allow for more decision-making at the individual school level* are more 
innovative than those in which roost cf the decision-making takes place in the 
superintendent's office (Table III. 14). School systems in which the princi- 
pals are permitted to act more autonomously allow more flexibility. If all 
decisions have to go through the central office, the p^^incipals are less 
able to respond quickly and appropriately to their perceptions of what changes 
are needed in their schools. 

for the scores within cities were relatively low. Therefore we assume that 
decentralization of decision-making is a matter of central office policy 
rather than a respcnfie to individual principals. 
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TATLS III. 14 
INNOVATION SCORES FOR CITIES 
GROUPED BY DECENTRALIZATION SCORES 



Decentralization Scores Mean Innovation Scores (N) 

Low (Below 4.0) 3.9 (10) 

Ifediun (4.1 to 5.9) 4.8 (18) 

High (6.0 and over) 5.5 (15) 

Interestingly, our Indicator of decentralization Is also related, nega- 
tively, to the percent of the student enrollment that Is Clack. The ten 
cities which are low on decentralization arc taore likely to be the highly 
Dlack cities (Tabic III. 15). This is possiMy a result of the fact that 
cities with larger Black populations have heen confronted with more public 
attention and criticism. The cIlxaatG of concern over urban education in such 
cities might have created a more defensive stance in the administrators of 
these school systems. Centralization might hav-^. resulted as the adrinistrators 
attempted to equalize the educational programs in the schools within the city 
or tried to handle problems of desepregation. 

TABLE III. 15 

PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTBIS WITH HIGH ELACK ENROLLMENT 
BY DECENTRALIZATION SCORES 



Decentralization Scores Percent Hich Black Enrollment 
Low (Below 4.0) <10) 
tfedium (4.1 to 5.9) 84Z (18) 

High (6.0 and over) 15% (15) 
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Even when we control for the percent of the student bcdy that is Black, 
however, we find that riecentrallzation is related to innovation, although this 
relationship is prominent only acong the cities with larpe I: lack student popu- 
lations. As we can see in Table III.I6, among these cities there is a differ- 
ence of over one point in the mean innovation scores between those cities 
which are highly centralized and those in which the principals are granted 
considerable autonomy. 

TALLE III. If 
MEAN INNOVATION SCORES CONTROLLING 
FOR PERCENT FLACK AND DECENTRALIZATION 





PERCEirr 


BLACK 


Decentralization 


Low 


HiRh 


Low (rjelow 4.0) 


5.2 


3.8 




(6) 


(9) 


Me'iuri (4.1 to 5.9) 


7.3 


4.3 




(3) 


(15) 


Hijh (6.0 and over) 


6.0 


5.2 




(6) 


(9) 



We now turn to the question of ecological decentralization. In the 
questionnaires mailed to the central offics of each city school system we 
asked the question: "Was the central office of the school system divided into 
a number of smaller district officers (i.e., decentralized) prior to or during 
the 1968-69 school year." Out of twenty-five responding school systems, ten 
answered affirmatively. Primarily it was the larger school systems that were 
ecologically decentralized: the mean numlier of high schools for the ecologically 
decentralized systems was 34 whereas the mean number of hiph schools in the 
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other systems was 15. These that had a policy of ecolor^ical rtecentralization 
had slightly lower decision-aakinc deci^ntralization scores (mean of 5.3) than 
those that were net ecologically decentralized (mean of 5.8). Moreover, the 
ecologically decentralized school systems were no higher on innovation. In 
fact, the average innovation scores for those school systems with district 
offices were somewhat lower than those for the others: mean scores of 4.7 and 
5.4 respectively. Naturally, since we are dealing with so few cases at this 
point it would be bold to draw any definite conclusions from our findings. 
However, the evidence indicates that a policy of ecological decentralization 
does not seem to give the principals any greater sense that they are in control 
of the policies within their own buildings and does not increase the likelihood 
of innovation. In many cases ecological decentralization may just be a way for 
the school systems to simplify their administration without demonstrating any 
greater flexibility or responsiveness to the needs of the separate communities. 

Superint endent s 

Much of the theory and research on innovation in school systems presup- 
poses a vital role for the superintendent and other members of the city-wide 
administrative hierarchy. First, it is argued that the superintendent is 
Important because he stands at the top of the hierarchy of his school system 
and innovations are most likely to come from the top down. For instance, 
Wayland argues that "successful innovations are more likely to be achieved 
when initiated by administrative officials, not cnly because of the power of 
their office, but also because they are in a position to handle the system 
problems, inevitably associated with innovations in an on-going system."^ 



^Sloan Wayland, ''Structural Features of American Education as Tasic Factors 
in Innovation," Innovation in Education ^ ed. Matthew Miles (New York: Dureau of 
Publications, Teachers Collepe, Columbia University, 1064), pp. 612-613. 
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Similarly, Griffiths assorts * V/hen chanjic in an rpanizc^tl u Jlcus (ccur, it 
will temi to occur from the tc: d^wn, net from the bcttonn up/*^ On the ^ther 
hand, Rogers arcues that big city school suf erintendents are in a weak position 
vis-a-vis their own school systems and are unable to effect serious innovations 
because "they confront • • • protectionist interests amcn^ teachers and super- 
visors'' vhich can block innovative action. 

A second body of research on superintendents assumes that they are in a 
position to be important initiators of change, but argues that this is true 
only of those with specific characteristics.^ In this portion of our analysis 
we will focus first on this issue of whether cr not certain prcfcssicnal or 
personal characteristics of superintendents are related to the rate at which 
they innovate. We will then consider briefly the issues mentioned above since 
cur data has indicated that with respect t^ innovation the manner in which a 
Superintendent relates to his principals and the degree tc which he grants 
them autonomy may be more imp'^rtant then the fact that he has power deriving 

A 

from his administrative position. 



iDaniel E. Griffiths, ''Administrntive Theory and Change in Organizations," 
Innovation in Education , ed. Matthew Miles (New York: Fureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), p. 434. 

^David Rogers, 110 Livingston Street (New York: Random House, Inc., 
1968), p. 240. On a similar point, see also Drickell, op. cit. , p. 22. 

^See the discussions in: Richard O.Q/flSSon^ The Adoption of Educational 
Innovations (Eugene, Oregon: University orOregon Press, 1965); and Alfred H. 
Skogsberg, Administrative Operational Patterns (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950). 

^Our information about the Superintendents comes from a questionnaire 
which was mailed to all individuals who were Superintendents of school systems 
in our study during the 1968-69 school year (cf. description in Chapter I). 
The questionnaire asked for information on the personal and professional char- 
acteristics of these individuals. Half of the 1968-69 Superintendents responded 
to our survey. Therefore, as our analysis here deals with only twenty-two indi- 
viduals, it is meant to be suggestive rather than definitive. 
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A first hypothesis concemin<: the professional characteristics of Super- 
intendents argues that change is more likely to occur if the Superintendent is 
a newcomer to the system. Griffiths, for instance hypothesizes that the number 
of innovations is inversely proportional to the tenure of the chief administra- 
tor.^ Our data does net confirm this hypothesis. The length of time the 
Superintendents had held their positions at the time of our original survey 
ranged from one tc sixteen years, with an overall mean of seven . We found no 
difference in the mean innovation scores between cities in which the superin- 
tendent had been there for a short period of time and those in which the super- 
intendents had held their positions for longer. Perhaps, because of the size 
of city districts, superintendents are insulated by bureaucracy. 

Closely related to the issue of the superintendents tenure is the ques- 
tion of whether the superintendent is an "insider" or "outsider.'' Carlson 
found that a high rate of adoption of innovations was more likely when the 
superintendents had been promoted to their positions from outside the school 
system and our data support these findings. Half of the superintendents who 
responded to our questionnaire had never held a position in the school system 
before assuming that position. The mean innovation score for the school sys- 
tems administered by "outsiders" was 5.7; the mean innovation score for the 
school systems directed by "insiders'* was 4.6. 

In addition, like Carlson, we found that there were other differences 
between the two groups of superintendents which arpue for the fact that the 
"outsiders" are more "cosmopolitan" in their careers and attitudes. First of 
all, the two groups are different in educational status; only five of the 

^Griffiths, op. cit . 

2 

Carlson, op. cit . 

1C2 
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superintendents had not cemrletcJ doctorates by the time they were questioned: 
all of these were insiders. On the other hand, of the five, frur were suiter- 
intendents of highly innovative school systems (systems with scores of 5.^, 
5.4 and 5.0) and therefore we can not conclude that the differences in educa- 
tional status account for the differences in innovation rates between the in- 
siders and outsiders. However, it is clear that school systems demand more by 
way of training and — as we will see below — experience, when they choose 
leaders from outside the system. 

A second difference between the insiders and outsiders lies in the type 
of experience they had before they became superintendents of the school systems 
with which we are concerned.. Every, one of the eleven outsiders had held the 
position of superintendent in some other school system prior to his 'current 
appointment. One of the eleven had held four such positions and several 
others had held two or more such positions. Only three of the eleven insiders 
had previously been superintendents although almost all of them had been a 
''deputy" or "assistant'' superintendent in their school systems prior to their 
promotions. Clearly, th€»,the outsiders are more experienced than the insiders 
and this, combined with their £;enerally higher educational attainments may 
account for some of the difference in the innovation levels in their school 
systems. 

But the relationship can be better explained by the racial composition 
of the schools. If we look at the two variables which we found to be relevant 
in our analysis above (i.e., percent Plack student enrollment and decentraliza- 
tion) the conclusions about insiders and outsiders become less certain. The 
school systems with fewer Llack students were more likely to select outsiders 
for the position of superintendent than the school systems with large Plack 
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student pcpulations. Among the eight 'low Plack" school systems for which we 
have data, only one superintendent was an insitlcr; among the 13 ''high Tlack" 
school systems nine of the superintendents were insiders. When we control for 
this fact we can see that what may be more important than insider-outsider 
status is actually the racial composition of the school system itself (Tahle 
III. 17). Among the high Black school systems, there remains only a slight 
difference in innovation rates between those school systems run by outsiders 
and those run by insiders (with only one insider in the low Plack school sys- 
tans we would not want to draw any conclusions). Thus it seems that although 
there may he differences between insiders and outsiders, these differences may 
be less significant in urban school systems than those deriving from other fac 
tors. The school systems with a small number of Dlack students may select 
"outsiders" because they have a commitment to change whereas among the school 
systems with a greater proportion of Blacks the more frequent selection of 
insiders may reflect the same inflexible approach to education that makes 
innovation less of a possibility. 

TAELF III. 17 
MEAN INNOVATION MTES FOR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
WITHIN SUPERINTENDENT SIATUS (INSIDERS VS. OUTSIDERS) 
AND PERCENT LLACK STUDENT POPULATION 



PERCENT DLACK 
Superintendent Status liOw High 

Insider 7.8 4*1 

(1) (5) 

Outsider 6.1 4.9 

(7) (A) 
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The outsiders ?re, on the whole, soI^^vhat norc likely to nin their school 
systems in e decentralized fnchi^n than arc the insiders. This nay e result 
of ?. ^^reater understanding of what works xorcll. Mthouph with so few cases It 
is hnrd to examine tho rolaticnship of decentralization to innovation while 
controlling^ for the status of the superintendent, v^e can see in TaMe Til. IP 
that there is some evidence that l oth variables are ir^portant and that the most 
innovative school systens aro those x^yhicb ar;^ directed ^y a superintendent fror 
outside who prants consideraMc auton^ry tc his individual I-^uildinp prircipals. 

TATLE 111.3^ 

Mm- innovation: ratzs fo? sc'^ool system 

WITHIN SUPERINTEiTDENT STATUS A^TD DECENTFALIZATION SCORES 



Deceiitrr^.lizoticn 

Low iledium Hip^h 

Superintendent Status (: flow 4 . ' ) (4.1 to 5.9) (^.0 and over) 

Insider 3.3 ^.9 4.^ 

(1) (3) 

Outsider 3.4 5.^ ^.0 

(1) (4) (r) 
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Conclusion 

Studying and conparing school systems as sinple units in larpe cities 
rresents problems not found in studylm? school systems in smaller, more homo- 
ceneous contexts. Only a small portion cf the variation amonp. cities can be 
explained in this manner and what is left Is a great deal of variation within 
each of the cities. Therefore, after reviewing cur major findings we will 
mcvG. ^n to an analysis cf the individual schools. 

The first major finding is that school systems with significant Black 
enrollments are, on the whole ^ less innovative than school systems with pre- 
dominately white or non-Flack enrollments. This relationship remains when we 
control for a variety of other variables, includinp some of the traditional 
indicators of community socioeconomic status* This sut^pests that the ready 
availal- llity of ironey alone will not insure an innrvative education system in 
a city with a complex racial situation. The most innovative systems are n^t 
I'^cated in cities V7ith the highest standard living ^ut in those which offer 
a less troubled environment. Anc'., since we know from our investigation in 
Chapter II the most worthwhile innovations are nnt necessarily those uhich 
have a high cost, we can argue that school systems vrith a dedication to exper- 
imentation are not hampered hy small budc^ts. 

vJc also hsve evidence that the relationship between a larse Plack enroll- 
ment and innovation holds within the classification of whether or net the 
school system has directly confronted problems of desegregation, indicating 
that the lower rate cf innovation is n'^t e temporary condition resulting from 
a concentration of energies on racial balance. At the same time this does not 
contradict the assumption that it is the racial ^rr.blems within these cities 
that are at the root of their lower innrvatirn scores. Esactly how the racial 
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prcblen manifests itself in relaticn tc innrvntir>n, however, cannot be under- 
stood until we examine the distribution of innovations within the cities accnrc'- 
inp: to the racial comf'^sition of the individual schools. This is the first 
tas : of the following,' chapt*er* 

Our second findinp, that parent involvement is related tc innovation, is 
also exaiuined better at the individual school level where we can answer the 
question of whether the lower rates of innovation in more heavily Flack cities 
are because of lower rates of parental concern in Slack or predominately T-lack 
schools. We will also consider the impact ^f parent involvement on the quality 
of innovations adopted. 

A third sipnificant findinp is that decentralization, when considered in 
terms of an actual distribution jf *'Iccision-'makin?r power rather than an ecolog- 
ical arranpement, is positively related to the a''^x)ption of innovations. . This 
findinp is in accord with much of the thccry a^cit the adoption of innovation 
in other types of orpanizations and has important im.plications f>>r the adthin- 
i8ts#tion of larpe school systems. VJhcn ir^st decisions are ./lac-e at the central 
office, Icnp delays between the sunpesti^n -f chanpc and its implementation 
are prcbally inevitaMc. And, piven the hctcropeneity of the populations 
enrolled in most of these school sytitcms, responsiveness to the needs of any 
particular population seems most likely if the individuals close at hand can 
make the relevant decisions. Thus administrators interested in innovation 
night consider pivinp principals more putonomy, particularly with respect t<* 
those innovations which do not entail budpct increases. Our analysis of decen- 
tralization will be resuner' in Chapter VIII when wc examine the effect of the 
central office policy ^n the innovation rates of the ln<iividual buildinp prin- 
cipals. 
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VJe want to c^nsr^ent on our fincinp that the impact of the status of the 
Superintendents cf larpe school systems Is different that that which has ^een 
noted by others. Although we found that superintendents from outside the 
school system were more Innovative than those from inside, it was also appar-- 
ent that this relationship neither could explain nhr was as imnortant as the 
relationship letwecn the percent of the student enrollment that is Flack and 
innovation. In the larpe school systems imi^orting a leader from outside is 
not enouph to produce me;>ningful chanf-:es'lf there are other obstacles* 

Finally, it is necessary to note some of the deviant cases in our anal- 
ysis. Althouph it is primarily the cities with low Flack entollnents vhich 
have hiph rates of innovation, there nrc several cities with significant Flack 
student bodies which also have extremely hi.^h innovation scores; Miami, Okla- 
homa City and Atlanta. These cities are nT le to overcome liabilities which 
impede innovation in other cities and the factorc that allov then to do so can 
only be guessed at here. All three cities are .erowlng, relatively wealthy and 
contain secure industrial concerns (although to the extent that Miami relies 
heavily on tourism it may suffer durin? an inflationary period). Miami and 
Atlanta both have reputations for innovation, not only in their schools but 
in their governments as well. Clearly, in each of these cities the school 
systems are reflecting: something not touched cn in our data but worth of inves- 
titration in the future. Innovation in schools cannot be tied down ^y statis- 
tical correlations so long as cities havc cHstinctive and idiosyncratic fea- 
tures 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE STUDENTS 



In this chapter we describe schools In terms of the students who attend 
them. The initial portion of the chapter is highly related to and, in fact, 
to some extent a continuation of what we began in the chapter before this; i.e., 
we are relating the distribution of innovations to such variables as race and 
socioeconomic status. However, the focus is somewhat different here. In Chap- 
ter III we looked at a city as the environment or supporting community for a 
school system and took a broad approach which, as we saw, could not satisfac- 
torily explain either the differences between or within the cities. Here our 
approach is narrower (in that we examine individual schools) and the focus is 
shifted towards the students (and parents) who, as "clients," attend (or have 
a deep interest in) these schools. 

In the first section of the chapter our view of the students is that they 
are essentially passive but that the administrative decision to innovate may 
be determined to some extent by the students* characteristics or their institu- 
tional correlates. These charaterlstics are SES, race and academic quality.^ 
There is very little research on this issue and what there is offers contradic- 
tory results. Anderson found that teacher resistance to innovation Increased 
with the socioeconomic level of the student body.* On the other hand, ^ith 



^In the analysis we char? iv-:ize the student bodies of the schools in a 
variety of different ways. Although the variables derive from individual stu- 
dent characteristics, they become school characteristics because for each one a 
dingle descriptive measure is applied to each Individual school. This means 
that we cannot perform an analysis of the differences In exposure to the inno- 
vations for different groups of students within a single school. 

^ James G. Anderson, Bureaucracy In Education (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
^ Press, 1968), p. 148 109 
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found that the percent of parents cnrL-^yed as unskilled workers was signifi- 
cantly, negatively related pc'apta^ility in secondary schorls. Pe also founr*. 
that the r-ercent of pupils enrcdled in collcre preparatory courses was ncj>a- 
tively related to adaptability.''- We fine therefore, that the response of 
schools t^ different types of students is very little undcrst^f^d, an issue 
which is important in lifht of recent clains that school systems tr?ke ina^^c- 
quatc attempts to Inprcve education in frhctto ncij^.hl orhoods. 

In the second section of the chanter vje continue our focus on racial 
conpcsiticn lut shift towards a consideration of the parents, continuing the 
investigation of coTumunity involvement wc began in Chapter III. 

In the final portion of the chapter we broaden our classification of 
schools by the type of student attending them by examining several aspects of 
the students' relationship to their schools; their morale, the depree to which 
order and safety is a proVlem, and student protest. Rather than viewin? the 
students '-nly as passive clients, therefore, ve begin to deal with staff-student 
interactions and examine the relationship between different types of interac- 
tions cr student responses t^; the scb.rol r^.nd the rate at which innovations are 
adopted within the school. Throughout this secti-»n we examine these more dy- 
namic variables within categories of student characteristics. 

Thr^.uphout this chapter -^ur analysis is enriched ly a consideration of 
the quality as well as the number of innovations adopted. Wo will be able to 
describe schools accordim^ to the fcur-fDld classification established in Chapter 

^Sanpson Smith, **?upil Factors Related to the Quality of Education,*' 
(unpublished Ed.D. Project, Teachers Collere, ColunT ia University, 1551), pp. 
44-45. 

^Wc want t^ nrhi: a comment a> cut our rolnt rf view. The oouality of 
educational oprortunities f-r all ty-fs of studcmts is an area of much fervent 
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STUDR^T CKA^ACTERISTICP 



In the following discussion of the characteristics of the students 
attending the schools v/e begin with the racial composition of the schools 
since race was identified as being hi?>hly related to the adoption of innova - 
tions amcnp city school systems. We then turn to an examination of the socio- 
economic status of the students attending the schools. Althruph no p.easure 
of the wealth of the comnunity was found to be independently related to the 
adoption of innovations in our city an^^lysis, it is entirely conceivable that 
the broad view obscured the differences amonp distinct city neighborhoods. 
Finally, we will consider the academic quality of the students attending the 
school, a variable which is likely to be highly related to both race and SES. 

Racial Composition of the Schools 

Does the racial composition of the student body of a school have any rela- 
tion to the number of innovations adopted in a school? To ansv^er this ouestion 
we nust first classify schools by the racial or ethnic affiliations cf the stu- 
dents attending them. Most of the high schools in our sample do net have sig- 
nificant proportions cf students who are not either vhito or Flack. Obviously, 
as we discussed in the preceding chapter, cities vary in the extent tc which 

discussion In America today. \7e do n'^t at this point want to enter the arena. 
The adoption of educational innovations is only one of many means through 
which schools might be attempting to offer students high quality educations. 
Schools which have low rates of adoption as measured by our index may be restruc- 
turing In other vital ways and/or adopting other types of innovations not included 
in this analysis. To assume, before lookin;? at more data, that a low rate of 
adoption of innovations means an ineouality of educational opportunity is to 
take one aspect of an educational experience and to draw dramatic conclusions 
froci it. 
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their populations Include other racial groups, but the majority of the schools 
are either predominantly white or Slack or some combination of these two major 
racial groups. Therefore, for the purpose of this analysis we find It most 
useful to classify schools by the proportion of either white or Black students 
and Ignore the extent to which other racial or ethnic groups are represented 
In the student body.^ Since the proportion of Black students In a school sys- 
tem was shown to be a crucial variable In our analysis above, we will use as 
our definition of the racial composition of a schcnl the extent to which the 
student body is composed of Black students. Belcw we will show that there are 
important differences between schools defined this way. 

In Table IV. 1 we show the distribution of schools in our sample by the 
proportion of students who are Elack. As we can clearly see, urban education 
in America is far from being integrated education in any real sense of the 
word. Almost three-quarters of all big-city schools were either minimally 
Black or almost completely Black at the time of our survey. Only 26% of them 
contain within them anything approaching equal proportions of white and Black 
students. Interestingly, this pattern exists in most cities, no matter what 
the actual proportion of Black students in the school system as a whole. As 
we can see in Table IV. 2 the proportion of ncn-Llack or *'white" schools drops 
with each ten percent increase in the proportion of Black students in the school 
system (or city) population, but the number of integrated schools (schools with 
21% to 80% Elack students) never make up more than 33% of the total number of 

^Only 6% of all schools have significant non-Black minority populations. 
Of these, there are 2C schools with at least 21% Puerto Ricans. All of these 
are located in New York City. There are 14 predominately Spanish-American 
schools, all of which are located in the Southwest. Six schools have predom- 
inantly Oriental student bodies, five in Honolulu and one in San Francisco. 
In the total sample there are 31 schools (5% of the total sample) for which 
there is insufficient data to classify them by racial composition. 
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TAELE IV. 1 
DISTRIDUTION OF SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE STUDENT BODY 



Racial Composition 
of the Student Body 

White (less than 2G% Black) 

White Integrated 

(21 to 50% Black) 

Black Integrated 

(51 to 00% Black) 

Black (over 00% Elack) 



Percent of Schools (N) 

54% 325 

20 124 

6 41 

20 122 

ion% (612) 



TABLE IV. 2 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN EACH RACIAL 
COEPOSITION CLASSIFICATION BY THE PROPORTION 
OF THE ENTIRE SCHOOL SYSTEM ENROLLMENT THAT IS BLACK 
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Racial Composition 



PROPORTION OF BLACK STUDENTS IN THE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 



of the Schools 


2C% or less 


21-30% 


31-40% 


Over 40% 


White 


87% 


57% 


52% 


32% 


White Integrated 


9 


, 30 


18 


17 


Black Integrated 


3 


6 


4 


12 


Black 


1 


7 


26 


39 


(1C0%) 


(10C%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


Number of Schools 


09 


204 


134 


179 


Number of Cities 


10 


11 


11 


11 
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schools as the difference is made u;^^ in the percentage of schools which are 
predouinantly Clack. Enough has been said about segregation in American educa- 
tion that we need not belabor this point here. Our concern is in finding out 
whether differences in the racial composition of the schools are related to 
differences in the rate and/or discrimination with which innovations are 
adopted in the schools. 

For ease of comprehension, we will label each of the four types of school 
according to the proportion of the student body that is Black. The schools 
which contain less than a 20% Black population we will call White schools since 
in 70% of these schools the (remaining) population is white. The second ?roup 
— those with Hack student populations comprising between 20 and 50% of the 
total — we will call the White Integrated schools. In 63% of these schools 
the populations is predominantly white with a riack minority. The remaining 
37% of the schools include some other sizeable minority group. The third group 
of schools we will call the Black Integrated schools. Only 24% of these schools 
include students which are neither white nor Black. And finally, the fourth 
group we call the Black schools; the enrollment in these is at least 20% Black. 

The racial composition of the schools is related to innovation in a pe- 
culiar manner. As we can see in Table IV. 3 there is very little difference in 
innovation rates between three of the four types of schools identified above. 
However, the White Integrated schools have considerably lower innovation rates 
than the other types of schools. This datum suggests that the problem is not 
simply one of unequal administrative efforts to alter the education of Black 
students, since schools with higher proportions of tlack students are more 
innovative than schools in which the Black students make up a significant mi- 
nority. What we find is th.^t one type of school* the White Integrated 
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schools ~ are less likely to have hich innovation rates than any other type 
of school. 

When we examine the question of the quality of the innovations adopted 
the picture becomes more meaningful. The White schools pose no problem of 
interpretation. They are the ''pacesetter" schools, adopting innovations at a 
relatively high rate and exercising discrimination in the process. This sug- 
gests a stable, long-term policy of adoption during which innovations of low 
quality have been discarded. 

The Elack and Black Integrated schools are almost as high on the mean 
number of innovations adopted tut in these cases the adoption is less carefully 
worked out suggesting less clear direction or, perhaps, less time during which 
the administrators have made decisions. One hypothesis is that these schools 
have only recently begun to innovate, perhaps as a result of federal funde» 
and therefore have not worked out adequate procedures for checking the appro- 
priateness of the innovations adopted, '^'he White Integrated schools are, 
relative to an absolute standard (i.e., the means for the entire population), 
low on both adoption and the quality of the innovations adopted, indicating 
administrative negligence. 

In this chapter we will begin a search for explanations for this differ- 
ence in innovation rates and the ''style" of the adoption of innovation among 
the four types of schools by examining the types of students who attend them, 
and whether the racial composition of the schools have recently undergone a 
dramatic change. In later chapters we will introduce other (non-student- 
related) variables describing the schools. 

First, however, we want to know whether this pattern accounts for our 
finding in Chapter III that cities with few Klack students are more innovative. 
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Since cities with a larger proportion of Llack students are more likely to have 
Integrated schools, it is conceiva^de that the lower ^c»an inncvation rates aTcng thesf 
cities cculd be explained by th« presence cf a certain type of school which uniformly 
has a lower innovation rate. Kowever, the fact that IThite Integrated schools 
generally have fewer innovations than schools with other racial mixtures does 
not totally clarify our finding that school systeos with larger proportions 
of Black students have lower innovation rates than school systems in which 
riack students constitute less than 20% of the total student enrollnent. (of* 
Table IV. A) The cities with less than 20% Plack students contain mere highly 
innovative schools than the other cities no natter what type of school (as 
characterized by racial coopositicn) one examines. The clearest figures — 
because of the small number of schools in seme categories — are for the pre- 
dominantly white schools: in the ten cities with snail Plack student popula- 
tions, over 7^ % of these schools are highly innovative versus AC5? of similar 
schools in the other thirty-three cities. The hirh innovation rates in cities 
with small Black student populations exist when we control for type of school. 
Therefore, the explanation for the difference between type of city (as defined 
by racial composition) is not as simple as the fact that one type of school has 
lower innovation rates. However, this findinjr does net contradict our asser- 
tion that the differences between the two types of cities is largely because of 
the racial factor although the assumption remains that the problem originates 
at the school system level rather thrn at the individual school level. We will 
return to this point after completing our analysis of student characteristics. 
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TATLE TV. 4 

PERCENT OP SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INNOVATION RATES 
CONTROLLING FOR THE PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEM ENROLLMENT 
THAT IS LLACK Al© PERCENT OF SCHOOL THAT IS DLACK 



Proportion of black Stugents In School System 



Kaclal Composition 

of Schools Less than 20% Over 20% 



WHITE 71% 43% 

(71) (243) 

WHITE INTEGRATED f.2% 27% 

(C) (11^) 

BLACK INTEGRATED * 48% 

(3) (37) 

PLACK * 44% 

(^0 (121) 



*There are too few cases on which to base a percentage* 

Change In Racial Composition 

One possible explanation for the differences in innovation rates between 
the four groups of schools classified Vy racial comprsition is that schools 
which are integrated had recently undergone a racial transformation and that 
the upheaval nif*ht hmvo required making adjustments in staff and curriculum for 
new type of student body, leavinf:; little time or energy for the adoption of 
Innovation* In other words^ it is possible that change in one aspect of a sys- 
tem might constrain chanpe In other areas. On the other hand, chanpe in the 
''needs'' of the clientele might be an impetus for the adoption of innovation in 
ot/^anizations as traditional methods become less appropriate and there is the 
possibility of guccess from new approaches.^ 

'''For a further discussion of the effects of chanpe in clients on the 
adoption of innovations, see Zaltman, Qp» cit *, p. IIC* 



can identify the schools which have recently undergone racial trans- 
formations ^y dividinr the schools intr the same four types according to their 
racial ccinposltion in 196" and sccinf which schools chanped categories in the 
eij^ht-year period prior to the NASSP survey • As we can see in Ta^le IV, 5 
almost 75% of the schools for vhich we have the relevaat data remained staMr 
in their racial ccnrosition. In only three schools there were fewer Eleck students 
in 1965 than in i960. These three schools ere omitted from our analysis below. 

The differences in the adoption of innovations found between the types 
of schools cannot be explained ly the fact that the populations in some schools 
arc changing. Schools which have an increasinp proportion of Tlack students 
are no less (or core) likely to be innovative than those which have remained 
stable over the cir^ht-year period. Readlnp across TaMe IV. 6 we find no dif- 
ferences between the schools which have recently changed and these which have 
had a more or less stalle student pcpulaticn. The twenty-five schools which 
have between 50% and CiO% f.lack students were previously White Integrated 
schools. The proportion of these schools with high innovation rates is the 
highest for any type of school which indicates that whatever factors constrain 
innovation in the White Integrated schools, they do not persist beyond the 
point when the racial balance of these schools shifts towards a majority of 
Elack students. Similarly, almost all of the VThite Integrated schools wore 
previously ''white*' schools. They show nc ''^-enefits" of their prior status. 

The implication is that the differences between the integrated schools 
and the other schools is not the result of a crisis situation surrounding 
recent integration. 

We now want to ask whether the racial composition of the school is actu- 
ally determininf the differences in innovation rates or whether there is some 
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TAiLE r;.5 

SL-'C'^IFICATIO:: CF SCHOOLS 

;.Y iS''o AND i:' -f-: -aci/j. cciTcsiTior 



1S6Q Racial Conpcslticn 



Rpclj-.l Ccnrcsltlon 


mte 


T'Jhlta InteRratod 


Black Inte.pratcd 


flrcV 


(K) 




241 


1 


0 


1 


(243) 


White Integrated 


65 


30 


1 


0 


(104) 


rifick Intcpratec! 


S 






r\ 


(33) 


Hack 


15 


z 


15 


(!9 


(ICf) 


N » 


(330) 


(fA) 


(24) 


(70) 


(4C7) 


Stable Racial Ccnpcsltlcn: 


35e schools cr 73? cf 


Total 







Uljrhor Proportion cf Hacks In 196C-63: 12C schorls or 2t7 of Total 
Lcwer Prop'-rrtlon of Hacks: 3 echcols or 1? cf Total 



TA^LE IV. f 

PERCKTT OF SCr.OOLS '"IT!' HIGH .IHTOVATIO'.- PATE? 
COHTROLLING FOP TACIAL CO^IPOSITICH AIT) CKAITGE THEP50F 



Racial Crnposltlcn 
letwefer 1960 anc'. If 63-69 

li,-6:-C3 



Racial Coin?c6ltlcn 


StaMe 


Ch3n<re 


I'hlte 








(241) 




''"hltt; Integrated 


327 


2S7 




(3?) 


(65) 


Llack Intcmted 


507 


52Z 




(• ) 


(25) 


f^lack 


41.? 


4C% 




(6:) 


(3S) 
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ether student characteristic hiphly related to race vhlch say be 
underlying these liffcrenccs. We Icok first at the sccioeconoQlc status of 
the student body since we know that race anc* SES have hiph correlations in 
Anerican society as a whole. It is poBSlMc that lntegrat^=d schools arc founc' 
only in low SES neighborhoods and that these distinctions are really class 
distinctions and not due to the racial ccap'^sition of the school at all. Vfe 
arc also interested in knowing whether there arc differences between schools 
on the hasis of the socioecononic status of the students independent of the 
possible relation of this variable to the racial ccnpositicn of the schools. 
Fcllowinc our analysis of class differences anong the schools we will examine 
the academic performance of the students enrolled in these schools. This is 
another variable we are concerned with bcth in its own right and because of 
its probable relation to both SES and race. 

Socioeconomic Status 

Mere prevalent r.han race as a factor describing students in the sociology 
of education literature has been the variable of social class* Social class 
has been shown to be related to almost every dtpension of a student's relation 
to his school: achievement, aspiration, participation in cxtra-curriculOT activ- 
ities, etc. Furthermore, it has been argued that there are great differences 
in the quality of education available to ctudents in different social classes. 
We are interested here in finding out whether one of these differences is the 
opportunity to attend a more Innovative school. 

The principals jAxo filled out the NASSP questionnaires were asked in two 
questions to describe the students attendiun their schools in terms of their 
socioeconomic status. Since the two quest irns are highly correlated (r * .49) 
we combined them to form a single indicator of social class by adding the scores 
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TAPLE IV. 7 



ITEMS USED 


FOR SES INDEX 






How %iould you characterize your 
school on the basis of the socio- 
economic conditions of the students 
enrolled : 


• 

Percent cf Schorls 


N 


Index Score 


An upper-middle class school 


14Z 


SI 


3 


A "Conaon-inan*' or lover ^-middle 
and upper--worklnp class school 


35X 


22P 


• 

2 


A cross-sectlonal school , repre- 
sentative of your whole city 
population 




172 


0 


A manual vorkin^r class school 


25% 


167 


1 


The percentage of the enterln(^ 
class that would be considered 
seriously disadvantaged socio- 
economically » using $2000 to 
$300C annual Income or comparable 
criteria Is: 


Percent of Schools 


N 


Index Score 


0 - lOZ 


57% 


375 


3 


11 - 2QX 


17Z 




2 


21 • 302 


10% 


65 


1 


31 - 40Z 


5Z 


36 - 




A 1 f\ 

H 1 y jyJlk 


4Z 


23 




51 - 60Z 


3Z 


19 




€1 - 702 


2Z 


12 




71% cx more 


2% 


15 




100% 


(653) 
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for e.jch question. The questions, the iistribution ->f schools anonp the re 



spons' 3 and the scores for the responses (used to combine them Into an index) 
are all presented in Table IV. 7. The distribution of schools alonR the single 
variable is presented in Table IV. 0 along with the cut-off points with which 
we divided the schools into three groups of KJgh, Medium and Low socio economic 
status. 

TABLE IV. r, 
DISTRIELTION OF SCHOOLS 
lY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF STUDEKTS 



Sccioeconomic Status Banp.e of Scores Percent of Schools N 

HIGH 5-f 35Z 221 

imim 3-4 3AZ 215 

LOW '^-i 31% i7e_ 

(100%) (61A) 
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In Table IV. 9 we show the relationship cf our social class descrip- 
tions of the schools to the rate at which these schools adopt Innovations, As 
we can sec, social class Is slightly relate^', to .Innovation rates. The high 
SES schools are more likely to have high innovation rates than are the low SES 
schools. They are also ncre likely to be discriminating though the major dif- 
ference is between the very "low" and the two higher groups. Low SES schools 
.*dopt fewer innovations and adopt more "randomly" than higher SES schools. 

As we night expect, the social diss ^.oscription of the schools is 
closely related to their racial conf;09iticns. The higher the proportion of 
Elack students in a school, the ncre likely the principal is to describe the 
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najorlty of the students as hein? working class with a hif^h rroporticn of 
economically disadvantage:! students. (See TaMc IV. 1^'.) 

TAELE IV. IC 
RACIAL CWIPOSITIOK OF SCHOOLS 
BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



Socioeconcmic Status 
cf Stud lent s 



Racial Ccoposition 
of Schools 


Low 


Medium 


HiRh 


WHITE 


n? 






VJKITE INTEGRATED 


297 


257, 


9% 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


11?: 






rucK 


A37 


127 


5% 




lOOZ 


lOCZ 


lOGZ 


K - 


(198) 


(224) 


(220) 



Since these two variables of racial composition and social class are 
related to each other and to innovation rates independently, we need to ask 
about their joint effects. In Table IV. 11 vc show the proportion of schools 
with hiph innovation rates within the ccte^ories of racial composition and 
social class characterization of the schorls. Interestlnply, we find that the 
effects of social class on the number of innovations adopted are not uniform 
for the different types cf schools. 
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TATLF IV. 11 
INNOVATION RATES AND MEAN INNOVATION SCORES 
WITHIN SES Airo RACIAL COMPOSITION CATEGORIES 



PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INNOVATION RATES 







SES 




Racial Composition 








of Schools 


Low 


Medium 


55% 


WHITE 


42% 


47% 




(20 


(11) 


(170) 


WHITE INTEGRATED 


23% 


37% 


33% 




(37) 


(51) 


(18) 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


552 


42% 


* 




i2r) 


(19) 


(2) 


PLACK 


45% 


52% 


27% 




(73) 


(29) 


(11) 



5% (40) 



MEAN INNOVATION SCORES 



Racial Composition 
of Schools 


Low 


SES 
Medium 


Hlp;h 


WHITE 


4.1 


5.1 


5.0 




(26) 


(11) 


(175) 


WHITE INTEGRATED 


2.9 


4.5 


4.8 




(37) 


(51) 


(18) 


rJJVCK INTEGRATED 




4.5 


* • 




(20) 


(19) 


(2) 


BLACK 


4.5 


4.8 


3.8 




(73) 


(29) 


(11) 



4.5 (40) 



*There are too few cases on which to hasb a percentage or a mean. 
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Among the White schools the socioeconomic status of the students remains 
related to innovation rates: the richer the clientele and, by extension, the 
surrounding neighborhccd, the more likely that the schools will adept innova- 
tions. This finding is not surprising as it confirms expectations of how class 
operates in American society. R'^wevcr, arrng the other three racial types cf 
schools the relationships are not so clear. In the White Integrated schools, 
social class is also related to innovation (although there is some evidence 
that in these schools a middle SES group dres bettei;) indicating that whatever 
factors constrain the likelihood cf the adaption .-:f innovation in these schools 
they are more extreme in the low SES schools. This suggests either the avail- 
ability of special resources or some fona of social relationships in the school. 
Anrng the Elack Integrated schools there is slight evidence that SES is nega- 
tively related tc the r^doption of inncviticns, which suggests thr.t there is 
sciiic form of "social intervention' creating ^ reversal of traditional relation- 
ships. Finally, in the Tlack schrols we have difficulty in discerning any 
relationship at all since if we cnnbine the upper two SES groups the average 
innovation rate is equal to that in the Irver prrup. Aaain this suggests s-ne 
trm of compensatory input since ^ne assumes otherwise the lower SES Plack 
schocls would have far lower innovation rates than the other two groups of 
Llack schools. 

There are two additional points t-- be ^.ade. First, we can see that con- 
trolling for SES does net change the fattern of p.doption we found when we looked 
at the racial composition of these sch-'^ls alone. The VJhlte Intef>rated schools 
almost always have the lowest rate of a-'.cptirn, the only exception being the 
High SES I:lack schools of which there are a very small number. Second, our 
findings suggest that in inner city school systems, "class*' is a less important 
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or consistent r^.etertainanc thw vfcirtlcn ' f innovations chrn is ract . Thero- 

foru, one aust always J.istinjuish ^i^tween studies which consider racially hem • 

rene'^us cocmunit ies and these which focus rsn areas in which race is likely to 
It. a key factor. 

Academic Qxiality 

Schools vary widely in the acadciaic quality of the students atten'^inf 
theri.. Seme schools send most of their stu-'ents tr four-year collef-es and soce 
even limit enrollment tc plfter* students. Other schools are attended primarily 
by students far * elow national stan^!arfls in reading, etc. and whose high school 
education consists nainly of vocaticnal courses. Tc some extent, these extrent 
v^>riations in types of student bodies arc determined in advance, by the exist- 
ence of different types of schools frr different types ^f students.^ However, 
as we will see below, cost schools in ; ur sample are ''comprehensive'' hlvh 
schc-.ls which are neant to provide an adequate educational experience for a 
••road spectrum r>f students. An', arxng these schools as well we find ^>reat 
differences in the r.eneral level of acc»dci:iic ability in the student body. 

For purposes of analysis wc h?.ve created a measure of the acadetnic qual- 
ity of the students attendln;: each sch'^ol. Like the other measures used 
throug^hout this and f.llowlnp chanters It is a measure "f central tendency , a 
single measure which describes the student body without takinr into account 
the range of abilities in the school. VJhen we identify a school as being 
attended by "average" students this does not mean that there are no students 

^In Chapter VI wc will consider the variable type of school ty examin- 
ing' differences in inncvatlcn rates anrng Academic, Vocational and Comprehensive 
schools. 
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far ove or far ^ clrw this nc?.n« 

The neasurc ^f acaderic ability vl use is a corihinaticri of three separate 
questions asked in the N*\SSP survey. The three questions each relate t." some- 
what different aspects of acac^enic ability. They are shewn in Table IV. 12 alon^ 
with the distribution of responses an-", the scoring of the responses with which 
they were cccibinec! to forr- a sinrlc index. The correlations between these 
questions is alsc riven in TaT le IV. 12, 

The first question asks for an asscfjsment of the innate ^.bility of the 
students anC leaves the ^lefinition of the tern "e-'.ucaticnally gifted" u; tc 
the principal. The seccncl taps a facet of achievement — readinr ~ which nay 
be letemined ly any cf nunler of factors: innate ability, prior educational 
experiences, fariily background, etc. Thv. third, in a rounda>^out fashion asks 
for the proportion of students who arc in college preparatory pror:rains. Thus 
it t.^o can be thought of as a measure rf aMlity, achicveiuent as well as aspira- 
tion.^ 

The indicator of academic ability obtained by combininp these three ques- 
tions is presented in Table I\M3 alor.j with the cut-off points with which we 
divide the schools into four types ran^ in,7 f ror. Hirh to Low acadenic quality 
of the students. It shouK 'e renenn^ere^ that the index itself has no intrinsic 
meaning and cannot ^e thcup.hl of as leing analogous to any of the p=»rticular 
items from which it is composed. It is net a measure of aMlity, achievecent 
cr aspiration, but a combination of the three. 

-••The proportion of stu'^'ente enroller^ in a collcje preparatory course is 
not necessarily an indicator of the proportion ^f students who will actually 
attend collcpe. As h.<!s been noted by Schra^ , schools frequently enroll a 
significantly hi-her proportion rf students in college preparatory prorratns 
than actually ever apply to or are admitted into four-year cclleBes. Peter 
Schrag, Village School Downtown (Loston: leacon Press, 19^7) p. 89. 
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TAFLE IV. 12 
ITEMS USED TO CKTAJL ACADEMIC QUALITY 
INDEX AND CORREI/iTTON 



The percentage cf the 
student population properly 
descrihcd as being educa- 
Lxcna.Lxv ceci is • 


lez^cenc cx ocnooxs 


N 


Tnr^ox Sroi^e 


0 - 6X 


51% 


335 


0 


6 - 10% 


.28% 


183 


1 


11 - 15% 


12% 


77 




IC - 20% 


4% 


27 


\ 










21 - 25% 


1% 


7 




26% or norc 


4% 


24 






irc% 


(653) 





The percentage of the 



entering class that 
or more retarded in 


is two years 
reading Is: 


Percent of Schools 


N 


Index Score 


0 - 10% 




32% 


211 


0 


11 - 2C% 




25? 


160 


1 


21 - 30% 




14% 


91 




31 - 40% 




C% 


53 




41 - 50% 




8% 


54 




51 - 60% 




6% 


39 




61 70% 




4% 


23 




71% or more 




3% 


21 






10^^% 


(652) 
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TArLE IV. 12 



The percentaftii of an average 
entering class In courses 
aesuxned tc be expected by 
four-year colleges of students 



applylof! for freshman adolsslons is: 


Percent of Schools 


N 


Index Score 


- r% 




45 - 




11 - 2C.% 




y 










)■ 


21 - 3'% 


12% 


79 




31 - V: X 


14% 






41 - 50Z 


IIZ 


72 




51 - fOZ 


13% 


e3 




'^1 - T'% 


12% 






71% cr more 


232 


150 


2 




1<^0% 


(647) 





Pearson Correlations 
of Three Acadeolc 

Quality Indicators % Reading Retardation %Collepe Preparatory 

Percent Educationally Gifted -31 -.36 



Percent Reading Retardation — -.31 

Percent College Preparatory 
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TATLE IV. 13 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 
IN CATEGORIES OF ACADEMIC QUALITY 



Academic (Xialitv Range on Scale Percent of Schools N _ 

HiCh Aca:ei\ic Quality 5-6 15^ 97 

Moderately High Academic Quality 3-4 30% 192 

Moderately Low Academic Quality 1-2 35% 224 

Lew Acadenic Quality 0 20% 124 

100% (637) 

Having defined our variable, we now ask hew it is related to the adoption 
of innovations. We have two distinct concerns. First, we want to know whether 
the generalized academic quality of the stu^^ent body has any relation to the 
total number of innovations implemented in a school. Second, we want to see 
how this feature of schools relates to their class and racial composition de- 
scriptions and whether academic ability has any independent effects on the 
adoption of innovation. 

First, looking at the relation of the overall rate of innovation and 
academic quality, we find that there are 'differences which show up at the ex- 
treme. (See Talle IV. 14.) Schools which have high quality students and schools 
which have low quality students have fewer Innovations than schools whose stu- 
dents fall somewhere between these extremes. This sujjpests that the Impetus 
for innovation develops in situations which are less clear and where adminis- 
trators perceive a greater potential for a change in performance through 
innovation.^ Once administrators have labelled students as "losers" they may 



^A similar phenomenon has teen noted by Caplow: 

Another source of instability is the tendency for decisive innovations 
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no longer try to change the situation hut operate their schools as a "holding" 
opcraticn> passively oh serving students cone and Qo, The schools at the other 
extreme arc also low cn innovation for sonewhat similar reasons. Here the 
administrators acain are dealing with an easily labelled r;i^<^up students 
but In this case, as their routines are Generally successful, there is 
nc reason to change and reach for variety. 

Interestingly, it is only the schools with students in the lowest acadenic 



grouping which are also low on the quality of the innovations adopted. In these 
schools in which innovation is generally low, it is also a poorly thought-out 
process and incorporates many innovations which are of low quality as assessed 
by the Judges. There may l:e another fnctcr at work here. To the extent that 
the judges differentiated among the innovations along the lines of the type of 
stuf^ents for which they were most appropriate, they indicated a belief that 
the more mechanistic innovations (prcgramed instruction and teaching machines) 
would have more value for less academically gifted students and that the 



to enter the institutional pattern chroug,h organizations of inter- 
mediate prestige. This tendency a-^'mits of nany exceptions and is dif- 
ficult to describe ^^ecausvi it has net yet been studied in detail. In- 
novations introduced in an organization of intermediate prestige are 
often then adopted by Imitatcrs adjacent prestige levels, taken up after 
ccnsideralle lag ly some of the leaders in the set and, finally (by 
being incorporated in the institutirnal pattern), diffused downward to 
the remaining members of the set. This path has been followed again 
and again in the introduction of new academic subjects into the college 
and university curriculum. New subjects are usually introduced on the 
restless campuses of middling colleges and universities. Some of them 
die there; others are Imitated on adjacent levels of acndenic prestige; 
while a few are ultimately adopted ^y one or another of the great uni- 
versities and then diffuse dovmward again to become standard subjects 
in every curriculum. The leading universities, which are not usually 
associated with this missionary effort, may be the last finally to 
adopt the new subject. . . . Similar sequences of adoption can be traced 
in their respective sets for such varied innovations as automation in 
steel-making, the double-wing hack formation in football, and cost ac- 
counting in hospitals. 



Theodore Caplow, Principals of Organization (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc., 1964), pp. 2C7-2C0. 
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innovations which da^cnJ.wd c^orc on the students' conir.itrent (indcpen'^ont study 
an*? c'irccte'i stu^^y) w"*uld Ic of 'tr.rc vplue for the r.crc trlcntcd stu<^.onts.^ 
Therefore, the scho'-ils with Ic^' r.cp.^CDic '^u'^.lity stucV.nts nay be ceupht in the 
^A/^lc of a conflict in the ccucaticnal cstnMishnent. To the extent th^it they 
scr.rch fcr innovaticns which ar^ ;irrropriatc for th*: tolents of their student 
they crc dirccte'-I toverds innovations which the spjig iudfcs feci are cf low 
c^luc.it icnal TOrth. The schools nt the ether extrene — the hiph ac^'^rvlc ruality 
schccls cc nrt fpcw the Sr'^nc •^rohlcr'. Ir these schools thore is little- impetus 
fcr chanpC; an-^ when it does occur, it ctgs vith repard to innovati-^cs the 
highest quality. For those schools the indications of apfr'^rriatencss rre in 
tune with ru'»lity. The tv^. ::»iddle orcur^s of schools ar^": hi^h on hcth ac.option 
and quality. Innovation is fre^.uent in these situations and occurs ^'ith a rela- 
tively high decree of discrimination. 

The basic relationship t 'stween ^cade^ic qu?.lity and the ac'ontion cf inno- 
vations persists when we control for either the racial cor.position rr the socio- 
econoric status of the stur^ent body^ although there arc ninr^r chanpes viiich we 
will discuss helow. Lookin'^ first it the racial cor.pcsltion ^f the se!*wols, 
v;e finJ. that the principals* ass^ssr .nts of the academic quality of the students 
is highly rt.lated to race, the nost dr^x.itic differences occurring between 
the '-^ite schools and th-ii ^.ther three types (TaVle IV. 15).^ Almost two-thirr^s 
of the Vlhite schools are composed of students of alove average acadr^r.ic quality 
(c^r.tininc the top two proups) whereas 2ven higher rrc'orticns of th^ othe^ 
three typos of sch^^ls are conpr-sc' of Ftu'c.ntF the -^rinclT^rls consi'^o.r tr Vr. 

^This issue is 'iiscuss^.d in Appendix G. 

^The extreme relationship Dakcs us ^u^sticn the princip-^ls' jud<ments. 
It is pcssitle that th^ principals are locking at the color of the sl'in first 
and then nakinr assessments of the acfidcr.ic 'luality of the students. 
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• ^1 V avcrcfc. If wc lork nt Innrvatlf.n rates, within ""ur claeslf Icatlons of 
luclnl cor.pr sltlcn an(' aca^'cr,lc quality* w^. can see that within each of the 
racial tyres ^f cchcls there is n curvilinear rclaticrshir ^^etvjcon nca^'eric 
':unlity anc' the a^Icption '^f innovations 'ut that the i'efinitirn rf ' nvcraoc 
shifts vcwn scrcwhat as wc tove fr'^r t^itc f i lack schools (Tatle IV. If). 



TATLE IV. 15 
RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS 
TY ACADEMIC QOALITY 







racial 


Cncrosition 




Aca<ler.lc Queillty 


tJhltc 


White Intcrrated 


Hack Interratec* 


Dlack 


Very Hlfh 


25Z 


•37 


5Z 




It 'lcratcily Kl-h 




10% 


253: 


i:% 


Ii'-'lcratcly l/ v 


2ZJ 




45% 




Vory L.-^w 


7% 


32? 




_M. 








I'^Z 




K - 


(332) 


(124) 


(4) 


(llf) 



Sirilarly, wc finr^. that the Soci'^econrriic character izat ion of the schools 
is hij:hly related t^- the assessrients ot the acadenic perfcmance cf the stu- 
Jent» (T/^Mc IV. 17). Moreover, within the different schocls as defined by 
social class of the students, we find the snre relationship betwen acaderlc 
qunlity and inncvatlcn (TaT le IV. IG). Accept ino aRain a "shifting* definition 
.f 'avera^rc' wu fin' that innr Vatican is n:;rc likely in the schools characterized 
'y students of 'average'' acadcoic aUlity. Moreover, we can see that avxnp 
the schocls with very low anc' ooderately 1 v academic student Scries, social 
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L- iv.i- 

INNOVATION lATLK fiJL MIZAJ.' INiS0y/:TIOK SCOiiE*; 
'..'ITHIf^ COMPOSITIOn ACADffllC QUALITY CATEGORIEf 



PERCENT OF SCPDOLS WITU KIGk INNOVATIOB RATES 

Racial Cocposltlon 



!.ca^fcglc Quality I^hltc Vhlt& Intc?-.ratgd riack Inteyratco riack 

Very Hicrh 337 ^ 

(7 ) V 3'? 372 332 

Mc.'eratcly Bi. h f2J J (3") (11) (3-^) 

(125) 

Mcf'erately L^-w 375! 5C% 5.:"' 

(S2) (51) (ID (49) 

Very Low 3:? 25% C'T 

(24) o'') an (43) 



MEAN IFNO^-ATIOl! SCORES 

l:aclal Conppsltlon 
.t cadenlc Quality IJhltc "^"hlte Intcfratcc' 7 lack Interratec' 1 lack 



Very Hiph 4.1 

(78) V 4.2 4.3 3. a 

Moderately Hlnh 5;4 J {T) (11) (3^) 

(125) 

Moderately Lrw 5.1 4.4 5.4 5.0 

(52) (51) (18) (45) 

Very Lev 4.3 3.1 4.8 4.1 

(24) {Y) (ID (43) 
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TA'LF IV. 17 
SOCIOECOrOMir CVARACTERIZATION OF SCHOOLS 
'.Y ACi\DEMIC QUALITY 







SES 




Academic Quality 


Low 


Medium 




Very Rich 


0% 


14% 


29% 


Moderately Hiph 


11% 


33% 


42% 


Moderately Low 


41% 


41% 


25% 


Very low 


40% 


12% 


4% 




100% 


1^0% 


100% 


N = 


(174) 


(221) 


(227) 



class is a less Important deteminatit of innovation than it is amonp the other 
two types of schools. This finding supports our earlier assertion that in urban 
environments racial issues have Vccome paramount, obscurinp some social class 
distinctions. 

In summini' up this section we w?.nt to coinrnent further on the differences 
in innovation rates wc found amonp the four types of schools and relate this 
to our most significant finding in Chanter III. As we hcve noted » IJhitc schools 
are, in accordance with cur expectations anc^ assumptions ahout the distri^ution 
of socially valued resources, generally hlr^h on the adoftion of innovations 
and particularly so when the students corcc from vell-cff families. As we go 
further on our analysis we will s<.e that innovation in these schools is often 
influenced by a different set of factors than it is in the other three tyres 
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TAILE IV. 10 



IMOVATIOK -UU'LS AID ME/il' INUOVATIOK SCOFvES 
WIT'dlN SES AM) ACADEMIC QU/JLITY CATEGORIES 



PERCEt3T OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INHOVATIOK RATES 

SES 



AcaclGnlc Quality 


Lcvr 


Met'.iun 




Very Hiph 




31% 


44% 






(25) 


(62) 


Moderately High 


44% 


47^ 


5G% 




(18) 


(70) 


(14) 


Mc^errtely Low 


46% 


512; 


51% 




(07) 


(55) 


Very Lrw 


35?; 


405? 


4'^Z 


("D 


(25) 


(10) 



MEAl'I I^TNCVATIO:' SCORES 

SES 



Acadeaic Quality 


Low 


Mediun 




Very Hifh 




4.2 


4.9 




(29) 


(62) 


Jlcderately MpM 


4.9 


5.0 


5.5 


an 


(7^) 


(14) 


Moderately Low 




5.3 


5.3 




(&7) 


(55) 


Very Low 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


(31) 


(25) 


(10) 
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of schools. 

The hiph rate cf innovation in the L^lack and Hack Inteprotec! schools 
hecones somewhat more conprehensiMe if v;g relate it tc the political pressures 
on administrators durinr, the lOC'"/s to denonstrate a comniitment to equal ecluca- 
tJcn f->r Elajk students since other research has sh-^wn that IlacV schools had 
somewhat less adequate resources than White schools — e.g. , cider >'Ulldin?s, 
fewer textbooks, less vrell qualified teachers — through the middle of the 
l9^C*s.''" If in 19(j these schools had as many innovations as the white schocls, 
it can ho arrued that this was because of a comMnation of a new availatillty 
of money and an intensive social r^ossure to upgrade fhetto education. This 
argument derives weirht from the fact that the expected relationship between 
SES and innovation is not sustained among these schools. It Is also supported 
by cur finding that the quality of innovations adopted in these schools was 
relatively lew. Innovations may have been introduced with haste and without 
careful consideration of quality, a major emphasis, perhaps, beinp on the 
visibility of the innovations implemented rather than their educational value, 
reiow we will invest igrate further the differences between the Flack Integrated 
and the Llack schools as well as some of the factors which determine the rate 
nf innervation within each of these typos of schools. 

It is the finding that the !^ite Inteprated schools generally have a low 
rate of innovation, and a poor quality of innovation, that is In some ways the 
most disturbing and yet understandable in terms ^f the priorities discussed 
atove. If there has been a silent prour in cities it may wall be composed of 
families living on the borderline of ghettc areas, tied together as much by 
their fears of Dlack dominance in the schools and neiphborhoods as ^y a common 



^e.f., James Coleman, Equality cf Educational Orrortunity (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, lOf(). 
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ethnic past. To comnlaln a^out the schools v^ould he tc focus attention on 
them. And> In cities like Htston, parents In such comunltles have t»een more 
relieved that their schools have maintained a White dcminancc than concerned 
a? out the fact that the quality of education has ^een poor. 

This analysis of innovation as being partially a response to an increas- 
ing awareness of the inequalities of urban education and nressures frr change 
may help tc clarify some of the basic differences we found between the thirty- 
three cities with larger Ilack enrollments and the other ten cities. As we 
noted a^ovc, the difference remained even when we controlled for the type of 
school within the cities and was mnst visible amonp the VThite schools. If we 
assume that the efforts in the cities with large Hack populations were directed 
primarily towards the predominately Flack and all Hack schools, then it is 
logical to assume that other parts of the system might have fallen back some- 
what. The push to upp;rade the ilack schOx-^ls left the Wiite Integrated schools 
in a depressed state and the predominately !Jhite schools falling behind the 
level of their counterparts in other cities. The legacy of nepli5>ence ulti- 
mately had an impact on every type of school — Vhite, Integrated and Flack. 

Our basic finding a^out the distribution of innovations by racial composi- 
tion thus may only be fully understood by considering decisions made at the cen- 
tral office level of the school system and cannot be so pursued with the data 
at hand. lut there are other questions tc be answered. What types of schools, 
within these broac* classifications of racial composition, were most likely to 
be innovative? Under what condition is the relationship between race and inno- 
vation most likely tc be sustained? Arc there any other patterns to be per- 
ceived? 

One general pattern we have already noticed is that the academic ouality 
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of the student hody is an important determinant of innovatirn: schools at the 
extreme ends this variable have lower innovation rates than schools some- 
where in the middle. The introduction of an innovation may involve risk (e.j*. 
students may not do as well after a scries of courses by team teaching as they 
would have with individual teachers) and potential loss of prestige for the 
adDpting institution. Thus administrators seem to feel that it is safer to 
experlnent where there is less at stake. Just as major universities may be 
reluctant to adopt a new course lest it turn out to be just a fad, so elite 
schrols — those with students of the hifhest academic ability — may le reluc 
tant to adopt educational inoovatims lest they prove unsuccessful. The per- 
sistance of this relationship between academic quality and Innovation when we 
control for either race or SES and the fact that similar relationships have 
been noted in a wide range of types of organizations indicates that it is of 
considerable Importance. 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMEOT 

With cur classification cf schools (and by extension neif^htorh'^ods) we 
can further investigate the relation of parent involvcrent to the adoption cf 
innovations in schools which we began in Chapter III. As we noted above, 
although parent involvement is strongly related to the adoption of innovations, 
T'Jfe dc not know whether the adoption of innovations is in response to parent 
concerns cr pressures, or whether the decision on the part of schools to per- 
mit parent involveuent is i^enerated from the sarae underlying climate as that 
which determines the adoption of innervations. It is conceivable that a school 
with a serious ccnmitnent to its students v/ould express this commitment both 
through the adoption cf innovations end through efforts to involve the surround- 
ing: community in the educational process. 

Community involvement in schools has been for some time a subject of 
heated debate, particularly during the late 19(^^'^e when in l^lew York, for 
instance, the issue of local control became parimnunt. Professional educators 
are sometimes reluctant to relinquish any control over their schrcls, perhaps 
out of a fear that any crack in their armor will leave them in a totally 
defenseless position. And> their fears arc, to srme extent, supported by the 
writings of educational theorists and practitioners. Brickell, for instance, 
found that although parents are net usually concerned with decisions affecting 
the school, when they do exert themselvos their influence is decisive.''' Simi- 
larly, Mackenzie found that the community was often a very powerful participant 
in the change process, operating through citizens* groups. Parent -Teacher 

^Henry M. Irickell, Organizing New York State for Educational Change 
(Albany, New York: State Education Department, 1961), p. 20. 
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Associations, and regular school elections.^ Moreover, it has been aruf>ed by 
Sicl.er that the effects of parental influence can be deleterious tc the process 
of innovations. First, he arpues that "changes in practice that run the risk 
cf disturbing the local community are eschewed," and second, that 'innovations 
arc adopted which are promoted by local puMics. Indeed, political feasibility 
often carries greater weight than docs educational value." 

As wc can see in Table IV. 19 although parent Involvement is strongly 
related to the num! er of innovations adopted in a school, it is only slightly 
related tc the discrimination with which the adoption process is carried out. 
Thus while we cannot argue that parent involvement is related to discrimination, 
we can certainly assert that it is not antithetical tc discrimination. A hiph 
deoree of parent involvement in the schocls does not necessarily result in a 
lower quality of educational innovation. 

The degree to which parents are involved in the schools differs by the 
racial composition of the schools or neighborhoods but, as we will see 1 elow, 
this factor explains relatively little about the relationship between race and 
innovation.^ Parent involvement is hl-^hest in the Flack schools (56% Hiph) 
and second highest in the Flack Integrated schools (Ar»% High) perhaps as a 
result of the recent upsurge of ethnic awareness among Blacks* Only 42% of 

^Gordon K. Mackenzie, *Curricular Change: Participants, Povrer and 
Processes,*' Innovation in Education ^ ed. Matthew Miles (New York: Fureau of 
PuMications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), p. 412. 

^Sam D. Sieber, "Organizational Influences on Innovative Roles," 
Knowledge Production and Utilization in Ec'ucatirnal Administration ^ ed. Terry 
L. Eldell and Joanne M. Kitchel (Columbus, Ohiot University Council for 
Educational Administration and Eugene, Oregon: Center for the Advanced Study 
of Educational Administration, 1560, P- 122. 

^Parent involvement is not significantly related to either SES or Aca- 
demic Quality. Therefore these variables will not be included in the follow- 
ing discussion. 
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the White schcols have a ^^igh do'/rcc cf par<mt invr Ivc/.crt , cntradictinf! 
traditi*^nal notions that it is the white parents whr ars mrst concerned ahout 
education. The parents of students who attend these schools may, while nain- 
tainirig a concern for the education of thoir children, feel much less impetus 
to becomfc deeply involved as they can perceive that they have heen served veil 
over the years. Amone the White Integrated schools parent inv^lvKP.ent is con- 
siderably lower than amonp any other p.r'^up (34% High). As indicated above, 
many of these schools are prohaMy located in old, workinK-class (ethnic) neigh- 
borhoods. These neighborhoods have neither achieved the same sense of self- 
awareness as the Clack communities which would lead them to concern with the 
schools nor developed the white middle-class knnu-hcw to make their c^.ncerns 
felt. Moreover, as we suggested before, in such areas an awareness of inad- 
equacies in the quality of education may well b-e overshadowed by fears of bus- 
ing. As long as these fears are dominant, little attention will be paid to 
the actual quality of the educational experience being offered in these schools. 

Parent involvement has a different impact within the different types of 
schools. It is most highly related to innovation in the Integrated schools 
(hcth White and Tlack) , consideraMy less strongly related in the White schools, 
and only minimally related amon? the Hack schools. (Cf. Table IV. 20) In fact, 
when there is a high level of parent involvement in the White Integrated schools 
they no longer trail so far lehind all the other schools. Thus wii car. conclude 
that, in part, the low rate of innovation in these schccls is related to a low 
level of pressure for change. These schools are overlooked so long as there 
is little impetus from outside to consider them more closely. Under the condi- 
tion of high parent involvement the Black Intefrrated schools become the most 
highly innovative. P/irent involvement may ^"^e viewed by administrators as a 
demand for change. The demand is met, perhaps j with eye-catching innovations. 
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TALLE IV. 2-^ 

I'ERCENT OF SCHOOLS VITV HIGH INNOVATION RATFS 
WITHIN CATEGORIES OF COMMUNITY IN^^OLVEMEirr 
AND RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Racial Comrosition 

Community 

Involvement White White Integrated riack Inteprated ?'lack 

High 5C% Ut% r^5% 

(lAO (A5) (2") (^2) 

Low A4% 2^% 30% 41% 

(irs) (7S) (21) (en 

Percent Difference +1A% +2^ +27% +7% 



The fact that parent invclvenent has leas of a relation to innovation in 
tho all White and all Hack schools m?.y he because the pressures here are more 
specific^ The white parents may he far nore traditional in their approach to 
education and may have as their primary concerns the availability of courses 
which will most adequately enaMe their students to compete for high status 
colleges* And the Tlack parents may he more interested in confronting racism 
through the introduction of courses dealing with Af ro-An>erican culture. In 
these communities where parent invclvenent is highest, it does not necessarily 
result in the «doption of innovations. 
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STUDEIT COMIIirifRTT 

It is conr.on kncwlccVe thr.t ur^an schcols frequently have int nsc social 
pro] lcr.8. Vivit' prrtraits of such croMens are portraycc? in popular literature 
(e.,^". Ilackbcard Junrle) anr" novies (e.r;^ Up the Down Staircase) and the nost 
dratratic stcries are written up in the national am! local press. The sccial 
prc^ler.s vary frrn school to school in ^" th intensity and foro. In sonc schools 
there is a constant threat of physicr.l virlcncc in the fcrr. of attacks of stu- 
'f.cnts on other students (frequently racially notivate-^) or attacks nf students 
on teachers. In other schools the prcl^ler. nay he less one of personal safety 
than one of apathy and a lack of ccrxiitnant. knr\ durine the late 196*^*8 many 
schools were confronted ly the phenoncnon of student protest which ranged fror 
vor ' al to physical assaults. Many sch^ols^ course, confront ncre than one 
'^f these prcMecs and, in fact. It is r^.rc that student disruption Is linited 
to a sinfle form. 

In this section wc want tc investlrate these school climate factors nore 
closely and see whether there is any relation between the fcm or Intensity with 
which they arise and the rate at v/hlch the schools adopt educational Innovations. 
We consider ttjn types of factors: student norale or ccinmitr.ent to the orgaiw 
ization, and proi lms of maintaining orddr and safety.^ In dealinc with these 
clliiate features wo dr n-'^t know what the actual tine sequence is. I.e., whether 
the climate is influenced I:y the adoption cf innovations or vjhether the adop- 
tion of innovations is a response to the schrol clirate. Therefore, In cur 
discussion below we will he unable tc draw any conclusions about causal rela- 

^These concepts are further defined below. 
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tlonshlps althcur-h wc nay v,akc srnc inferences or hype theses al.cut whether Innc- 
vatlcn is, In fact, a cause cr effect. 

Ilcrale 

Students ccn c'exrcnstrate low soralc cr cotmltncnt to the scb^ol they at- 
tenc! in several different ways: they can drcp'-out, transfer, or attend spcrad* 
Ically. llow the school adnlnistrators resprnd to such a situation prola^ly 
varies from school tr school. On the one hcn'\ they nt7ht nake an effort to 
Ic^r'-rve the school and nake It ri^rc entlcln^ for the students. On the other 
hand, they nlpht resi'cn'' with slnllar aiathy and allow the situation to deteri- 
orate. In sone schools there nay ' e v.*:cillatlcn, a period of experimentation 
fcllcwcd hy a lull and vice versa. And whether cither reaction has any Inpact 
on the students* corale Is noot. In our 'rta, as wo will show 1 clow, we find 
ftiat there Is a relation between educational innovation and norale: schools which 
have adopted norc Innovations generally have a higher student Dorale. KTiich 
variable coincs first is InposslTle to determine. 

Our neasure of student morale is in index cor.pose'^ of the three iters 
mentioned a! ove: drop-out rates, transfer rates, and avera?,c daily attendance. 
As there are relatively hip.h correlations arzonc the three itens, they are 
cor-^'ined in a single index. In Ta^le IV .21 we present the distribution of re- 
sponses on each of the itens, the scoriup. used tr conMne thee intc a sinf^le 
index, and the correlations anon? thc^. In Ta^le IV. 22 we present the distribu- 
tlcn of schools alcnr cur index '^f rale. Only 17% of the schools in our 
saLiple have nr proMea at --^ll with stu'^ent comnittnent: in the renainin^ schools 
the students express (throuph one rjoans or another) ^issatisfacticn with the 
school itself or apathy in relation to education. (Which of these tvro is hclnp 
reflected in our data we cannot tell. It nay !e that the students would le no 
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t;j le IV. 21 

DISTTirUTION OF -lESPOI'SES, SCORING AlTD COrrvEL/iTIONS 
FOU ITEMS USED TO CI E/.TE STUDENT MOSALE IIDEX 



Average Daily Attendance as 
a percentage cf stated lepal 
enrollcient is 


Percent of Schools 


0!) 


Index Score 


9^% or ncrc 


40% 


31C 


1 


Less than O^'Z 


52% 

ir? 


344 


0 


The pcrcenta-'C of students in 
the class of 1S6C that eutcrad 
the first year of your schocl's 
progran but transferred to 
another schrcl is 


Tcrccnt cf Schocls 


C?) 


Index Score 


- 5% 


40% 


256 


1 


6% or TOre 


60% 


39^ 
W) 


'\ 


The percentage cf students 
who enrolled at scne tine in 
the class of 196r whro you 
later classified as dropouts is 


Fctrccnt of Schools 


(N) 


Index Score 


3-5? 


40% 


256 


1 


^% or inore 


_r:% 

100% 


392 
(64C) 




Correlations anonj; it ens 

used to create index cf morale 


Trp.nsf ere 


Drcrcuts 


Average Daily Attendance 


.18 


.45 




Transfers 




.36 





Dropouts 



]35 

Rcre ccmnittert in another schonl.^ it may also that the students' response 
is a direct reaction cr the particular schocl they attends) 

TATLE IV. 22 
DISTRIIUTIO:: OF SCHOOLS 
ON MOPALE iroEX 



Morale Percent of Schools (N) 



Very Kifh (3) 17% (111) 

Mndcratfcly llif-h (2) 23% (1A7) 

M-derately Lew (1) 297^ (135) 

Very Lew (^) 31% (196) 

1^.^% (639) 



Student morale has a curvilinear relation to the adoption of innovation. 
Vfhere morale is very hirh there are fewer innovaticns adopted than where it 
is ncderatcly hi^h (TaMe IV.23), This may ^e the result of a situation simi- 
lar tc that in the hiphest academic <:uality schools: where the school climate 
is 3^cd and operations are successful there is less impetus for chance (assun- 
ino that the adoption '^f innovations is a response tn climate). The propor- 
tion of hl^h quality innovaticns adopted also has a curvilinear relation tr 
morale. Within the classification of scho-ls ^y student morale th se with the 
hiprhest rate of innovation adopt the hiphest proportion of worthwhile innova- 
tions. When the nuir' er of innovations adopted falls off, so does the discrln- 
ination with which they are adopted. 
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As nipht be cx^cctcr*, corale is highly relatu^ to the Eacial ccr>r<^siticn 
cf the schcolstf if ty-8ix percent cf all IThitc schccls have hif:h ncrale; acicnc 
the other three racial ty^es ncrale is crnsi-'erably lovrer (Tahlc IV. 24). It 
is only anonf the Intc;;*ratec' and Flack schcrls that the relation between student 
r.^rcle and the acopticn cf innovatioia persists (particularly stronply in the 
;iack schorls). Within l-Jhite schcols there is nc relation betx^'cen innovation 
an^ riorale (TaMe IV. 25). The I-Jhite *'elite" echocls ovcrcone or are impervious 
tc. stu'^.^nt rcrale: otherwise urrale is related to innovation. 

T/l'LE IV. 2 a 
STUDEirr } ODY MOR/iE 
lY FACUa COMrCSITION 



racial Conposlticn 



.'lorale 




IJhitG Integrated 


riack Intecrated 


riack 


Very Hi^h 


277 


5'/ 


13% 


5% 


Ilc'.erately Ki^h 


25% 


la 


13% 


13% 


Mo'erately Low 


25% 


327. 


36% 


32% 


Very Low 




s,n 


3C% 


5C% 




rj% 


V-7 


100% 


lorj 


i: = 


(314) 


(120 


(39) 


(113) 



Apparently, then, with the exception of elite schools, innovation is 
hanpered by problens of student ncrale or connitnent. Presumably, the coopera- 
tion of students is necessary for the successful inplcnentation of innovations. 
A?;vc we saw that in the three ncn-whitc types of schools the discrimination 
with which innovations v;ere adopted v?s less consist etit than ancnp the v:hite 
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TAI.LE r/.25 

PERCEIJT OF SCHOOLS ^TLTH HIGH INNOVATION RATES 
WITIIIN CATEGORIES OF MORALE AND R/iCIAL COMPOSITION 



Racial Coppcsltlon 

Morale White Iflilte iDte^ated Elack Integrated I^lack 

KlCh 51% 4e% 60% 70% 

(177) (25) (10) (20) 

Low 48% 24% 43% 3f5% 

(137) (95) (2Q) (03) 

Percent Difference +3% +24% +12% +32% 



8C heels and that the relation between SES and Inncvatlon was contrary to our 
expectations. Here we see that there are strong relations within these schools 
between morale and innovation. 

Under conceit ions of high inorale, the relationship between innovaticn and 
the racial ccnpositicn of the schools is r!ifferent frcr that which we have 
observed previously. White schools no longer have the highest Innovation 
rates and, nore signif icantly, the VJhite Integrated schools are no lonper 
considerably 1o\j^t on the dicension ^f a'^option of innovation than other schools. 
Whatever causes the relationship between morale and the adoption of innovation, 
it is clearly icpcrtant and worthy of further invest i.'^at ion. 

Order and Safety 

Sone schools suffer disruption ly constant problems of order and safety. 
The principals were asked in the NASSP study a question about order and safety 
and piven a series of responses frctr. v^hich to cho^ose: 
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VHiich one (cr cere) the f^llowin' .'cscri^ticns exc arplic^Me to the situa- 
tion in ycur schccl: 

1) riaintsininp, order crJ. safety is a nr.Jor proMcn anc! roquircs a larpc 
investr.ent .* f stnff tire. 

2) We have no nr.rc than the averav-.c ^r^^Mcn in naintaininf order an*.^ safety* 

3) We have no proMen c»aintaininr order and safety ant! ue do not devote 
nuch staff tine to it. 

4) We need and use special assistance to naintain order and safety- 

5) ^'c have r::cucsted l-ut havo n"^t received special assistance for rain*- 
taininp^ cr'!er an*"! safety. 

In :.r^or to create a sinr;le indicatr r crrf ined the twc responses which indi- 
cated an extretiely severe situation necessitrtinp acditi'^nal assistance (re- 
sponses 4 and 5 ^hove) and retained the /ther three iters separately. Thus 
--ur indicat-^r cf the severity of tho prr^^lcr of naintainine '^rder an-' safety 
r-^n^-^s fron a leu of "nc prctlen*' t, a M-:h of a severe proMcn (i.e., requir- 
ing special assistance). The 4istri!uticn cf schools alonf this indicator is 
presented in Ta? It IV.2£. 

TiV.LE IV. 26 
DISTRinUTION OF RESPONSES 
ON ORDER /iZlD SlSm INDEX 



Decree to PJhich 

Order is a Prchlep Percent of Schools (N) 

N*-- PrcMcr. 9% 50 

Avera^:e PrcMeo. f37 30f; 

>4ajor Pr ! Icr 12? 7G 

Severe Prol loc V'l 0^ 

rnK (^3-^) 
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The cef.ree tr \.:.ich crcer and s?f^ty is r. -ro' Ick 5n schrols is nef.itively 
related to the rate at ^/lic'i innrv^tiTis are accepted in the schorls anc r.ot at 
all to the quality v-^f the innovatirns aborted (Ta*le IV. 27). iThat seers likely 
is tLat there is a reluctance on th£ part adr?inistratrrs tc irtrcr!uce inno- 
vations intc. an nlrtady chaotic situation. There crulc. he tvn reasons for this. 
First, in situation ''^ere there v^ere constant r^rcllers of order and safety 
adcinistrators ci^-ht >r loatii tc furchpse ecuiTOent (e.f*., teaching machines, 
television) vhicl: wulc. have tc 'e carefull fuardec. fecond. several of ths 
innovations whic:i do not rct'^uire a ^urcVsc of e'»uirnent entail ^rantinp- stu - 
dents coBsideralle frecdor. /.cli.inistrators of schc^ls in x-'^ich the ri^rid con- 
trol of students is a rrirr^ foal n»ir"t ^c reluctant to '^nact suuh oro<*raii\s as 
optional attendance/' "flexilrle schcc'ulinr" or "independent study", prn^rans 
which would cake the task of supervision rcre ^^ifficult. 

Order and safety is rarely a prc'-ler in '^ite schools and nost often a 
prcllem in the Hack Inte^^rated school^ which confims the lr»rressions of 
siost observers of education (Tahla IV. 2:). Ijsr.nr tvc of the four racial types 
of schools • • '-^ito ajid 'liite Irto'-^rated ■ or<?or and safety is unrelated to 
the adoption of innovations (Talle ^^2v). ^lowever. amonf the ""lack Interrated 
and Llack schools there arc stron'^ relations in opposite ('irections. In the 
-lack Inte[-rated scbcols there is a hirh rate of innovation where there is a 
^rc" lem of order and a ruch lo^er rate t^bcr:- the principals report no proMen. 
Unless one assuiics that the adoption ' ^ innovations causes the* proMem of or'ler, 
one has tc conclude that innovations ^r-z ^^drpted in part to control students. 
In Hack students the adrinistrativc; response to order ^ro^leIns i? tr curtail 
the adoption of innovations, a response which iray inr'icate an accor^tancc of 
th:: status ru'^. 
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TAILE IV. 2:' 

)EGr.Er TO WIC\ OSi)KR /J]]0 C.'iFETY IS /. rrvCrLE2.4 
Y PACI/iL COlTOSITIOr 



Dej^ree tc '-''hich 
O rder I9 a Frotlgn 

Uo Froblen "^r 
Averape I ro! lem 

•lajor Pre?: lem or 
Severe IrcMen 



facial Ccmrosltlon 



-'hite Thite Trterrntcd riacV Irjtcrrrit;.--^ 



8CZ 



12; 



,-T = 



100% 
(3^3) 



597 

Air 

(122) 



45% 
55% 

(41) 



riack 



IOC 
(1?'') 



TA"LF. r'.29 

PERCEliT OF SCI.OCLE t'lTF HIGr! INNOVATION PATE? 
LY DEGREE TO WHICH OPDER A!TD SAFETY IS A PFOrLEn 



Racial Cccrcsltlon 

Decree to I^ich 

Order is a ProMem ^.Tilte Wilte Integrated Hack Intec;rated Slack 
Prcllec-. or 

Average Prol- lean 52Z 315^ 38Z 5^% 

(2{0 (7-) (13) (5C) 

.lajcr rrollero or 

Severe PrcUein 5f% 20% 41% 

(37) (52) (23) (53) 

Percent Difference -4% +3Z -22% +15?! 
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This section on stuc'ant conu.itinont introducc-s t\7^ nort. rofinerents en 
the ! asic racial relatirnship c^sor\^^.' a' ovo. Wc now can see tV.t the relation- 
ship between the adept ion of innr vat lens rnc' the racial ccp^csitinn of the 
schools is reintinaed prinarily under onditions of low- parent invclvoment ^ 
low rcrale^ or hi^h disorder. }\evin^ already ciscussed the first r^f these 
three conditions, turn to a consideration of the latter two. !Ther the ii^ain- 
tenance of order is a severe prohlen", the ^lack Integrated schools ^ecoILe 
highly innovative. One p-^ssille cy^lanatior for this is thit vjhen conditions 
in these schools reach a point v^i^^re white students arc threatened. Innovation 
is introduced as measure of social control. In contrast, the hirhly volatile 
all riack schools ray ^e vici7£c. as Vcinp L'-ii orvious to refom. In reither the 
I'hitc nor the '^rhite Integrated schools do ^.rollenis ^f order relate to innova- 
tion: white disorder is seen as less of a throat to social stability than Is 
r.lack disorder. Also> the all 'Tiite schools overccr^e pro^lens morale as 
well. I'either internal cliriatc features nrr parent involverent are particularly 
relevant here. 

/:1 though un^cr c:>nditions of lov -^.orplc the I ^^.sic relationship between 
racial con.rositicn and innovation is sustained^ tha order is almost cot'pletely 
different under conditions of hirh z^nrala. Suddenly it is the IlacV schools 
which are the ccost likely to ^e innovative and th^ Flack Integrated r-chools a 
close second. vTliereas the high disorder Ilacl schools nay Ve the hard corn 
schools, the hif h morale : lack schools r.ay ]:e the show case schools — the 
schools where the nest serious attempts at refonr are pccurrin<^. In addition, 
the fsct that under conditions of hiph rjcrrlo the 'hitc Tntoorated schools are 
no lonp(:tr consideraMy lover ncans that this is a si<>nlficant vrriable. ^'e 
will pursue it further in the next charter when uci introduce rhysical resources 
and relate these tJ climte features. 




ClIiiPTER V 



SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Money has lonr teen considered a crucial in|B:redient of the inncvaticn 
process. The early studies of adaptability concluded that the amount of taoney 
available was the most important factor determining the level of innovation in 
a school. However, as V7e pointed out in cur investigation of per pupil expendi- 
tures, in the more recent research there is evidence that an innovative climate 
can be found in a financial desert; and, moreover, that without such a climate 
money may flow in other, non- innovative directions. 

Although we do not have any precise fij»ure for the amount of money avail- 
able for each of the individual schools at the tine of the NASSP study, we do 
have information about other types of resources which may reflect the general 
financial status of the schools. ^-Je assume that schools which operate in old, 
inadequate facilities with a severe shortage of personnel have irsufficient 
financial resources,, The resources with v^hich x^^c vjill be concerned here may 
also have direct implications (i.e., independent of their beinp indicators of 
the availability of money) for what can ^:e accomplished hy way of the adoption 
of innovations. The physical plant and the number of staff mem.bers determine 
th^ outer limits of what type of innovation can Ic p.dopted in a school: if 
there literally is nc space for a lanpuarc laboratory, the school will not 
have one; if thurvi arc not anoup.h teachers for two to douMe-un at any one 
time, there will be no team teaching. 

In this chapter we will consider a sc:ries of vari^Mcs which describe 
the resources .^f tho school. We btpin Vy cxanininj> a series of specific nea*- 
surcs of physical resources: the adequacy of the p3ant, maintaincnce and rv^r- 
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crowding. In the second sectir^n we vill examine the schorl staff as a resource 
loth in terms of general adequacy ("sufficient*' numlcrs) and soocific adequacy 
(student-teacher ratio and the variety .^f specialists rvallable). 

Al?:hcu[:h our tasic interest is in cxnninirp the rv^lati^^nship '^f resources 
t'> inncvaticn» there are several additional concerns. First, we will consider 
in detail the relationship of resources and innovation ^^rlthin cur catepories 
of racial composition. It is widely assumed thr.t schools attended ty riack 
students ^r a minority of white students operate with fewer resources than all- 
I'Jhite schools. V^e want to invest i[:ate this assumption- Furthermore we will 
look at innovation rates while contrcllinf> for physical resources in order to 
sec whether we can letter undcrstan':^ our findings in Chapter IV. As we T7111 
see, resources are occasionally very ir.portant, but they seen to te nore itnpor- 
tent in those schools in which the innovation process is i?ore tenuous. Althouph 
the Vhite schools c^nerally have the fullest resources, in some specific cases 
Hack and Interested schcc Is are letter equipped. Moreover, the relationships 
between our indicators of resources and innovation are variable and complex. 

Second, we will consider the relationship of the most sipnificant resource 
variable to the internal climate variables discussed alove, rcralc and the 
dej-ree to which order and safety arc problems. It seeir.s safe to assume that 
in nany cases the physical environment has an effect on the emotional climate. 
It nipht be difficult to engender hiph morale in a poorly equipped, overcrowded 
school. Students may be more likely to ^e disruptive if they perceive that 
there is little concern for the amenities. We want to know whether, in fact, 
th^ internal climate is influenced by the physical environment and which of 
these factors is a more important deterrinant of innovation. 

Finally, we want tc. know the extent t'- which the availability of resources 
is associated specifically with the adoption of costly innovations. Thus in 
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addition to consi^ierinr the pcner^l effect of crch of the rescurce variables 
on innovation ve will examine the nroT>orticn rt innervations adopted which ere 
of high cost (as defined in Chapter II). V'e will also look again at the pro- 
portion cf high quality innovations edoptcd. Since there is a olipht nepative 
relationship hetween cost and quality, wc find it conceiva?:le that schools with 
a surplus of funds will adopt a high proprrtion of "cost" innovations and thereby 
sacrifice quality. 



PHYSICAL RESOU^.CES 

General Facilities 

Our measure of the General adequacy cf the physical facilities in the 
schools derives frotn a question asked of principals in the NASSP survey which 
is presented in Table V.l along with the distr itution of responses. 

TATLE V.l 

OISTRirUTICM OF RESPONSES ON QUESTION 
OF ADEQUACY OF PHYSICAL Fx\CILITIES 



ERIC 



Assuninjv reasonably efficient use, 
existing: physical facilities in 
terms of educational activities 



for students and the local comnu- 
nity arc: 


Percent 

of Schools 


Number 
of Schools 


Severely inadequate for an 
appropriate program 




91 


Inadequate for an appropriate 
prop ram 


39 


243 


Adequate for an appropriate 
prof:rRr 




263 


More than adequate f^.r an 
appropriate prof^ram 


5 

100% 


35 

632 
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The lasic prcbler: vith this ir/.icatcr f resources iR the likelihood 
that in asscssinc the adequacy the facilities the principals includec' in 
their consideration the dec?ree f avnilr>ility rf the equipment associated 
with innovations included in our dependent varia!:le (c.r., lanc^uaee la>-rr.i- 
tories, televisims, telephone amplification). If this is the case then, in 
fact, we arc measuring innovation hy inn-^vaticn. Kowover, although the avail- 
ability of equipDont is likely to Ic a factor in the principal's assessment, 
it is certain that ether factors are relevant as vrell, particularly since the 
relationship between the adequacy cf facilities and innovati->n is not an 
exceedin^ay strong cne (TauC =» ,14). Moreover, in at least one type of school, 
there is no relationship between adequacy cf facilities and innovation indicat- 
ing: that the two cannot \e identical. 

Considering: the p^pulatirn - f sch^^ ls as a whrlc, both the number of 
inn'vations adopted and the proportion rf innr^vations requiring an expenditure 
are <:reater in schools which have better facilities, as suerested ly the fact 
that the resources are adequate. The prcprrti^n rf innovatirns of •'hi^h 
quality* adcpted alsr rises vith an increase in the level of rhysical resources, 
although there is s^ne indication thnt the very poor sch'^ols ("severely ia-de- 
quate") are no re discriminatinr than thos3 immediately ^-etter off, perhaps 
because they havt t" ad^-pt inexpensive innovations which, as n^ted in Charter 
II, are rf higher quality- And thi^re is scne evidence that the richest schools 
(*'ncre than adequate") are less discrixr-inatinrr, apain pro^aMy bee ase of the 
adoption '.^f D'^re costly inncvati^^ns (Tal Ic ^\2) . 

There are only minor differences ap/ nr the schools as defined ly racial 
o-npcsition in the de^^ree t-. which the principals report that the exist inr 
facilities are c-^deouatc (TaUe V.3). Th^re are three possi-le interpretations 
of this finding: 1) there actually were n-^ differences in the facilities aiponp 
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TAILE V.2 

IMKOVATION R/'TFS, QUALITY OF IIINOVATIONS ADOPTED 
Al^ PROPORTION OF V.IGV COST INNOVATIONS ADOPTED 
DY ADEQUACY OF PITSICAL FACILITIES 



Adequacy of 
Physical Facilities 


Percent with Hiph 
Innovation Rates (5 or 


irore) 


Mean Numher of 
Innovations Adrptec' 


(N) 


Severely Inadequate 


A0% 




4.2 


(91) 


Inadequate 


A3% 




4.3 


(2A3) 


Adequate 


50% 




4.9 


(2C3) 


More than Adequate 


58^ 




5.5 


(35) 
(632) 


Adequacy cf 
Phvsical Facilities 


Percent Hip,h 
Pre portion of Quality 
Innovat ions Adopted 


Mean Prcporttcn of Quality 
Innovations Adopted 


(N) 


Severely Inadequate 


397. 




A5.0 


(91) 


Inadequate 






A1.7 


(2A3) 


Ac equate 


A'? 




Af .A 


(2^3) 


Mere than Adequate 


35% 




A2.8 


(35) 
(f32) 


Adequacy cf 
Physical Facilities 


Percent Hifh 
PropTtion of Hiph Cost 
Innc vat ions Adopted 


Mean Pre portion of Hlph 
Cost Innovations Adcj^ted 


(N) 


Severely Inadequate 


107. 




AA.9 


(91) 


Inadequate 


27% 




52.1 


(243) 


Adequate 


28% 




52.5 


(263) 


Mere than Adequate 


33% 




5?. 8 


(35) 
(^32) 
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TA)L1 V.3 
/J)EQU/CY CF ^'^y.IOl TACILITIEf? 
"Y RACIAL CO»iPOSITIOr OF T'-i, SCHOOL 







D «s r« 4 o ^ fNTTiT* 

KclCiaj. uOEi; 






Adequacy '_f 
Physical Facilities 


Vhitfc 


I^hite Interrated ' 


lack Inte'^rated 


■Iscl 


Severely Inad equate 


11% 


16% 


23?' 


irA 


Inadequate 


40 


3f 


25 


3C 


Adeauate 


44 




43 


3: 


Mr.re than '"eauat.' 


5 


r 


5 


7 








100% 




V. = 


(330 


(120 


(42) 


(ir) 



VTiite^ I.lock ?nc^ Integrated schools contrary tc what v^as widely r.ssuncr ?>t that 
time. 2) the principals used different standards tc define the terns ^'adequate" 
and "appropriate proprar:" depending c.n the crnp^siticn of the student ^cdy: 
and 3) the question was toe rcneral to elicit imprrtant discrlninations. In 
any case, there are different rel'^ticns between adequacy of physical resources 
and innovation amonp the four types of schools. There is alrost no difference 
in innovation rates amon? more or less adequately enuipped White schools ^ut 
r'rcat differences amonr Integrated schools rnd soro, sliphter, differences in 
Che Hack schools (TaMe V./|). in VJhite schools there is a relatively hlrh 
rate rf innovation nc r;atter wh?t the level cf othar resources, VH-.ite schools 
co!nt:itte<! to innovation can carry thrcurh this even when f unc s are low. 
I-owever, aronf the "^lack Interrated sc'incls and, to some extent ainon^ the ^lac!: 
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7^ I? V.4 

'Y /JIQUACY e? PhYSICAL FACILITIFS 'iITTj ^\CI;^L CO'^PCSITIOr 



PERCEITT 0? SCnOCLS ^'IT': PIG^' IimOVATICN RxMES 

Adequacy cf Physical Fac ilities 

Pricial Crtrrcsiticn Tcrcsnt 
of Schools Inadequate Adequat e Difference, 



L/iCK 



Inadeciuata 


Adequate 


1^7- 


5 33? 




(153) 








(55) 


3 




(21) 


(20) 


37?'. 


SAX 


('-7) 


(5/^) 



.LACK 



ILACK INTEGRi\TEi: y i ^57 +27% 



+17% 



iIEA'.! iraOVATIC' SCORFS 
Ac. equacv of Physical Facilities 

lacial Ccmrcsition 

-f Sch..ols Inadequate Ac-eouate Dlffarence 



4.7 5.1 + 

(164) (155) 

-r.iITE INT»i;G^c\TF,i/ 3.3 4.5 +1.2 

(^7) (55) 

;L.^C.v I13TEG'-ATF.O Z I ' +2.1 

(n) (2^.) 

4. - 4.5 + .9 

(-7) (54) 
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schools, inncvation is dercndent -^n adequate resources* Thus ap.cnr these 
schools Vw find greater extremes, i.e., sch'-cls xr?ith poor resources and lew 
inncvaticn rates versus schools x^ith -^or^ resources and hiph innovation rates. 
The fact that even vjhen there are a^.ecuatc conditions the level of innovation 
in the VJhite Intei^rated schools, althcu^h somewhat improved, is still lower 
than in the renaininr three types of schools indicates thc.t a lack of resources 
cannot explain the persistence of lower rates in these schools. 

This pattern cf the relationship cf an independent variaMo to innova- 
tion is roiTiiniscent of the relationshi::s of the internal climate variaMes to 
innovation rates in the four different types cf schools. The White schools seem 
to le as impervious to resource pro^ lens as they ^re to internal clirate ]frob- 
lociB. 1:0 1 surprisingly, we find that cur ^asic indicator of resources is 
positively related to each of these internal climate cnndit ions'althdu^h the 
relationships are not strong ones. Leckinj' first at Morale, we find a weak 
relationship to the adequacy of the physical facilities (Tau L = .12) but in 
a crosstal ulaticn a clear indication that the effects are cumulative, th?t 
schools which suffer ' oth types of prol lens - low mor;^le and low resources 

have lower rates cf innovation than schccls which have at least one posi- 
tive condition and far lower than the schools with both advantapes (Table V.5). 
Innovation is most likely if the resources are adequate and morale is hiph 
anc although in a fair proportion of these schools the presence of either 
money or inorale is sufficient to insure a relatively hi^h level of innovation, 
there are few schools which can functior^ well without either of them. 

_ VJhen we examine these two variables cojointly for each of the four types 
of schools for vhich we hcve a sufficient nuirber of cases, we find that amov.p 
the ^Jhite schools, which are alle to overcome either of these factors alone, 
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TAILE V.5 



PERCEITT OF SCIIOCLS ^-'ITh KICK I>TOVATIOr 



RATES (5 OR HO?s) lY .\BEOUACY OF 



PLTCICAL FACILITIES A!T» FTUDEKT VC?ALE 



td^cuacy of Physical Fecilities 



'lorale 



Inadequate Adequate 



I:IGH 



32:? 

(155) 
42% 

(123) 



47% 

(163) 
5S% 

(122) 



tha joint effects are miniir^l. Amcne the VThite Intepr^'.ted schools e?xh of 
the factors alone is important. Cumulatively they arc of irajor significance, 
althcu[*h aiiicnr the tv?c nvoney seems tr >e core inpcrtant than morale. Innova- 
tion is rare in these schools and particularly so in the le.rpe proportion of 
then which have few assets. Although ve cannot carry this analysis throuc^h 
coe::letely among either the Filach or the Tlack Intef^rated schools (there are 
few of theiii vith hijxh niorale and almost none with both high morale 
and adequate physical facilities — a fact irportant in itself), there is sowe 
evidence th?t acion^ Plack schools as well ?s intefrated schools the cumulative 
Impact of the twr> conditions is sij^nificant (TaMe V.T). 

The relptirnship iGtwccn the derr£.e to which order and sr.fety is a pro'^- 
len, odenuacy of physical facilities and innovation rates arc similar to those 
oy served above usinf, noralc as the third vr.rinMe. Although order ?.nd safety 
is only sli;htly r.crc likely to ' e a proMer in the poorer schools (Ta.u I » 
.14), the joint inpact of the tvo factors is sifnificart (T^He V.7), Schools 
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FHRCr/T Cr SCf.OGLS -^ITr IlIGL irKOVrMIOJ! Fxr^TES 
(5 01 MOFJE) :Y adequacy or ri-^SICx\L facilitifs, 
STUDENT MORALE AJD RACLU COMPOSITIOK 



Physical Facllltlea 
Inad equat e Adcnuate 



Morale 



I.aclal Compcsition 


Low 


I'irh 


Low 


Klrh 


reiTE 


45" 




51?- 


54? 




(72) 


(L'C) 




(Ci ) 


T-lilTr II'TEGRAIED 


13% 




3C? 


722 




(51) 


(14) 


(42) 


(11) 


TLACK inEGRATEC 


37? 


* 


^1% 


* 




(lO 


(3) 


(13) 


(7) 


LU.cz 


327 




457 








(11) 


(42) 


(9) 



*Thera are too faw cases cn which to hase a percentage. 



TA'.LE V.7 

PEP.CEt'T 0? SCHOOLS 'HIV. FIGK IrW^ATIO^T RATES 
(5 OR MORE) ;.Y /JDEOUACY OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
m) DEGREE TC WlQl\ OPDEL IS A PPOrLet 



A H.eouacy of Physical Facilities 

Decree to T-^ich 

Order is r P r oMer. Inadeouatg Adequate 

M^.JOR 317 557 

(107) (^G) 

MIHCF ^-3? 52!^ 

(223) (227) 
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vith ~ajor pre*, ler.s with crt.'cr r.s well r.s in.-^c^e'-uatc facilities have ei-.tremely 
lot» innovation ratesj 1 ut the pro' Iot cf orc^ir is uorc easily cverco^e than the 
rro*^len cf p^or facilities, /^^.''.in vhen we lock at the interaction of the two 
variaMes on innovation within e:ich cf thi fcur tyr^cs of schools as defirxd ^y 
net interesting; patterns emerfc (TaMo In the l-Hilte school.s> which are 

generally unaffected ly either condition alone, thor*^ are only srrall r.iffar- 
enccs in innovation rates anong* the four types of schools, althou<»h there is a 
slirhtly hi.^^her rate when the physical facilities are inr-^dequate and order is a 
predion than when there is only one pro' len, perhaps ^-ccause cf r^ressures to 
upgrade these schools 5 tc Veep ther at the level of their counterparts. A^rcnc 
the Integrated schools thare is alrirrt no innovation when the conditions are 
poor and an indication again that, in fact^ resources are mora important than 
internal climate factors in detenrininf; innovation rates. Unfortunately we 
cann:t pursue this issue with the Elack Irte^ rated schools althcufh with the 
date at hand it is sic'nificant to note that we find no evidence to counter our 
assumption that when order is threateninf to v?hites innovations are installed. 
i'jion^ th«= Clack schools v-e a^^ain see a pr^ur of har'^-corc schools vh^ch seen 
to ^c a^andcned ^y the central office. If ^laclc schools have sonethinr fcinr 
for ther. — either order or resources innovation rates are hirh, but if 
tht.ro are major pro: 1 ems little or nothinr is done. 

Ovi:;rall, then 5 we can see that althcufh the physical resources have only 
aint'r.al eff-ects on the internal clin^^.te, the joint effects of the two arc irpor 
tant in those schools in which thar^ are pro- ler^s vith innovation to be^in 
with- the ^^T.ite Integrated, Tlcc' Integrated and Tlack schools. 
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T\ LS V. : 

PERCENT CF SCIICOLS ''ITU KIGI' iniOVx^TIOlC FATCS 
(5 OR MC5C) :Y x^I^EOUACY 0? PHYSICAL FACILITIES. 
0?J:ER Ara R/iCL\L CO!TOSITION 



Physical Facilities 
I nadequate ^Vd equate 

Order 



Racial Composition 


liaior 


Minor 




Minor 


WHITE 


577 


45% 


4'% 


54% 




(2') 


(13C) 


(15) 


(142) 


\JEITZ IliTECRATFi; 


12? 


227 


507 


A27 




(31) 


(30 


(22) 


(33) 






* 


* 


457 




(U) 


(7) 


(9) 


(11) 


LIACK 


227 




547 


5A7 




(3') 


(2:) 


(22) 


(31) 



*There are toe few cases on which tc hase a r>ercentape. 
School Maintenance 

In the IIASSP survey the principals vere asked a>out the adequacy of phys- 
ical maintenance in the question presented in Tatle V.S. TJhether or not the 
school luildinf and grounds arc adequately naintained iTcay le another indicator 
of the resources avaiL?,! le to the school in t-rhich case v;e would assuiPG it to 

positively related to innovation. MsOj within a poorly r.aintained build- 
in? it night Le mere difficult to consider making chanpes (i.e., adopting 
innovations) which v;ould seen superficial in lirht of the f'eneral dratness and 
inadequacy of the enviroament. On the other hand, maintenance costs can atsor? 
hi:;^h resources and thcrcVy militate afalnst innovation. At first glance both 
of these seeir. to bo the case (Table V.l ). Schools with "adequate" naintcnance 



have slightly hif her innovation rates and also Sj.enc' more money or innovation 
(i.e., adopt a hi^^^her proportion c^f "cost'' innovations) than schools in which 
the maintenance is inadequate and schools in which the naintenance is considfired 
tQ >e ''cormanc'ahlc' have slight ly lower inr.ov^tion rates ; perhaps because the 
hi^'h DaintsSn^nce costs atsorl the resources. 

t;j-.le v. 5 

or QLESTICn OF .*OI:0UACY OF MAIl^'^TIIM/J^CE 



General laintenance 
of the Schorl I'uildin- 
and Grounds is: 


Percent 
of Schools 


llunh or 
of Schools 


Inadequate 


277 


173 


Adequate 


40 


323 


CcmocndaMc 


24 


lec 




1^.0% 





Fowevcr, the level of school naintcnp.nce is hiphly rel^ited tc our fOsn- 
eral indicator of the adecuacy of physical resources (r = .2:0, and when we 
exa=iine innovation rates while coptrollin^: for '^oneral resources v/e find that 
raintenance is independently relevant in only one situation* schools which 
have c-cnerally inade^iuate facilities lut devote a considera>lG aroimt of tire 
and enerpy to maintenance — which is pro>a^ly mora important in older facil- 
ities ~ have very low inncvatior. rates. Schools in old huildinc»s can either 
devote the uon»'.y to raintaininf> these luildinps or to introducing innovations; 
they can rarely accomplish both at tb^ sarx. tiir.e (TaMe V.ll). 
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TLU v.i: 

li'NOVATIOr RATES, QUALITY OF 11^ CVATIOI'S. 
/JJOrTED .MTO r-'''OFO''TICI' 0? >:iGH cor.T 
INI'CVATIOrS ADOPTED EY ADEQUACY OF MAIlTENx^J^CE 



Maintenance 


Percent with Iliph 
Innovation Rates (5 or niorc) 


Mean Number of 
Innovations Adopted 


(N) 


Inadequate 


44% 






4.4 


(If7) 


Adequate 








4.7 


(315) 


Comendablc 


44% 






4.e 


(147) 










— 

Maintenance 


Percent Fiiph 
T'roportion of Quality 
Innovations Adopted 


Mean Proportion of Quality 
Innovations Adopted 




Inadequate 


33% 






44.5 


(167) 


.adequate 


3(% 






43.2 


(315) 


Ccrnendable 


40% 






4^.3 


(147) 








(C29) 


^laintenance 


Percent High 
Proportion of High Cost 
Innovations Adopted 


Mean Proportion of High 
Cost Innovations Adopted 


(N) 


Inadequate 


22% 






51.3 


(1^7) 


Adequate 


29% 






54.4 


(315) 


Commcndahle 


23% 






47.6 


(147) 








(629) 
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TA'LE V.ll 

•.O.TES (5 17. KOP.E) "Y .\DFOUACY OF PrVriCAL 
FACILITIES AlID .\DF.QUACy OF tiAINTENAWCE 



Physical Facilitie.s 



i^iaintenancc Inadequate Adecuate 

Inadenuatc ^1? 53% 

(121) (AS) 

.ic'equatt '27 53f 

(56) (ISO 

Ccmnendpl lo 28'/ S27 

(53) (94) 



ERIC 



OvercrovdinR 

In 1969 '>ver crowding was a very comiron prohleic in urban hi^h schools. 
As uc car see in Ta le V.12, only 2^7 of the schools in our sample reported 
an enrollnent that was no greater than the stated capacity whereas the reoain- 
der had one hundred students or nore in excess cf capacity. Since school Vud- 
(rets are tc a ^reat extent determined ^y the nunler of students attendinr the 
schools, it could le that the overcrov^ded schools, although not richest on a 
per pupil tasis, have norc noney to play around with and therefore might adopt 
a ereat number of innovations and a high proporcion of innovations that involve 
cost. Oil the other hand, overcrowding; mi-ht make r.ore difficult the establish- 
ment of hifh morale and entail more extrer.e profclers of order and safety, thereby 
inhihitinp the adoption of innovations. 
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Tri.i: V.12 

I'isTriruTicn of '.espci:ses to cjestici- cv ovep.cp.c-iding 

VOiat is the relr.tion 
between stated capacity 
of physical facilities for 



a single school session 
and the current enrollment? 


Percent 
of Schools 


!'un'-.er 
of Schools 


Enrollment is less than 
stated caoaclt V 


^ L'/i 


1 7A 


Enrollir.ent exceeds caracity 
by fewer than IOC students 


22 




Eirollraent exceeds capacity 
hy 101--5r^: students 


33 


212 


Enrollment exceeds capacity 
by 501-10^" students 


10 




Enrollnent exceeds capacity 
by ncre than lOCl students 


8 


52 






(r53) 



In fact, we find that ovcrcrowdir.': has a relation to the number of inno- 
vations adopted only at the extreme end (Tatle V.13). Schools which are ex- 
ceedin^^ly overcrowded adopt considerably fever innovations than those which 
are only moderately or not at all overcrowded. Cvcrcrowdinp is also nec^atively 
related to the percentage of hirh cost innovations, perhaps hccause in schools 
with a lot of students more roney nust le devoted to administrative concerns. 
And overcrowding^ if it entails inoro serious prohlems of o»"der, would per- 
haps inhil it the adoption of innovations, the protection of , lich would be a 
natter of cCiicem* i.e., you don't want to spend money on televisions or 
telephones where vandalisn is a possibility or probability. 
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Net surprisingly there is n very strong relationship ! ett'een overcrowd^ 
ing and the adequacy of physical facilities, indicating that the nuir' er of 
students enrolled must have lecn a factor in the principal's judgment (r « .29). 
And when we examine overcrowdinr while controlling for the '^eneral level of 
adequacy we find that cvercrowdinp alone is significant only wher resources 
are low (Table V.IA). The richer schools can handle this type of oroMem 
and continue to innovate; the poorer schools cannot.^ 



T/'^LF V.l^' 
PERCENT OF SCi;OGLS I-^ITF FIGH Il•rI^OV,^TIO^: 
FATES (5 OR MCr£) .\DECUACY OF 
FrIYSICAL FACIIITIFS AI^ OVERCROP ^ If 



Overcrowding 



.Minimal Major 
Adequ^^cy of (l^C or less (IGl or more 

Physical Faciliti es ir. excess) in excess) 



Inadequate 32% kl% 

(126) (205) 

Adequate 53% 52% 

(180) (110) 



Interestingly enough, overcrowdinr has a nepative relationship to the 
percent of the student body that is Ilach, i.e., it is nost frequently a prob- 
ler in IJhite schools. Ap.onr neither ^^.itc ncr ^*Tiite Interrated schools does it 
have any relation tr the nuia>^er of innovations adopted. Amon^ the Hack Inte- 
grated schools we find considerably higher rates of adcntion where there is only 
ninor overcrowdinc^. On the other hand, we find consideraMy lower rates of inno' 
vat ion arx^nc; T.lack schools which have no overcrowding proble*". Aponj Flack Inte* 
grated schools innovation seems to be T^lace^-l in prlre conditions: amonp flack 
schools innovation may be nore of a coir^^ensatory gesture, a su>stitute for Iil- 
provine more basic conditions. (All ta^^les to support this analysis may be 
found in ^Lppendix K.) 



The ohvious so]ution tc severe rvcrcrovdjnr in schools is to ro onto a 
d^uMe session day. Forty-four percent of schools with Mort than one hundred 
students in excess of the st^.ted capacity ^re on dou^ le sessions as opposed to 
fifteen percent of the schools with a less severe T-roMem. \Tiether or not a 
school is on a dculle session is not related to the nurber of innovatlcns 
adopted.''" This means that the ciore conplux administrative- structure entailed 
in a double session does not have an inhibitin'^ effect on the adoption of inno- 
vations. We will refer tc this issue ac^ain in the next chnpter vhen we exacinc 
school coipplexity. 

fT/iFF RESOURCES 

General Adequacy of Staff Sizc 

basically, whether or not there are adecuatc nunbers of staff "to provide 
tha current student body educational experiences appropriate to the Ir.nler.enta- 
tion of the school curriculum" is not relevant to the adoption of innovations. 
Schools with inadequate staff resources are slightly leas likely to adopt inno- 
vations than schools vrith a sufficient nuri er of staff inoir^ers ^ut the differ- 
ences are not sic^nif icant. Either innovatior in schools is not dependent on 
there being a lar'^e staff to carry out and iirplement the innovatior, or the 
principals' judf;::ents of this question were determined by factors which nakc 
it an inadequate assessnant of actual conditions in the schools. Therefore in 
considering the impact of the staff as a resource on the adoption of innovations 
we have to look at more objective indicators. 

^Tables are presented in Appendix 11. 

^Phrasim^ of question ^f adequacy -^f staff in 'V^SSF cuest ionnaire (E-33). 
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Student -Teach er I^atin 

The student-teacher ratio in thi schrcl seens tr le a nr-re relevant vari- 
able with respect to innnvatic^n than the rcncral question abcvc.^ (Question 
and distrihuticn cf responses shown in Ta^ile V.15.) Tasically, the schcT^ls 
with the Letter student-teacher rati'^s hav:. hiv>,her rates cf innovation than 
schools in which there are relatively fewer teachers: prcsunally because it is 
easier to inpleiPi-nt innervations vhen there is r lar'^er staff, allcwinp for 
flexilility in arrangements e.p. , tear teachinn. "cth the proportion of 
hif'h ccst innovaticns ac^'ypted and the prcpcrtion of hirh quality innovations 
adcpted have curvilinear relationships to the variable of student-teacher ratio 
(T?Me V.IC). Schrols with very low and very hif h student-teacher ratios adopt 
fewer innovations which c^st tr-^ney ar.d arc less fiscriminatinr in their adcp- 
ticn. This is a reversal cf the usual relationship tretveen the proportion of 
hit'h coet Innovations adcptec and the pr^^pcrtion cf hiph 'duality inncvations 
adopted. The fact that the schccls with exccedinrly "p^-d" stui'ent- 
teacher ratios adopt a smaller proportion cf hif^h cost innovations is easily 
understood — they r'evote a large propcrtion of the budget to inaintainin<;- a 
larce staff. Similarly, vre can account f ^ r both the lower rate in the number 
of innovaticns adrpted and the Ic/er pr^pt rticn cf innovations involving cost 
in the schcols with exceedingly poor studsnt ratics — thes-.i are tha schools 
with few resources alto^ethfir. r:ut such conditions rrener^lly lead to a hi?>her 
proportion cf quality innovations adopted. IThy they don't here is a mystery 
to us. 

^Student-teacher ratio is unrelated to our f'enerpl indicator of th;3: 
adequacy v,f physical resources. The next variable we examine — the variety 
'^f specialists on the school staff — is also unrelated to physical resources. 
Physical and staff resources renresent different ccD^rnents of the wealth of 
a school .^nd need not be related. 
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ON QUESTIC." STUDri^-TFACFER P.ATIO 



Teacher- Percent yuniber 

S tudent Ratio of Schools of Gchools 

1 20 or less 157 57 

1^21 - 1:25 ^'3 28G 

1 2^ - 1.3" 33 217 

rr ncr^ 0 59 

lOCr^ (661) 



VTiite schools are somewhat less likely t-: have ^^ood student- tcachir 
ratios than are the ether three typts of schools, perhaps Iccausa there arc 
less intense prctlems of naintaininc^ order in thesa schools and they can ?et 
Vy with a smaller staff (Tahle V.17). Z.lsc, there has T eeh less pu' lic aware- 
ness of this probleni in '^ite schccls, vhich may explain why they are more 
likely to be overcrovrded as veil, -^nd ancnr the I^hite schools (and ^'hitc Inte- 
eratcd schools) this factor is unrelated tc innovaticn (Table V-1&). Thus 
l^^nite schools are able tc overcoire this lack of resource as well as a lack of 
adequate physical facilities. Althourh Jancwitz has arrued that the enphasis 
on decreasin:^ the student-teacher ratio in Hack schools has resulted in an 
expense inhibiting to the adoption of innovations, ve do net find this to be 
the case."*" In T:iack and Tlack Irte^.rated schools th^?re is mere: innovation 
vherc there are better student-taacher ratios. As witb the other indicators 



''•Janovitz, C£. cit . , ?. 17. 
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TAILi: 'M' 

I'-::'C\'ATION ?ATZSy QUALir/ OF VTiKW:J:10Vz iVDOPTED 
<\iO FROPORTIOW OF PIG:". COST IITNOVATIO^'S ATCPTEE 
STUDFNT-TEACi.EP. RATIO 



Teacher- 
Student 



Percent with Ilich 



riean Ilumber of 



Ratio 


Innovation lates (5 '-r 


norc) 


Innr vat ions Adopted 


(W) 


1.20 


52'/ 




A. 8 


(30) 


1 21 • 1 25 


47% 




4.7 


(277) 


12r - 1:3C 






4.' 


(209) 


1*31 or rcrc 


42/ 




4.4 


(54) 


Teacher- 
Ratio 


Percent Hiph 
Proportion of Quality 
Innovations Adopted 




'aan Pr-oportion of Quality 
Innovations Adopted 


(K) 


1 2C 


31% 




41. f. 


(50) 


1 :.l - l:i"5 






45.2 


\Zf / } 


1.2f - 1 30 


397. 




45.1 


(205) 


131 or ix>re 


30% 




4C.> 


(54) 


Teacher - 

Student 

Ratio 


Percent I'i^h 
Proportion of Hiph 3rst 
Innovations A '.opted 


:'ean Proportion of Hlrh 
C'^st Innovations Adopted 


(N) 


1 20 


23% 




47,0 


(90) 


1:21 - 1-25 


30% 




5^.C 


(277) 


1 2^ - 1 30 


28?: 




51.7 


(205) 


IrSl or mere 


22?^ 




43.^ 


(54) 
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TArLF V.17 

PERCF^IT or- SC:-'OCL<^ '-IT/I I'IGiv TE.\CKr - -STUDENT 
?-\Tia (1.-25 CR FE'-.'E?.) TY ?u\CL\L COhTOSITIO!' 



Percent with Teacher- 
Student Ratio of 

?^cial Ccrposition 1:25 cr Fever (H) 

"'KI— 54? (322) 

VilZL IrrTEGPATET; C4? (122) 

:L\CK I:v'TEG?.\XED 657 (40) 

'*^^CX r.^tJ (122) 
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TATLE V.IO 
PERCEn: OF SCMOOLS "IT!-I HIGK Il-'NOV/TIO!: 
-lAILS (5 OR M0P5) FY TEACHER- 
STL'DEr'T ri'^TIO .XND SACIiiL COIFCSITION 



?acial Ccaprsitiqn 

ViKITE INTEGPATED 
2LACK IITEGPATED 
^LACK 



Teacher-Student '^^tio 

Percent 

1.25 rr Fever l'2f or More Difference 



52>' 

31% 

(76) 
57," 

(25) 
53? 

(77) 



45? 

(i4e) 

275? 

(44) 
42% 

(14) 
27% 

(3':) 



+ 3 
+ 4 
+15 
+26 
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v.f resources aiiu tb-^. indicators tf -^eneral inte^-nai cliiiatc, the 1 utter the 
oniitior.s the L:^.re likely t'x ir.n.^v?ti>n rates in these schccls will be hinh- 

StuJent Services 

Schccl crincipals wore asked in the iV^SSF survey ahcut the inclusion on 
the staff of six types of specialists' nurse, psyche lorist , speech therar^ist^ 
audicmetrist » hore counselor or socja' worVer. anc* psychiatrist. In order to 
create an in^iex of the adequacy of this tyre of resource we -^ave each school 
a sin;lfe sc^re based on tl*e numVer differrrt specialists Includcl In the 
staff- T:*e distribution cf schools alcn:' this variaMo is oresented in Table 
V.15. ScTvwhat less than half of the schccls have mly one (or no) special- 
ists available and in 73% cf t>3 cases this is a nurse, indicating that inten- 
sive psychclcjical assistance is not readily fcrthccninp in nany urban schools. 

TATLI V.IS 
DISTr.ir.U'^TO"' C7 SQieOLS 
r^Y FJMrEP OF TYP-S OF SPECIALISTS 



Nuralfer of 
Specialists 


Ferccnt 
of Schools 


Numb er 
of Schools 


ITONE 


17? 


93 


OKE 


327 


1G7 


T'O 


26:' 


158 


thp.ee 


14 r 


04 


roL' -. or. MOT 


ill 


f4 






(*00) 



16 8 



There is basically nc dift^rcnc^ in inaovatioa retcs anonr the sch "Is 
il'ssifiwd hy the number of specialists -^-xccpt for those which have a vcry hirTi 
number of specialists (three or mere) (Table V*20)» These scho'^ls have hiph 
rates c£ innovation. They are well-cared f r and can institute a v;ide variety 
of programs, '^here is a more ?>eneral ne?;ative relationship 1 etwecn the numher 
•^f specialists r.n the staff and the propr^rtion ^f innovations a'inpted which 
arc of high cost. If money is allr'cated tr hire a psychclopist it cannrt be 
used fcr the purchase of televisions, .\nonf the four types of sch'^ol defined 
by race, there are variations in the nurber ^>f types r.l specialists available • 
White, Elack Integrated and Black scho-^ls are Generally Tetter staffed in this 
respect than are the White Integrated schrrls: the pmprrtion cf schools with 
tw^' cr mere types of specialists are: I-'hite ~ 587; Elack Integrated ~ 5S% 
Llack — 527: and White Intep.rated — 40?. As was true of general resources 
(to which the nucber cf staff specialists is unrelated), it is most likely 
that acrng the integrated schools the resource variable and innovation rates 
?re highly related (Tahle V.2i). These sch^^'-ls have all or nothing: in this 
case both specialists and innovations or neither, whereas anions: nany White and 
Llack schools the tvo are unrelated. 

There were several issues in this chapter. The first was whether or not 
the f^eneral level of the resources of a school was related to the nurber of 
innovations adopted in the school. Cn the wbcle v;e found slin;ht positive rela- 
tionships: 6chr.ol8 with more complete facilities and staff resources are more 
likely to a' le to inncvate at a hi^-h rate and adopt a birher prcpcrtion of 
costly innovations (there! y ^occasionally letting quality nlip) . This neans 
that the resources may 'e l':sportant. !ut then ve saw that the najor resource 
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?l7ce::? of sc^-'Ools viTt\ jigh ii-nov/.tto:- t?/tfs 



(5 OR m?£) riTHiN '':^i:e? of siecialists 

AIT) RACIAL C0^TOSITI0^' 



number of Specialists 
Lev Hiph 



Ip.c ial C'-ar-.r- s it i. n 


(0,1) 


(2 mrre) 


Difference 


WHITE 


51% 


50% 


- 1 




(125) 


(if") 




VmiE INTEGRATED 


18Z 


A 37 


+25 




(ff) 


(44) 




ELACK IMTECR.\TED 


317 


'5% 


+34 




(lO 


(23) 




r.LACK 


45% 




+ 1 




(53) 


(50 





variables — general adequacy of phy&ical resources, student-teacher ratio 
and number cf specialists — were stronr.ly related to innovation only in the 
'Tiite Integrated, illack Inteftrated and Llack schools. Generally inadequate 
resources in White schools never inhibits the adopt ior of innovations. From 
this finding we draw two conclusions. First, with respect to innovation, 
resources are not crucial. Innovations can be inplemented in old, I'^oorly 
r.aintained, and/or understaffed schools althcui^h only certain ty;?es of schools 
— i.e., the VJhite schools — can overccr.e these disabilities. Therefore wc 
ccntinuo to areue that the detertpinants of innovation arc different in Vhitci 
schools thar they arc in tho rther turce types i^f scho.';ls. Increasingly it 
sccns that if the eff-^rts tr up(>rade tht. education in the I.lacV Integrated 
and Llack .schools encountered '^obstacles' such as p'^or resources or low morali., 
the Ciffort slackened. And in ^^ite Intct^rited schc ols where ther^ never was 
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nuch of an effrrt in the first rlact, innrvativc imrulses vore c'cvrstated by 
slr.ilar obstacles. Mcre-ver, with rtiF-ect the '-Tiitc Intecrated schools ve 
havi a clear indication that the lack "f innrvati.r. h?s deccer rocts than 
physical ras.urces ,-r internal clinate. At the same level . f resources as the 
-thor three tyres schc-ls (r>r clir-ate) the White Integrated schools consis- 
tently have the 1, v;cst inncvation rates. 

Sur:risin?ly, irternal cllrate fcctcrs are only ffilnlnally related tr 
l-hysiccl resources. Lcth high noralc; and a hl-h degree rf order and safety 
can be naintained in sch^ "Is which lack "rccessary" amenities. Wien the '=enc- 
nicnal" situation det^ri- rates changes nust te made. Lut these changes need 
n-t be costly renovations existiP^ facilities, vhich alone do n-.t ensure a 
better clir.ate. /-t the srnie time, scb-rls in which either physical res'^urces 
cr climate factors arz related tc inn. vati-n (all except the i.-hitfc schools) 
are strongly affected by the c.-:Ebinati, n of the tw^. 
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SCHOOL ORGAiaZATTOTl 



In this chapter ve ask whether the structure of a school as ^ complciX 
organization has any impact cn either the number cr type of innovations adapted 
in the school. As was r<^inted out ^y Rop.crs and Shcer^-^kerl in their review of 
studies covering the adoption of innovations in 197A and a^^ain ^y Taldridpe 
in lj7ul the study 3f innovation in school systems has p,enerally underplayed 
any forr of -..rt^.anizational analysis, F-r instance, the studies included in 
the Iv^ss compendium have nc section r ^r-anizationp.l varlaMes at the indi- 
vidual school levePand those selections in the rcadincs edited ty Miles which 
consider organizational variables arc f^cnerp.lly theoretical pieces and ^ffer 
n^^ data support inf the hy-)*" theses. 

This omission of organizational variaMes in the analysis ^f the adop- 
ti'R of innovations in schools means that reither the dissemination of innova- 
ticns (e.e-. fror research organizations) n-r the selection -^f innovations for 
adoption Vy school administrate rs proceeds vrith valid f^uidelines. If the 
inplementation of a particular innovation Is unsuccessful at any ataf^e in the 
process there should 1 e s. me way r.f determining whether the pr^^ lem lies in 
the characteristics of the adrptin? orcanization, in the nature of the innova- 



^Everett M. Ropers and F.F. *^hoeinaker, Communication of Innovations (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1?71). 

^Victor r.aldridge, cit . > 
^Donald H. R ss. fjg,. cit. 
^Matthew Miles (cd.), o£. ci^. 
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tion itself; rr in s^cc cpm' ination of the twr. iTithrut any clues as to which 
f^r^ranizati^nal varia! los were' relevant, it would ^o. hrrd t^ ^Icterininc what 
was /oine on in any specific case, Furth^rrrre, an analysis of the relation- 
ship histween the cr^^anizatirnal features of schr^^lG and the rate at which they 
ad -^t inn'^vations can help \road2n the devi^lopino: theories in -^ther spheres '^f 
s rranizational analysis ?y introducing; a new type of organization. This wo\..id 
all-Ai specif icatiou of the conr'.itions under which-any one crpanizational 
variable '"eco;:ics relevant. 

For the reasons stated above, our selection of variables to include in 
an analysis of the structure of the schools attempts to follow the lines of 
research s*-t out Ty those concerned v/ith other types of nrpanizations. At the 
sr.rae tlinc, we include variables which are uniquely important in schools. Bas- 
ically, in the first secticnc of this analysis we focus on two structural fea- 
tures which have '-een fiund in past research to be related to the ratt of adop-- 
ticn innovations in a vide variety of tyr^ i of cr,7anizat Jons: size and cri^an- 
izaticnal complexity. The variaMe cf ccr^plexity will be ^rckcn down into two 
components; complexity of task structure and internal differentiation. In the 
third section we will look at the orjranization structure in terms of the rela- 
tive size of the adr.inistrative staff vis^a-vis the teachinj> staff, and the 
distribution of power and authority. The distinction letween the issues In 
the middle section and those at the end is, in part, a distinction >etween the 
horizontal and the vertical dimk^nsicns of an organization. The fact that 
various aspects of the twr dimensions rre frequently related dees not mean 
that each canno* ^e approached separately. 
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SCHOOL SIZE 

v^at size schocl is >est for ducatinf^ students? This is n questi'^n th^t 
has plapued educate rs t.^r yt.ars, in pr.rt ^ ecausc it is s''' hit^;hly related to 
other issues such as whether or not t.: c^r^ino students with hiphly varied 
interests and abilities into sinrle sch -c^ls and h<^v T:est t^ utilize scarce 
resources. Our concern with school size is whether it is a feature which 
affects the number or type of innovation implemented in a school. 

In Chapter II we reviewed sone of the literature on the relation of 
or ^anizationnl size to the adoption of innovations which su'^jested that larpe 
orranizati ^ns adopted new ideas and new techniques at a faster rate than smaller 
rf anizatirns. - We did not find a conf irL-ation of these findinps in our analy- 
sis of school syster.s. Uor did Heydel rand and Noell in their v^ork en profes- 
sional organizations Sv^pport the earlier hypotheses. They concluded that 
size had no effect on i.innvativeness v^hen other rplevant variaMeR were con* 
trolled,, although they did report a slight curvilinear relationship between the 
two varia! les indicating; that R&D projects occured inore frequently in ir.iddle- 
size a^^encies than in very siaall or very larf?e ones.^ 

Ve can now exaraine size as a characteristic of the scho'^ls and see 
whether at this level it has any impact on the adoption of innovations. There 
is very little research dealing directly with the effects of school size — as 
opposed to district size — on the adoption of innovations. Anderson found 
th.\t teacher resistance to innovation increased sif^nif icantly in large schools 

^Wolf V. HeydeVrand and Jar.es J. Noell, "Task Structure and Innovation 
in Professional Organizations" in lleydel rand (ed.). Comparative Orpanizations 
(New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1973), p. 318. 

^For sone of the more recent rese^.rch cn tl*" r.'. atlcn of school district 
size tc innovation, see: Ronald Havelock (1^.73), 21 ^It . ; and V. raldrid(?e and 
G. lurnhan, C£. cit . 
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— prcsumal ly ' ccause .f rrr' lens of increasinp Japersrnalizaticn — hut he 

did not relate this tc tho general level of innovativencss T7ithin the schools*^ 

It is possible th^t there was ci^^rc resistance tn innovation but alsr more innc- 

vaticn taking' i^lace* \nd the most c^rrletc study of differences between larpc 

and snail schcrls — 'y larker and Gumr — did net investigate the question of 
2 

inn**^ vat ions. 

Ther'j are two reas<"ns why uc cnnsic'or size irar>rrtant and potentially 
relevant to the issue cf innovation. First, thts sheer size of an organization 
raay ^e related to its crrr^dexity (an issue we will consider T elow) and, like 
c^n^lcxity , may !e rclitec positively tc the number and intensity of the demands 
on the system. It seens reascna'-le t? assume that a larpe staff and student 
' Jy create greater coordinaticn and allocation proMens than uld exist in a 
smaller school. For instance, it requires a larp,e secretarial staff, consider- 
a* le expense, and perhaps complex machinery tr vr rk cut student schedules in a 
larf.c schcA'l. Such investments of tine and cnerf^y cculd have the effect of 
r.akin^' lar^e schools resistant — if not tr all innovations — at least to 
these w'lich would increase the work needed fcr these tasks. 

Seccnd, sch^-l size is hi^^hly related tc the amrunt of rocncy nvailable. 
In nest schocl systens individual school Vud[»,et6 ^re lar.^ely determined ly the 
nuirber of students attending' the school. Thus larpe schools have a lar(>er 
total budget which nay provide them with more flexiMlity in the determination 
'^f allocation for specific items. At the sane tine, administrators » in larpe 
schools may find it easier tc justify requests for new equipment on the ; vounds 



^ James G. Anderson, L ureaucracy in Education (raltim.cre: John Hopkins 
Press, 19f8), p. 14f. 

2 

Roper G. ^arker and Paul V. Gum: . Eir School, Small School (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Prest>, 
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chat it will ^encfit a ;*rc^Hter nuip^cr of students, i.o,, cctmnnics < f scale. 
Thus from the pcirt :f viex^ of res urces — as ,;;^p^oscd t(. *"^ministrativc flex- 
i? ility — v'c mi^^ht expect a higher rati inn'^vatir-n in larpe schools. 

Our ncasure of schcrl iizc is '^ascc' rn a ouestirn in the KASSP survey 
which asked for the nunl er of students in the sch'^cl. The total distribution 
.'f schools is 8h':wn in Tal Ic VI. 1. 

T/^LE VI. 1 
DISTRI; UTION OF SCHOOLS 
I Y riUMI ER OF STUDEI^lTS ENROLLED 



Numffcr rf 
Students Enrolled 


Percent 
of Schools 


Fuml er 
of Schools 


Fewer than 1000 


lOZ 


69 


lOC^ - 1499 


22 


143 


15V - 1559 


20 


135 


20^C - 2499 


20 


132 


25Gr - 2999 


13 


78 


Over 3CGQ 


15 


103 




1'^^% 


(f60) 



r.cforc proceedinf, with cur analysis, we vmt to place these nutn'^ers in 
the context of the country as a wh'-le. Larfe city schcols differ from ether 
schools in a variety of ways > ut perhars the most strikinp of these is size. 
In TaHc VI,2 we shrw Ci'mparativc figures f^r all U.S. hi£<h schools and for 
lar^c city schools alone. As vc c£^n clearly see, in this study \;c are lookinp 



ct schc(>ls which nru far lar^^cr thiw thrsc attended vc<yt hirh school stu- 
events in this country. Thcroforc, when wu talk out school size and its rela- 
tion V. the ad?;;ticn of inncvc.tl. p, it rust Ic understood that our findings 
may only reflect one end of the scale anc' that in schools with student popula- 
tions !elot one thousand there may ^c r very different relationshir ^etween * 
size and the adoption of innovations. 



TALLE VI. 2 

eiROLLrfEOT OF ALL U.S. SECOOTARY SCHOOLS 
CO?tlViRED '?mi THE LARGE-CITY RICH SCHOOLS 



Nun' er of 
Students Enrolled 


All U.S. Schools* 


Larpe City Schools 
(I0f9) 


Less than ICCO 


88% 


IIZ 


ICCC to 2,499 


11 


62 


25C=G and a^cve 


1 


27 




1C^% 


li^O? 


N = 


(24,22£) 


N = (<70) 



*A11 figures for U.S. schools arc adapted fron U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, U.S. Office of Education, 
"Statistics of Education in the United States," 1958-59 
scries, Nuntcr 1, "Pullic Secondary Schools." These sta- 
tistics include junior hic^h schools. 



As we can see in Table VI. 3, school size in terns of the nunyer of stu- 
dents enrolled, is not related to the nunlcr of innovations adopted in the 
school.^ This means, "^n the one hand, that a l^rre staff and student hrdy do 



Student enrolinent size is hiphJy related t^ staff size (r « .97). 
Therefore wc ust this one measure alor.^ rathar than investigating staff size 
separately. 
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TAIIF. VI, 3 

IfFiICiVATION RATrS, Ol ALITY OF I!T!JOVATIOrS ADOPTED 
i^uu) PROPOclTIOr OF HIGH COST INNOVATIO^:S 
ADOPTED lY SCHOOL SIZE 





Percent with 










rlij^h Inr'^vation 




Mean I'um? cr '-f 




SIZE 


P^tcs (5 or nvore) 


Innovations Adt-"^tec. 


(JO 


S.IALL (lCC-:-1499) 


42? 




4.r 


(2C1) 


MEDIU!: (15CC-2459) 


a: 7 




4.7 


(254) 


LARGE (25 / inr re) 






4.5 


(174) 




Percent Fij^h 




Mean Trcrcrtion 






Prcpr^rtion cf Ouality 


Quality 


(F) 


SIZE 


Inn'^vaticns Ad'^rted 


Innovatif.ns Adapted 


S!^.\LL (irOC-lASS) 


35% 




42.0 


(201) 








45.5 


(254) 


L/.RGE (25C0 or mere) 


1 




45.2 


(174) 




Percent ili^ih 




Mean Fr'-.y^ortion 






Profrrtion of Hiph 


Crst 


of Kiph Cost 




SIZr 


Inncvaticns Ado'-tcd 


Inrcvations Ador-ted 


(N) 


SmL (10"C-1499) 


302 




54.0 


(201) 


MEDIUM (is::- 24&9) 


24% 




52.3 


(254) 


L/JIGE (25?'". or Pcrc:) 


217 




47.8 


(174) 
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not create situaticn inhi! itinr t^ ths- ad'^jfti' n of innc vati-^ns and, (*n the 
ther hand, that snallcr schcols d- net have any sreclal trouLle in accunulat- 
in;j thK. resources r.^ct-ssary frr at least S'^rrc inncvaticn. Indeed, vc find in 
Ta' Ic VI. 3 that the proportion cf "hi- h cost" innovations adopted decreases 
slirhtly with schrol size. The larger schools arc less likely tT adopt this 
ty ''f innovation perhaps ^ecausc to in such a oOttin?: vovld Involve 

ccnsidcra^'ly ncre expense than where there arc fewer stud-^nts and 'crhaps 
! ecausc actually they d^- n«'t have Eore resources than the snail schools.^ The 
quality of the innovations adopted is also unrelated t'^ size. Factors ether 
than that of the: numi-cr cf students enrolled determine the selectivity with 
which innovations are adopted. 

There are only minor variations in the size of schools servinfc different 
racial ; roups: 7 lack schools arc least likely to le larpe; IJhite schools are 
least likely to le small (Ta! le VI.^). T-'ithin the ty^es of schools defined ^y 
race, however > there are different relationships hetveen size and innovation 
(Tallc VI. 5) • Although innovation in neither T^ite nor Tlack schools is signif- 
icantly affected y size, it is in roth types of integrated schools and in oppo- 
site directions. /JhitE. Intecrated schools are most liVely to have hiph innova- 
tion rates when there are lar?c nuDLers of students enrolled, perhaps because 
it is only under this condition that they riceive the necessary central office 
attention, "lac! Intecrated schools are more likely to be innovative when they 
are sinal3 . It could Ve that the basic prol Icm of piorale is overcome more 
easily when there are fewer students involved and that therefore innovation 
car. more readily take pLtice. In any ense it scens clear that the school size 
is not significant in Itself and only achieves importance when associated with 
other factors. 

^There is no relation between size of student enrollment and the general 
adequacy of the physical resources. 
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RACUL COMPOSITION 








SIZE 






•v icIaI Cr^iTT'ijQTr inn 

of Schools 


SMALL 


IIEDIUM 
(i5nr^-2499) 


LARGE 
(250n or moro) 


(N) 


WHITF 


2<:% 


42Z 


T% 


(323) 


!JHITE ICTEGRATED 


37Z 


227. 


34?; 


(124) 


l-LACK INTEGRATED 


43? 


2^-% 




(41) 




35? 


517 


12% 


(117) 



C(»iPLEXITY 

In the recent literature cn the adoption of innovrtions in organizations, 
ccmplexity is considered tc ^ e a primary characteristic of organizatlrns affect- 
inn the innovation process. When defined as "the numi er of occupational spe- 
cialties in the organization and their professionalism" complexity h?8 ceen 
found to he positively related to the rate of propram change hecausc "the 
diversity in occupational !»ackprcunds can • . • ^rinp a variety of sources of 
informatica to ! ear, v;hich can facilitate awareness or knowledge of innova- 
tions, . • However, if corplexity is positively related to innovation at 
the init iat icn stai.'e, there is some evidence that at the imirlementation stage, 
or^janizational complexity has negative effects. It is arpued that "high 
diversity (complexity) makes it difficult for any ^ne source of authority tc 

^Gr-trald Zaltmen, et al . , Innovation jind Orcanizatinns (New York: John 
Wiiey and Sons> 1>73), 135. 
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T.'TiLE VI. 5 

I>:N0VATI0>' RilTCS AND H'lA'A INNOVATION ^f'OPE? 

i:it.;k school sizr /^d ilvcial 

COMPOSITION CAirr^RIIS 



PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH VIGV I^T^JOVATIOH RATES 



Facial Comrcsition 
of Schools 



SIZE 

SMALL MEDIUM LAEGE 

(1"0^-1499) (15Cf^-2499) (250^ or irore) 



vrtllTF. 

'.'i'.ITE INTEGRiVTZD 
SLACK DJTEQPATEJ 
BIACK 



id) 

m 
(1-:) 

457 
(42) 



557 

(13B) 
317 

(35) 
4^7 

(11) 
45% 

(6r) 



L17. 

(se) 

35X 

(43) 
337 

(12) 
47% 

(15) 



M7Ai'. IWIOV/:TIC^! SCORES 



Racial Composition 
cf Schools 



SIZE 

S;'A17. MEDIUM LARGE 

(10C--14C:) (150'^-249;) (250C or norc) 



sf'.ITE 

W.YIZ INTEGR/vTED 
::Li\CK IiriEGRATED 
TLACK 



4.:' 

(£7) 
3.3 

(40 
6.^ 

(1':) 
4.5 

(42) 



5.^ 

(136) 
4.C 

(35) 
4.n 

(n) 

4.5 

(fO) 



4.7 

(CD 
4.2 

(^3) 
"4.0 

(12) 
4.5 

(15) 
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forcv^ soae consensus toward a{ reep.ent ns to which of the nany TO' csals shoul ^ 

inij>lcmented/'^ Thus the proportion of initiated innovations actually reach- 
ing, the stage of im{^leraentation may le louer in highly complex orf anizations 
**c:Ci2use of the freater numf er of innovative proposals generated in a more coin- 
rlex organization.^ 

Speculation on the adoption of innovations in schools (as opposed to 
other organizations) reaches different conclusions. Taking as his start inp 
point the systen proLlems requiring solution — social control, sequential 
or^^'anizat ion of fro^ram, goal attainment, puMic accounta^ility and staff 
allocation — V^ayland argues that a coipplex division of labor (the measure of 

complexity he uses) will mean an increase in the system demands and make less 

3 

prolalle the adoption of innovation. 

Wc propose to use a more refined concept of complexity which allows us 
to examine the complexity of the school's .task structure as defined ^y the 
type of students enrolled in the school as well as the complexity of the 
school's internal differentiation . Our measurements will allow us to maintain 
the distinction hetween complexity and the characteristics of the school staff. 
Thus, rather than usin^; a sinple measure of complexity we will look at various 
structural characteristics of schools which we feel are components of com- 
plexity and v;3 will ask whether these characteristics (either alone or in com- 
>^ination with the others) are related to the number or ty^e of innovations 
adopted in the schools. 

hbid. 

h: id ., p. 13^. 
•^Wayland, 0£ cit . 
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We ^^e^in v;ith the ccp; laxity of the school's task structure which is 
defined in two ways: 1) ^y the variety of types of students admitted to the 
school in terns of their academic r'^'ility: and 2) ^^y the number of different 
a^c proups within the school. Internal rlif f erentiation is Treasured ^y the 
variety of instructional programs offered in the schools. A^ove we mentioned 
the variety of specialists on the staff in cur discussion of resources. "^'?o 
will refer to it again in this chapter as we discuss internal differentiation. 
VJc \ agin with the complexity of task structure since it is the broader vari- 
a;ie and is, as we will see !elow> hi<:hly related to at least one aspect of 
internal differentiation. 

Task Conrlexity 

Our first concern is with the scope of the task assuned >y the schools 
in terms of the types of stuients enrolled. It seems logical tc reason that 
schools which enroll a troad variety of students — either ^y academic am^i- 
tion or ^y age — are committing themselves to more than a single educational 
task or function. We want to knov; whether corr.plcxity of task structure in 
schools is related tc the number of innovati^ms adopted.*'' 

We look first at the variety of tyr^cs of students in a school and then 
turn tc the number of different age groups. For the first issue, school 
"function,*' our variable is basically a dichotomous one, whether the school 
is a special school (cither academic or vocational) with enrollment limited 
tc a sinr/le type of student cr whether the school is a ccriprehensivc school 
committed tc providing an education for all students within a circumscribed 
area. For the question of n..nber of af;e roups we will corpare two or three, 
four, and five or six year hi^jh schools. 

^For a somewhat different use of the concept of task structure, cf. 
Heydehrand and Noell, 0£. cit . , p* 
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Type of School. Conprchcnsivc or Special 

Frllowinf the lines set forth \y Conant in his report: The Aircrican rli^h 
Schocl Today > we divide the hifi^h schools in our stuc?y into two •^'encral cate- 
•rorics, multi- function or conprehcnsivc schools ?nd sinrle function or spe- 
cialized schools*^ The fcmer group we consider to be irore complex by our 
definition Iccaust. they take on a nroatcr nuoVer of tasks. A spccializcc' ,«5ca* 
demic hi^h schc^^l is comnitted tc providinr «n educational experience which will 
enable its {^radu^tcs to face other coll^oe-lound students on a comretitive 
basis. Similarly, a vocational school ray havv as a goal to taach the lasic 
skills and vocational skills which vill allow its graduates to enter the labor 
rarket with a competitive advanta^^e. Neither of these two types of schools 

need involve itself in any v/ay with the task of the other. Nor need they con- 

2 

cern then-selves with a continuous sorting or tracking process. To a ipreat 
extent this has been taken care of before students are enrolled. These schools 
can channel their energies into teaching' a limited ranr^e of subject natters. 
Comprehensive scho-^lsy on the oth-.^r hand, hav^e a commitment to e<^ucate all 
students who live in a particular enrollrent area. This will usually include 
* oth -jf the types of students cascri^ed a^ove (i.e., those who are collepe- 
Icund and those who are not) as well a ! read middle c^r^up of students whose 
futures are less clear. Thus they also, to scr.e extent, contr.it themselves to 
making sure that each student selects an appropriate prot^ram piven his/her 
particular abilities^ needs and irterests. 

Naturally, not all conprohensive schc'^ls orovide adequate educational 
eJ:pcriences for the entire range of students "ho may be enrolled, nor do they 

^Jai^es :. C^nant, The /inerican Pi?h Sch( ol Tc^.ay (New York* McGraw- 
Hill, 1959). 

^Of course, there may Ve some "tracking" within these schools as well. 
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necessarily jerfcrxi! their scrtinp functirns well. Hnwever, the adequacy of 
the education provided in any of these three types cf schorls is not our con- 
cern at this p-^int. J>r arc wc interested' in the depree of "ccirprehensivcness" 
here. Rather we are interested in seeinp whether a broader task — as defined 
^.y the enrollnent policy of the school — is related to the adoption f f innc- 
vaticns. 

We want to clarify several points hefore we proceed with this analysis. 
First, although cur varia^^le of task complexity is closely related to the 
variable we will exanine > elow of internal differentiation — comprehensive 
schools arc more likely t-^ have a varied program because they have to offer 
a wider ran^re of types rf courses — ve think it useful to start with the 
Iroader characteristic first and then examine the effects of differentiation 
(de^rrec of comprehensiveness) within the different types of schools. Because 
of the small nunher cf specialized schools (see below) we will le aMe to 
carry cut this analysis intensively only amcn^ the coirprchensive schools. 

Second 5 type cf schoc 1 will naturally overlap with type of student as 
identifici in Chapter IV. Vocational schools will have nore students identi- 
fied ^y the principal as l^cinp "helow averafte" and academic schools will have 
more students identified as hein.o "educationally pifted." Comprehensive 
schools will include the entire ranf?c of students ^ut will differ in the 
proportions at each level and thus in their description ^lonp the varial le of 
academic ability we defined in Chapter IV. Therefore, although the two vari- 
ables — type of school and type of student — are related, we want to discern 
the independent effects of each on th- number and tjrpe of innovation adopted. 

Closely related to the prol lem a? eve is the fact that some innovations 
mipht le more appropriate for one type of school than another. However, as we 



discuss in A;:pcndix G, the judges were not very clear in c'istinpuishin? hetween 
the innovations alonf thtise lines. We assume that an^ larpe (vrith the excep- 
tion of language laboratories) the innovations arc equally appropriate in all 
types cf schools and that if we find differences 1 ctween the types of schools, 
it is becauso one organizational forir- is moro amena^^le to innovation. On the 
other hand, we will keep this factor in mind, particularly if it appears that 
differences in num* ers of innovations J.erivc f row those few vhich h?^ve special 
applications. 

In the original NASSP survey there was no question askin^^ for precise 
information a^ out whether the school was a coirrrehensivc, vocational or 
strictly academic hiph school. Therefore, our deteriPinAtion of school ty^e 
derives from a ccznbination of indirect indicators. The first of these indi- 
cators is a question asking* v^hether "the curriculum is so organized that stu- 
dents can LK>ve from one iro^raxiL of st utiles tc another without major difficulty, 
0.3. , commercial studies to total academic?"-'' Any school which responded "yes'* 
tc this question was automatically considered a comprehensive school. This 
was C67 of the total population of schocls. For these schools which responded 
*'nc" another question was used to distinj>uish the academic from vocational 

schools. This was a question askinp frr "the percentar^: of students in trades 

2 

eleven and twelve participating in tha uccupati'^nal education propram." To 
^^ classified as an acadenic school the principal must have responded "0-10%" 
(the lowest possi? le category of resp^ns'^) ar.o to ^fc classified as a vocational 
school the principal must hnvc resronded "31? rr more" (the hiphest catepory 
of response). Once schools had ' een classified usinp this comMnation of vari- 
a!les, we crosschecked these classifications against ether questions within 
the survey as well as outside irfv'^nratior. The .^ther question? include^ the 

'^'Question G-13 in NASSP survey, 
^Question G-57 in NASSP survey, 
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>asis for student enrollment (A-15) and the number of foreipn lanpuapes in the 
program. We also checked our cicis sifications in two further v^ays: first, 
a?>ainst the name of the school which occasionally identifies its task (i.e., 
soma high schools hnve the la^el Vocational School as part of their official 
name): and second, apainst the infcm^.tion provided \y some cities as to what 
function particular schools serve in their proprams. For instance, in New 
York City we made sure that such schools es Ironx Figh School of Science and 
Stuyvcsant High School had ! een correctly identified as academic schools. 

Most of the schools in our semplc (and indeed, most American schools as 
a whole) are comprehensive high schools. Since there are only C2 sinrle func- 
tion schools (27 academic and 35 vocational schools) in our population, we 
will not te a^le to study the latter type of schools intensively. However, we 
can compare the two types of schools in terms of the num] er and "quality" of 
innovations adopted in each. (In a later portior of this chapter when we dis- 
cuss internal differentiation we w.^.H focus exclusively on the comprehensive 
schools since we will not have enough cases to differentiate among the sinf?le 
function schools in this manner.) 

The comprehensive high schools arc far more likely to be innovative than 
either the academic or vocational schools (Ta! le VI. 6). Forty-nine percent of 
the comprehensive schools have high innovation rates whereas among academic 
schools only 27% have high rates and among vocational schools the proportion 
with high rates drops to 17%. Thus at first ?>lance it seems that complexity 
of task as defined ' y the range of types of students attending the school is 
related to innovation. lelow we will support this finding more fully. 

School tyi^e is n-^t related to the discrimination with which innovations 
arc adopted in the same manner as the inrovation rates; i.e. there is no hasic 
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difference ' ecveen Jiscriuination in c( ni7rt.hL.nsivo versus sirvdfc functirn 
schcr»ls. H'^wever, there :.rt differences ' ctween thi, three types cf schools 
when examined individually, ^'^th th.. cc^; rchonsive anr^ the vocational scht'-.^ls 
arc likely to idopt a hij^h proportion cf "hij>h cuality" innovations (means of 

and 44. respectively) whereas the academic sch^r^ls are less discri'^in^t- 
inr (nc-an cf 3S.5). This is surprising r^rticularly since when we looked at 
the sample as a whole we found that the "high" academic quality schools were 
norc discrlFiinatim. than the lov» acadenic quality schools. (See Ta? le 1^.14 j 
a^?vc.) In tryinp tz explain this finding: wc observed that relatively few cf 
the academic sch'^'^l.s adopted those hifh quality innrvati'-ns which entail a 
flexible approach to stuJent crnpletirn of course material : Non-«^raded Program 
is adopted in only IDi of all academic schools; Continuous Proj^rcss in 4? and 
Independent Study in C?. Prc.suina' ly schc^ls which are under intense pressure 
(fror the admipistratirn, parents, an'* the students ther»selves) tr cover tht 
naterial required f - r c^ Here entrance exaTr.s (and, in S'^pe cases, paterial for 
the first year ->f collepc) art not wil]in'> to experlnent with alternatives 
which nay delay student completion of this naterial even thouph they ?re 
restricted to a tn^re rip.id approach to stuiy. Thus, the acadoric schrols are 
very likely to adopt innovations which r.rc »:irectly related to course cotiple- 
ti^n even if they are r,f relatively Izvr quality: Teacbire Machines are ir use 
in Z^/A of the academic schools; Lanpuaf-e La^^rat'^ry in 5c7: Instructional 
?Literials Center in 35% i and Resource Center in 237.^ 

Two factors which mijrht ^e thourht t--^ relevant in explaininp the dif- 
ferences Ictween the cctnorehensive and specialized schrols in the nur^ er cf 
innovations adopted — size and adequacy physical res'^urces — f-rovide us 




'The tal le to suprort this analysis can ^e found in Ap«^endlx I. 
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with iitcle insight. First, althour*. size of enrolliient is relatou to type 

of school (the academic schools arc most likely to lar^Cv the vocational 

schools are most likely to \e sr. nil tho corprchtnsivc schools are fairly 

equally divided into the three catcfrories) . T^ithin none of these thr:2e types 

of <?chjol3 is th<-rc any significant relation Vctween siza and innovation 

(which is not surprisirf since there was no relation between size and innova- 

ticn for the population of schools as a x'hole)- Second, there is only e. sli^:ht 

relation ^ctwc:cn adequacy cf physical facilities and school t^'pc: -^Ithouph 

the conpr'^hensivt schcols are more likaly to have ader^uato facilities than 

aither the academic or tht ▼ocational schools, this relationship does not 

account for the hipher rates of innov.'itica aDon:- the conprnihensive schools 

I -cause at the sapu level cf adequacy the >-'isic differences between the schools 
. 1 

Ve now want to see i-jhether thes^ different types cf schools enroll dif- 
ferent types of students and examine the »-xtent to which, if any, those differ- 
ences explain our findings a^ove. Maturaily, the three types of school differ 
in the overall acadenic ability of the students attending then. Comprehensive 
sch-^ols vary aiponr thcusclves in th^ cr^idominant academic quality cf the stu- 
dents V'ho attend then an'I, r.lth' urh :rr:5t :f them fall In the middle twc cate- 
p-^rics (as clef ir.td in Chapter IVX there arc schools at either end of the spec- 
trum. Almost all (72?^) of tha acade--ic schcols have students v^hich arc of 
h±A\ acaderric cuality whereas almost r.ll of the vccaticrel schools (88%) have 
:clf;w avercf^e students (TaMc VI.7). Thus, as was ?.nticipated, our varia^le 
of task complexity is highly related to the variable of academic ctiality. 
f^inco acpderic and vccatimal scho;^ls m/^st rfton have student bodies which 




The talles t^ support this analysis can le f«^und in Aprendl:: I. 
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^Tc of fc.iti'iLrr vory lew r very hieh acadcnic a' ility — thrj twc^ types of 
schools identified c.^ having l^w inncvation rates in Chapter IV — v^e cc»n nirw 
determine vhether the relationship is hccaus2 of the type cf student attending 
the schc: 1 cr I ecausc cf school structure* 



T/^ LE VI. 7 
ACi^DEHIC QUALITY lY SCHOOL FUMCTIOK 



Sch^^ol Function 



Acadoir.ic Quality 


Acaccmic 


Vocational 


Compr ehens ive 


Very High 


44% 


4% 


15% 


Mrderattly "irh 


2C 


7 


31 


Moderately Lev 


IC 


30 


37 


Very Lrv 


12 


5? 


17 




100% 




1'"% 


N 


= (25) 


(27) 


(530 



In TaMc VI.'' wc: present the prcrorticn ■"•f sch^cls with hip,h Innovation 
rates within our claSvSif icriticn of schools ^y task conrlcxity and rcadetnic 
quality. The most itnpcrtant point ah^ut this taMe is that the crtnprchensive 
schjols are more innovrtive regardless ' f th3 aca:'einic -rMlity cf the students 
(the '-^nly exception "^einp \asecl on t?. fev cases to c-raw any sip'nif icance from 
it). Thus we have evidence that the difference in innovatir.n rates ' etwcen the 
ccinprehensive schr>cls and the cthiir tw ty ^-S of schools is, in one sense, inde- 




pondent of the academic quality cf the students ettenr'ino them. The coirplexity 
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of the task cf a& cr^ar^ization is positively related to the rate of program 
chanpe. 

TABLE VI." 
PERCE.>3T OF SCHOOLS UITIi HIGH I^T^IOVATIO^T 



R.\TES 


(5 OR MORE) :Y 


SCHOOL FUNCTION 




AL^3D ACiXDElIC 


QUALITY 








School Function 


Academic Quality 


Academic 


Vocational 


Comprehensive 


Very Hi?h 


27% (11) 


t -% (1)1 


42% (7f) 


Moderatfcly lli^ih 


[ "X (7)] 


[5-% (2)1 


5r% (167) 


Moderately Lew 




[25% (8) 


51% (19C) 


Very Low 


[fV/, (3)] 


13% (10) 


37% (S5) 



It is also significant that anonc the coirprehensivc schrcls we find the 
same curvilinear relr^tionship between the academic alility of the student body 
and innovation as we did for the population as a whole. Those schools which 
have more "average** student ^odies have higher innovati'^n rates than the 
schools at either extreme. Th-L* relaticr "^ctwcen academic quality and innova- 
tion neither explains nor is explained \y the difference in innovation rates 
Vctx^een multi vs. single function schools. Ainonc the strictly academic 
sch-jls there is some slight -evidence th^X there is more innovation when the 
students are from the l-.wer half of the academic spectrum, evidence which adds 
weight to our carlici speculatim that ina^voti^n in schools (and perhaps in 

2G8 



other crganizations) is at least in part a response tc an upexpectecl and/or 
unclear situation. l-Jhev^d stuc'ents do not fall into an easily defined cateecry 
(e.g., the "slow'* students in academic high schools) there is irore innovation, 
perhaps lecause administrators perceive a hi[^her potential for positive results 
throurh chanp,c. Since the process of innovating? Yy definition involves srme 
disrurtic.n of ostallishcd procedures, if adipinistrators see very little vos- 
si'.ility for a positive return on their efforts, the risk attendant on any 
innovation may seem tec hifh a price to pay. Thus schools v^hich have clearly 
identified and stable student bodies will sec less reason for chanfe. Academic 
schools in particular have clearly defined tasks as well as easily labelled 
student bodies and as a rule they do not experlnicnt if it x^ill interfere with 
the attainment of their poals. Students fraduatinr from these schools may 
wall le accepted by prestige colle^res. Jut in order to attain this goal they 
may have been compelled to learn in a v*^,ry traditional settinp. 

There are differences between the three types of schools in the racial 
composition of the student >odies in attendance (Tal le vi.C). The acadeiric 
schools are most likely to '_e White schccls; the vocational schools are more 
likely than any other tyi^e to >e VJhite Integrated schools; the comprehensive 
and academic schools are infrequently integrated. The reasons for infrequent 
integration presumably differ for the two types of schools: comprehensive 
schcols [generally drav cn the Iriaediate neighborhood for their student ^odies 
and in most cities there is a {?reat d^^al rf residential s£<^recation by race: 
academic schools usually have competitive exam requirenents for admission. In 
most cities there are proVa' ly relatively fer- Hack students vrho are aware of 
these tests and/or who can meet the strin^-ent ^jntrance requirements. 

SG9 
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ta:li: vi.9 
r/.cial composition ."y scfool function 



School Function 



Racial Comppsiticn 


Academic 


Vocational 


Conurehensive 


WHITE 






54% 


WHITE INTEGR/.TED 


7 




ir 


LLACK INTEGRATED 


7 


9 


7 


LLACK 


23? 


15 


20 




100?' 


mr/ 


IOC?; 


IT = 


= (27) 


(34) 


(552) 



ThGsa differences in racst prevalent racial ccmpcsition explain neither 
the racial differences fcunJ in Chapter IV nor the school type differences 
rep-rted above, /jncng the coir-rehensive schools, definitely (the only prcup 
for vhich we clearly have a sufficient number of cases), and araonp the vuca- 
ticnal schools, proVally, ve find the "usual" relation between racial cocinosi- 
tion and innovation. Therefore^ it is nr^t because many integrated schools 
arc vocational sch( -Is that they have l:w innovation rates or vice versa 
(TaMe VI.IC), 

In summing up this section, we conclude first that the differences in 
the ty^cs of students who attend special as cpp'' sec" to coinprehensive hlph 
schools do not account for the differences T-ctween these types .of schools, 
itecnp the comprehensive schc'-ls we found the same relationship between the 
two important student characteristic varia^^les (academic quality an'^. racial 
composition) and innervation as we did for the population as a whole. Althouph 
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TA.'Lr: VI. 10, 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IJITH KIGF INNOVATIOI 
PATES (5 or. MORE) "Y SCHOOL FUNCTIO^^ 
AND R;;CIAL CO?iPOSITIOr 



School Function 



Facial Coiatosition 


Acacfenic V 


ocational 


Comprehensive 


WHITE 


31% 


30% 


53% 




(10) 


(IC) 


(2rQ) 


raiTE INTEGRATED 




17% 


33% 




(2) 


(12) 


(1'2) 


:Lr\CK INTEGR:\TED 




*■ 


57% 




(2) 


(3) 


(37) 


TLACK 




* 


48% 




in 


(5) 


(1C5) 


*There are toe few 


cases on which 


to hase a 


percentage. 



it was inpossiyic to dc an equally intensive analysis among the acac'emic and 
vocational schools, wc f^unc^ no cc^ncrete evidence that the low innrvation rates 
in these schools are a result of the specific ty: e of stUv^ent attending: these 
schools. However, we vx:uld arguo that the differences between sinj^le and 
multi-function schools derive in part at least frcn the fact that the latter 
type of school has a wider range of type cf students enrolled. The diversity 
cf student types demands a diversity faculty anr; administrative types. 
Compreihensive schools must include in the faculty teachers with varying types 
cf training tc hanr'le the educational needs of the '•'ifferent types of students. 
A nore varied staff will have more varied scurces cf kncvled<:e of eJucational 
techniques which, if translated intv. inn-vative initintlve, could explain the 
difference ?ctween ccmprehensivc and special schools. 
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At the same titr^ej we can argue that the diversity - f students ir the 
comprehensive schc Is enpcnJ^rs a situ<^tir^n which leaves mere rrcm for flex- 
i* ility. Since the cutcome .^f the cchicaticnal process is less certain (rr 
less clearly specified ly the central administration) there is potentially 
p.: re to gain or> considered fr.^n: the cpp'-sitG perspective, less tr lose Vy 
inncvatinp. Mcst cf the academic schools (e.p., Tronx High Schorl of Science 
in New Y* rk City and Latin in I oston) are well estaMished and have a steady 
rate cf stvdent acceptance in college. They have little to f^ain ?y experincn- 
taticn and a Irt to L.se if their students suddenly cease tv: ?^.ect the entrance 
requirciments of prestipe ccllcees and universities. Similarly, there may ho. 
little ic*petus for innovaticn in vocatirnal schools althoufh this may chanpe 
fr^m time to tiire as the definition of vocational traininc^ is ipodified >y pre- 
dictions of future la^or force needs. ^ 

Nuin' er of Grade Levels 

Another variable in orranizinp schools which has ' cen much deVatv^d hy 
school administrators and educators is that '^f the n^st successful pattern of 
?rade levels within the system (i.e., whether the hirh school should include 
tv.v, threti, four, five or si:: prades) and th^L complementary proMcir of whether 
^r not there should ^^e separate junior hipih schools. 

Our interest in this question cones froir our concern with the relation- 
ship of task complexity to the aocpti^n of innovations. Schools with more 



-'•It is possitle that what we are noasurine here is actually internal 
dif lererxtiation (as we will see ^ elow, comprehensive schools have more com- 
plex pror^rams). Therefore we consider this issue after -)ur analysis cf the 
second aspect of task complexity, the nmnher of parades in the school. 

4 
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prades are^ by our definition, mrre ccprlex ' ecausc they take on a Ivoaiev 
task i.e., that educating students :f wi^'.ely ClHerevt ares anc' rifferent 
noecs. Also with nore crudes in the schrcl the system r^roMem cf sequential 
jrcanization ' ecnn:cs cicre complex as stu^'cnts have tc he route? thriugh mrrc 
levels. 

In Ta! le VI. 11 ve present the cucsticn used to distinguish among the 
liffercnt types of schools and the distribution of cases alonr this variable. 
In our analysis we 1ue;> together at cne end f the spectrum, tvo an^' three 
year schools and^ at the other end, five an^^ six year schools. 



ia:le VI. 11 
distri1,uti0n of schools ty 
nitm:,er of grades in the program 



Grade Levels in 
School Prr-gram 


Percent 
of Schools 


Mum' er 
of Schools 


Two or Three (g rales 
i:-12 or 11-12) 


44% 


2':2 


Tour (grades S-12) 


44 


2(1 


Five cr Six (grades 
7-12 cr r-12) 


12 


67 






(50^.) 



Our initial findings shew a slirht curvilinear relationship 1 ctween the 
number of grades and innovation rates (and a slipht nepative relaticnship to 
Jiscriminati-n) (Talle VI. 12). Althou:h the two and three year hir.h schools 
are more likely t. have hirh innovation rates than four year high schccls, the 
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five and six year schools are s^i:*evhat tnrrG highly innovative than either of 
the other two types cf schools. This means that complexity as c?efinec. Ty 
the variety in age Rrcups attending the schrcl 5s not linearly relatec" to inno- 
vation rates. Whereas hroad variations in the types cf students attending the 
schools in terms of their needs and future goals creates a situation conducive 
to the adoption cf innovation, the effect cf a ereater variation in the ages 
of the students attending the schools is unclear. 

In trying to explain the differences Vetwcen the three grou-»8 of schools 
by number ot grades we included a variety of factors in our analysis. First 
we locked at school size and found little help. Although the three groups of 
schools differ in modal size (the four year schools are most likely to he 
large, whereas thci six year schools are penerally small), these differences 
do not explain the curvilinear relation to innovation rates: within each of 
the three size categories, the four year schools have the lowest innovation 
rates. ^ 

We turned next to a consideration of the history of age-prouping and 
the general level of innovation in the cities v/hich house the schools. The 
three year high school ia, in and of itself, an innovation of sorts and its 
existence in a school system may be a reflection of the willingness of the 
system to try new patterns. In 1520, 94% of the nation's high schools were 
four year programs, including grades 9-11. ly l^Jh only 40% of all high schools 
still persisted in the traditional four year pattern. Areas which changed from 
an C-4 system to a f-3~3 or 9-3 system were adapting to a nationwide movement. 
Interestingly, there are strong regional differences in the pattern of grades 
in high schools. In the Northeast, 7"% of the high schools have four year 

^The tables to support this analysis are presented in Appendix I. 
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iv^raais whereas in the Prairio/VJcstern r.roa, almost an enual ^firctnt :?re f 
the throe ytar variety. Six year hifh schorls (which arc also a rel^itivoly 
inncvative fcra cf hij/h school) are r^-^'^lcnt rainly in the Southeast am^ 
Southwest where — tc s^re extent — sch*^"] systens tend t>) >e snallor.''' 

This inf-^rmati-n a^ cut historical trends an'' reeional patterns ncrns that 
in cxaciiriin^ whether one ty;>e rf schv;rl is nrnrc c.^m'ucive tr innrvation wo pay 
simily 1:l refltctin^ an already existinr flexibility and experincntal tendency. 
That is, if t^ne c nsicers three rr six year hiph sch'-nls "innovations," then 
clearly this phenoncncn will related, t*' other innrvaticns. Therefore, we 
neer seme means :f "ccntr^llin- " f r the 'general innovntiveness of the sch-rl 
system in ^rc'er to see whether the ^.attorns themselves — independent cf what 
is underlying then — have effects ca innv-vati'n rates. Anc', in fact, if we 
centred fr>r the e^neral level of inmvati'n in the school system (usinf the 
mean innovation scares lefinetl in Chapter III), we fin' thnt there are no sif- 
nificant differences ^etween the thrie frouos of schocls (TaVle VI. 13) . For 
instance, in the school systenis with low innovation rates (mean sct.res of 3.7 
rr less) there is no difference at all I etween the proportion of three year 
his*h schools and four yoar hirth schools with hii>h innovation rates. ^T»i the 
same thing is true as we neve across the ta^le to cities with hieh innovation 
rat-3. Unlike the variable of r?>cial c-rp'siticn, the nunler of cra^^es in the 
sch-ol is irrelevant when h^.Llinf the city level of innovation constant. 
Therefore, we conclude that the differences lie in the school systeir and not 
in the jrade structure of the school. 

•'"Ko'ert J. Uavif.hurst ct_ al . , o^.. cit. , p- 32- 



ta:le VI. 13 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WIT!'. KIGF INTIOVATIOr RATES 
(5 OR MOP£) lY riUfirEP. OF GRADES AND 
CITY ME;J4 I>IN0VATI0N SCORES 







City Mean Innovation Scores 




Grade Levels in 


L'-w 


Moderately Lew 


Moderately Hi^h 


Hiph 


Schccl Propran 


(2.4-3.7) 


(3.8-4.7) 


(4.8-5.4) 


(5.5-8.6) 


Twc or Three 


2r% 


37% 


55% 






C?) 


(5:) 


(5f) 




Four 


27% 


>vy- 


59% 






(151) 


(4C) 


(41) 


(21) 


Five cr Six 


* 


4^7 


5^% 


* 






(31) 


(lO 





*There are too few cases on which tc Vase a percentage. 



The aspect of task structure tn^st relevant to Innovation Is the range of 
stu^'.ents Identified >y educational asplratl^^ns rather than ^y ape. Having 
mere p:rades In a school does not necessarily mean the Introduction of a ulder 
Variety of types of ccurses, hut a wider variation In level within already 
estalllshed ccurses '^f study. This would explain why there Is n'- relation 
J:ctween this varla! le and Innovation rates since what seens to he nost impor- 
tant alout the other conr-cnent of task complexity Is that It entails a Vroaden- 
Inj; of the types of prccrams nac'o avallaMe an-^ a wider consideration ^f poals, 
allowing, for a nore flexll^le Interpretations ^f what teaching technlaues and 
schedule arranpenents nlpht *-e m-st appropriate. And as we have implied, this 

^As we have shrwed, this type -^f structure Is 'determined at the central 
office rather than at the Individual schr-1 level. 
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is true Irth '•ecause in these schccls (crDprehensive schools) the cutcc^ae of 
the c«.lucaticnal process is less clear and • ecause many different ty^as c^f 
teachers must le inducted rn the faculty. 

It is imptrtant to nctc here that so far none rf Che indicators r>f com- 
plexity which wc.uld lananw! mere sophisticatec! a:'.ninistrative machinery I nhibit 
the p/.opticn of innrvati^ns. Schrcls with six c^rac'cs in them have as many 
inn-vat i'nis as schools with - nly twc rr three; schools on t'ouhle sessions ha^'c 
as vzny innovations as schools '^n a sinj^lc session c!ay;^ anc schccls with a 
wide ranpc of types ^f students have r«s many, an'' in fact, more innovations 
than schorls with a r.irre selective enr^llrent. Therefore it seems clear that a 
ccnplex structure nee^I not inhibit the r?te zf channe and, m^rervcr, that 
when this structure is called forth frr rc^is^ns cf variety rather than *'dupli- 
cation" ^f effort, the structure is actually conducive tc chanpe. , We Investi- 
^♦ate this idea further below as we examine horizontal differentiation. 

Horizontal Differentiation; Program Crmplexitv 

In the first half ^f this discussion of sch'^ol complexity we arfjued that 
schools which enrolled a broader variety ^f students had a more ccmrlex task 
structure. In this half of our exploration ^f the variable ^.f complexity we 
actually count the numl er or variety cf proprans offered and ask whether the 
precise derrree of horizontal dif f erentiatirn is related tc the adoption cf 
innovation in schools. 

Several studies in the literature emplcy similar measures of complexity 
in their analyses rf the adoption of innovations. However, in each case the 
operational definition depends cn their * einf an occupational specialty as8< - 




Cf . above, Chapter V, p. 162. 
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ciated with the pr-?ram. Vhcn we cyanine the effects ^f internal :'if ferentla- 
tion on innovation we can only consider the variety cf ^Ufferent courses offered 
and net the presence occupational specialties, since we have no way 
.-.niwine whether, in fact, there is a specialist availa^le for each course or 
prof ran. Although in nuiny cases the presence rf a specific course will entail 
the hirinp: of a specialist an.' theref-r:. "^e iJentical to an occupational classi- 
fication, this need not always ^e the case. For instance, the saue individual 
may teach leth Fronch and Gernan and the inclusion of t-oth lanfuarres in the 
prrj^ram need not reflect the creaticn of tv^^ different staff positions- 

In our analysis of this aspect of cr.niplexity cur > asic ouesticn is 
whether horizontal differentiation — as neasure:! ^y the variety of courses 
offered in the school — is related t- the number of innovations adopted in a 
sch:ol. We will lock at th.; relation cf horizontal differentiation from tvTo 
3dditional viewpoints. As is true cf the v^ria^lGs examined atove (the two 

measures of task complexity) we fetl that pr^-gram complexity entails greater 

m 

system demands and, in particular, C;.i?7l3.caticns of allocatlnp staff and stu- 
dents. A school which has a greatly varied progran will have the attendant 
proMen of ensuring that each student ^^tain the schedule that he/she wants 
an^ needs and theref.-rc may not "^e aMe or willinr to take on adc'itional admin- 
istrative tasks such as those involve' in arrcnpinp f'^r teair teaching, flexiMe 
scheduling', etc. Thus, we r^ight anticii.?te that schools with complex programs 

^Fcr example, cf. V7. Heyde'-rand ar/ NooU, 0£. cit . , p. 305. G. yz?e am' 
^Uken, C£. cit . , p. 33^ use a similar Pleasure hut they include the level of 
rrofessionalism as well. \:h±le we lose the clarity of the operational defini- 
tirn of say, Kap:e and Aiken, we feel that there is an a-'vantafe to usin^t a 
xnessure which is independent of the specific characteridics of the staff 
invrlved, since w^i csn then examine the issue ^f pro^fessionalism separately. 
(See lelow. Chapter VII.) 
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will implement fever cf the innovati*ns which increase the ^.emands rn tht atlmin- 
istrative staff, i.e., fewer the innovations which are difficult to inple* 
ment. (See discussion in Chapter II.) Or. the other hand, it cp.ay ^e that 
schools with acre cc^.iplcx pr^^c^rams can har.c'le the increased demands of such 
innovation lecause they herve already cormitted themselves tc flexibility and 
have established mechanisms to handle such system proMems. 

Second; the Si^ecific items which make up cur index cf propram complexity 
(see belrv) are likely to Involve som.e c<^st to the school. For example, the 
introduction cf another frreij^n langua;;c even if it does n*t necessitate the 
hirinf cf a new teacher v/ill necessitate: the purchase cf new ! o^ks and other 
relevant laaterials. The intrcducticr of a new occurational education prc5»ram 
will entail the purchase zf equipment and, perhaps, expansion of existing shop 
facilities. To thu extent that some of the innovations included in cur depen- 
dent variaMe involve high ccst, there may 'e a conflict cf priorities. There- 
LOLC ve want to exam.ine the relationship cf pr^^ram complexity tc the propor- 
tion cf hi^:h cost innovaticns adopted. 

Pro^^ram complexity refers to the number of different types of courses 
and special pro£-rams available in the school. Included in this variable are 
such items as the num\cr '-f different fcraig:n lanj^iuajres available, the numher 
of different occupational education programs and the availability of such spe- 
cial prcprams as work-study, etc. The complete list of items can he found in 
Appendix I alone with the proportion r{ schools including each item in the 
prcrram. In Table VI. 14 we present the ^Hstrihution of schools along this 
\7ariaMc '-f program complexity, as well as the cuttinp points which are used 
to divide the population into dichot'^mcus r,r trichotomrus groups. 



T.VLE ^'1.14 
DISTRI. UTIO>' OF SCrOOLS 
. Y PROGPaVl COMPLEXITY 



Aj Enti re Dlstrrutlon cf Schools 

Prcc:rarc Cor.plexity 
(Itoii.3 Included 



in the Prograr.) 


of Schools 


of Schof^ls 


0 - 2 


r/ 


11 


3 


2 


14 


4 


2 


13 


5 


5 


33 


r 

\ 


7 


4;' 


7 


8 


52 


8 


12 


79 




14 


91 


1-: 


14 


53 


11 


14 


?2 


12 


11 


72 


13 


7 


4f 


14 - IC 


2 


13 






f5f 



1.: Dichctorrius 


Categories 




C: Trichotcrous 


Catepcries 






Percent 






Percent 




Prop,ra:.^ Coi plexity 


cf Schools 




Pr'^prari Ccrplcxity 


of Schrcls 


IT 


Lew 


52 


341 


Lev C--6) 


307 


245 


ni;;h (1 >1.') 


4C 


315 


•iGdiur. (O-IO 


2C 


1C4 




100% 




I irh (11 -)r n'^rc) 


34 


223 










1C07 


f5C 



2ce 

There are twc issues pertaininc tc this variable which wo want to rien- 
tion before wc he^.in the analysis of its relation to the number and type of 
innovation adopted. First, our ncasuro of prorram complexity is, to scire 
extent, a neasure of ^'innovativuness,'' since almrst every item included in 
the index is (cr was at one time) an innovation. However, since our measure 
of innovation itself is limited to practices related to curriculum or instruc- 
tion (and excludes definitely any single course or program), the tv/o do differ. 
To the extent that ^ur measure of prcg'ratn coniplexity is a measure of innova- 
tion, it is a measure of a different type of innovation and one which need 
n^t be associated with innovative teaching techniques or arrangements of stu- 
dents. 

A second problem is that our measure of program complexity may actually 
be a measure of the school's resources: richer schools may be more likely to 
install the special programs and courses which make the instruction varied and 
enticing. However, we find that there is no relation between the complexity 
of the school's program and the general adequacy of the school's physical 
resources as defined in Chapter V. Therefore, we conclude that the two mea- 
sures have different reots.^ 

As we can see in Table VI.15A pro-ran complexity is strongly related to 
the adoption of innovations (r = .34). The more complex scho'^ls adont more 
innovaticns. Moreover, the fact that this is tru- among the comprehensive 
schools alone (Table VI.15B) indicates that our measure of program complexity 
is different from our measure of task complexity.^ Each tyre of complexity is 

^Talles demonstrating this can be f^und in Appendix I. 

^In the remainin^^ discussion we include only the comprehensive schools. 
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irafcrtant and has its cwn relatirn t" the a''rrtion cf inncvations. 



TArLE VI. 15 
INlWVATIOil IvATES 1"Y PROGRAM COMPLEXITY 









Ej_ 




Program Ccmplexity 


Percent cf ALL 
Schorls with Hiph 
Innovation Rates 
(5 or mere) 


(N) 


Percent <'f 
COMPREHENSIVE Schools 
with High Innovation 
Vi'.tefi (5"or nore) 


(IT) 


HIGH (11 or more) 




(220) 


62% 


(21A) 


MEDIUM (S or 1"^) 


3r/- 


(r^) 




(If 7) 


LOT>: (•:■ to e) 


3f% 


(237) 


39% 


(174) 



The decree cf horizontal cif f erentiation in a school also determines the 
tyre of innovation adopted (Table VI. If). First, there is a slight pcsitve 
relation between this coinponent cf corcploxity an-' the discernirent with which 
innovations are selected. The schccls which act tc increase the variety of 
course offerings also select innovations with carc.^ There is also a slipht 
negative relationship between comrlexity and the proportion of costly innova- 
tions adrpted. althou^^h the difference is primarily between those schools which 
arc highly complex and the ether two types cf schools. This may ^e related to 
the finding cut the impact of ccmplexity on the quality of inncvatirns adopted. 
Schools which are committed to a highly diversified program may find it diffi- 
cult to accumulate the resources necessary for a I'-t cf new equipment and mate- 
rials. Therefore they will put their money intc the adoption of those innova- 

-^We iriix c!.^coua< thA xeasons for this further ^ elow. 
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TA:LE VI.F 

QLALITY OF INNOVATIO'-S ADOPTED, FPOPCPTION OF 
KIGa COST INNOVATIONS ADOPTED AI'^D PROPORTIOF OF LO^^ 
AD:*!INISTRATIVE DIFFICULTY loIMOVATIOrS ADOPTED \ Y PROGPJ\M CO»^PLFXITY 



Prop ram 
Comrlexitv 


Percent 
Quality 


Kif^h Proportion cf 
Innovations Adopted 


lean Proportion of 
Quality Innovations AfVptc^ 


(N) 


hlGL (11 
or aiore) 






45.5 


(214) 


MEDIini 

C or 1 ) 




39% 


45.4 


(167) 


l.OV 

C to C) 




31% 


42.4 


(174) 



Fropram 
Comrlexity 



KIGrI (11 
or Dorc) 

MEDIUII 

(:■ cr lO 



LOV 



( to O 



Farcent High Proportion cf Hif-h Hear. Proportion of Hip.h 
Cost Innovations Aclortec Co st Innovations A^^oT^tc^''- 



31% 



42% 



41% 



43.4 
47.1 
4C.8 



(214) 
(167) 
(174) 





Percent V.±£h Prop'-rtion of 


Mean Proportion of Low 




Prc^'ran 


Lew Administrative Difficulty 


Administrative Difficulty 


(N) 


Complexity 


Inn'"vations A. 'opted 


Innovations Adopted 


MGt: (11 
or mort) 




32.3 


(214) 


MEDIUM 
(S cr 1-) 


34% 


25.1 


(167) 


LOF 

(' to i) 


20% 


19.4 


(174) 
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ticns which Cl net neccissitate g lar^:cr lu.'pet fnc' since quality innervations 
is ncfctivcly related to ccst , a ly-;:rOf^uct c f this attempt to save noncy will 
ye the ado^ticn a frreator prcpcrtion of hl^h quality innovations. It is 
als< possiMe that the commitment to prcviiinc a high quality e<^ucatirn which 
L^ay uu'lcrlie prc£,rain conplexity is also f'ciricnstratcc* thrcuph ^ more cUscrin- 
inatin^ approach to tho acbption i2 inncvations anf^ that this discrimination 
results in nK.ney-saving. 

The deg-rcG tv which the prcerap of a sch-^^^l is varied also affects the 
extent t.^ which the school can adopt c^ucati-^nal innovations which i lace a 
heavy >ur':en on the a'*ministrativi machinery -f the school* The noro cctnrlex 
a schcol, the more likely it is t- a lopt a hiph prorortion of innovations which 
entail only minor aciuinistrat ive hassles. Thus while complexity bes net have 
an inhibitory effect on the adoption of innovations ner se (as was sugi^estec' 
by yaylanl), it dees inhitit the a\pticn cf innovations which place the same 
tyT.e cf demanc' on the administration as this arpcct of complexity itself. Inno- 
vation in hirhly cor.:>lex schools may ^e lindted to those iteuis which can Ic 
iniplencnted T^ith^ ut requiring fundamental restructuring^. Thus it is m^re 
likely that such cchools will ad/^pt Directed Study or Eack-to-Iack Scheduling' 
than C ntinuous Progress or Flexible Schc-'ulinp. 

This finding is in line with, and helps clarify the hypothesis of Zaltman*'- 
that in highly complex or diverr?ified crf^anizati^ns there are m^re innovations 
prop'-sed at the initirtion stafe but f smaller prop- rtitn actually -^^'^^ptcd. 
If a major concern is the r^aintenancc of easy .^dministraticn, the extent to 
which the innervations would create proUcs.s in this sphere night ^e an impor- 
tant criteria f selectior . I'^hereas Z?.ltran cxrlains the lower proportio-n of 

^G. Zaltnan, 

225 
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inn.^vations rcachinr in:l£ncntaticn as a result -f n faUure tc reach consensus 
wt w.ulc! say that th>i determination -f whether zn alreafy hecvily butf^ened 
a'ninistrative arparatus can take on an -'.d-'.itir-nal naj'^r task is also Important 
At the same time; it seers prr.'aUc that in the process of p-irine down the nun- 
'er - f innr vatirns supf^estcd tr^ a m^nar'ca' Ic few, the consideration of the 
quality of the suppesti-ns heccccs important. As we have seen, the hit'hly 
iifftrentiated scb els adopt a higher percentage of "hirh ciuality" Innovations, 
the discrimination arising perhaps cut >f the process of nepotiation entailed 
\y the acre complex structure. 

The White an' I lack Interrater schools are more likely to hrvc highly 
complex an', differentiated proerans than tither the White Inteprated ^r Hack 
schr-ls (TaUe VI. 17). This suppcsts that the eff-rt to upprade the level of 
educati.-n in :.lack Inteprated sch.-.ols has ' een nore ncaninpful than in Hack 
sch~c>ls where perhaps inn-vaticn has at tines ^ een superimposed en an other- 
wise inadequate pr pram. In many cas^s the chief concern has > een the visi- 
Mlity of the innovations rather than the quality of the educational experi- 
ence. The tihite Intej/rated schools have neither hi^'h innovation rates nor 
hjphly diverse programs. VJhen we look at the relationship cf propran cnrplex- 
ity to the adcpticn cf innovations within each of the f'^ur tyoes of schools 
we see that it is quite strongly relate-: Jn all the schools with the pcssiMe 
exception of the Hack Inteprated schools (Ta! le VI. IC). However, there are 
so few Llack Inteprated schools that this d^es net disturt cur assertion that 
there is a sipnificant relation 'etween complexity and innovation. 

Lefore conclulinp this section, we want to reconsider the issue of the 
number of specialists included on the staff. In Chapter V we examined this 
variable and its relation to inncvati'-n as an indicator of the resources 
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TiV LF VI. 17 

PK0GRA.1 ccltl:.::ity :y pu^cial coMPosixior 



Racial Cnp'-iosltipn 

Pro:>ran Crnrlexity White \lh±tc Interrate^' riack Integrated riack 

r.IGH (11 - r mrre) i^CiL 307 45% 21% 

MEDIUM. C cr 1 ) 2C 32 24 36 

LO" (G t:. S) 24 3^ _22__ ^3 

lCC?f 1^07 lOOZ 10"% 

N = (2:s) (r?) (37) (rs) 



TAj LE VI. ic 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITi: HIG}' INNOVATION P^.TF.r 

(5 OR MORE) ry ppoGRi^:: cof^pLExm 

/.ND RACm COIIPOSITION 



Pnciil Or -rpositlc n 



rrc.^rsn-. C: 'nia(-xity 'Jliite ^Tiite Intc<:ratec' Ilack Interratec! "^lack 

ITIGK 5S7 4^7 5P% 577 

(174) (5) (24) (42) 

T,-iT,: 44% 27% 547 41% 

(115) (52) (13) (f3) 

Percent Difference +15 +22 +4 +16 
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available. Our finding there that it was unrelated tc innovation (except at 
the extreme end) indicates that the inclusion of a number of rlifferent occupa- 
tional specialties unrelated V' instruction per se will not contribute tc the 
feneration of new ideas a'^out teachinc methods. Horizontal differentiation ns 
ncasurec ly prorrac: complexity is related tc innovation primarily l^ecause it 
means that the faculty will Te mere varied in background and experience, and 
therefore more aware of and responsive to a x^ide variety of different educa- 
tional techniques. ly contrast, differentiation in ?ther srheres need not 
result in the aiopticn of this type of innovation. Wc assume that in our inno- 
vaticn index if we ha^l included new technioucs in ruidance cnunsellinp or 
psychological help, the inclusirn of a wider variety of this type of specialist 
would !e relevant. VJe conclude as a '^eneral proposition that for 'differentia- 
tion tc le conducive to innovation there nust le some (intrinsic) reliction 
between the sphere of differentiation and the type of innovation under consid- 
eration. 

This means, cf course > that in mrst cases consideration of these issues 
will face the difficulty we encountered of distinpuishing >^etween the ranpe cf 
activities to include in a measure cf differentiation and the measure of inno- 
vaticn itself. For this reason, it may he imp^ rtant that the activities in- 
cluded in the differentiation measure always he identified with an occupational 
specialist (an identification V7e could not make with certainty in our analysis) 
and that the innovations themselves specifically exclude any specific staff 
position. When an innovation entails an occupational specialty it will te 
hard tc distinguish from the differentiation itself. 

VJith complexity (loth task complexity and internal differentiation) we 
have our first non-student related vnria^ le which is related to innovation 
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within all types schools as dc^fincl racial ccrp'^siticn. The ether vari- 
ables have consi'^'Lerec! in particular, the internal clirate variaMes and 
the resource variables — have net I ccn related to innovation in the VThite 
schools. This lec' us to conclude that there vtct^ I asic differences between 
the 'zetenninants cf innovation in the different schools as c'efined 1 y racial 
cjnpcsition. Here, hovzever, vc have variables which are related to innovation 
in ail the schools supgcstinn that the relationships are cf Rreat imrortarce 
£:nd worthy cf further invest ic^at ion. As xjc rove on with the analysis we vdll 
see that there are few equally sifrnificant variables in this sense. 

ADXIKISTrv.TIVE rT^.UCTUPS 

In this chapter we have moved from ^ discussion '^f variables which describe 
the structurw cf the schorl in broad tf^rms (size, number of grade levels, func- 
tion) to a measure vliich is ra^^re detailed (horizontal differentiation) and 
somewhat mere difficult tc interpret. In part the difficulty arises out of 
the fact that -^ur data alloy's us tc exanine the innervation process at only one 
pv int in time — i.e., the number '^f innovritions currently in use — and there- 
fore d^es not reveal rt which staf^j in the ^r^'^cess the various dimensions ^f 
complexity are related t^ innovation. 

A major theme in the literature rn this to-ic Is thrt wlHin one finds 
crrnplexity and inncvati'^n in t-^-^^ sane 'r^anlzation it is because the complex 
structure entailr. th4? recruitment of a staff whose backftr^unds, areas of exper- 
tiac-, «xYd gr^lR f*L ^he orf-anization are pr. varied that a wide ranj^e of inno- 
vations will be considered. Ue have ar;^u£d similarly In our discussion above 
althcuF*^ we could not d> so with certainty ^ ecause of the ambiguity surround- 
jffg the existence 31? /ccu-aticnal specialty f-^r s'^rne the programs included 
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in our measure cf hcrizcntal dif f erentirti* n and because v^e did not consider 
tha level cf pr'^f t^ssicnalisn at all* .i?WGver, we feel that this explanatiou 
is inccmplete ins: far as it ignores the imprrtant area of admin is t ra t ic n. As 
we nentirned above, in the literature there are seme clues ahnut the rclatirn- 
ships tttween complexity, the distribution pcwer and authority and innerva- 
tion. For instance, Eurns and Stalker arpue that the differing expectaticns 
"f the meirlers cf a highly ccmplcix ^rpanization result in more conflict about 
what should or shv':uld not done,''" Similarly, as we noted a^cve, Wilson's 
supsjcsticn that *'high diversity in the ^rganizati'^n leads to organizational 
menlers conceiving* and proposing more innovations ^ut rot ad'^pting these inno- 
vations*' is ^ased rn the argument that the high diversity (complexity) makes 
it difficult for any one srurce of authority to force some consensus toward 
agreement as to which ''f the many proposals should ^e implemented, ^ Thus there 
appears to Ve a Vasic conflict ! etveer th«- search for the awareness of the 
innrvation and inplonentation. 

It is to just such questions thpt va turn our discussion now. Althou;>h 
we cannot examine these issues in as much detail as might be useful, vrc will 
lo'-k at a variety cf variables to see if they help tr- shed light on the rela- 
tionship between the distribution of power and authority in a school and the 
adaption of innovation, and norecver, whether they can help us clarify and 
elal crate on our findings a^ out the rolat i'^nships of task complexity and hori- 
zontal differentiation to innovation. 

In considering the distribution cf p wcr and authority wc start first !y 
c. nsiderinc the size '^f the administrative staff vis-a-vis the teaching staff, 

^This research is discussed in Zaltman, 22.. cit , , p. 13?, 
id. 
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and then turn tc the manner in vrhich the Principal relates t. this sL3ff , th?t 
is we move fr-^i: the structure >f staff orj^nnizaticr t* the (dynamic interrela- 
tionships^ 

The relative size of the administrative staff in an organization vis-?.- 
vis the ncn-manaperial staff is a varia! le which is variously interpreted 
'ifferent invest if ators. In a discussicn '-f "hierarchy of authority," Ccrwin 
defines the ratio as an expression of the "prcninence of adrniristration thus 
lenvinp its meaning; va^jue: neither the nun' or itself nor the word "prominence" 
l^ientifies what the organization locks lihc.^ In this and similar instances 
we assume the variable is meant tr refer t^ the hierarchizntion ccir.prnent of 
' ureaucratizaticn. Yet, the sarue varial 1^ can ^e employed as a relfecticn of 
the specialization aspect cf bureaucratization, the inrlication boinp that a 
hieh ratio of administrators indicates a fairly conplex division of la^cr and 
consequently a h^^h cerree of specialization. In nany organizational analyses 
a precise distinction fetween these t'T neaninps is unimrortant; for example, 
when the goal of the research is to consider the relationship of the variaMe 
with respect to other intra-organizational Treasures. With respect to innova- 
tion, the difference is crucial. A hieh deprree of hierarchization or strati- 
fication within an organization has ' een found to h?.ve a negative relationship 
to the adoption of innovations. For instance, Lcn~David found that where there 
is a hiph degree of stratification in the organization of medical research, 

-"•Ronald G. Ccrwin, "The School as an Organization" in Sam D. Sicher and 
Dnvld E. Wilder (eds.)> The School in Society (New York: The Free Press, 
1S73), p. 167. 

^For a complete discussion of this measure and its relation to bureau- 
cratization, see Janes L. Price, HandVoV "f Qrpanizational Measurement (Massa- 
chusetts: D.C, Heath c-'nd Company, 1572), p. 19-21. 
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there is £ slower rate ^.f change. Citinf this r.s evidence, K-ipe an^ Aiken 
offer the pcneral prcp-^sitior. that '*thc greater '■.he stratification, the lower 
the rate of change. Others nr.ve arugcf^. sir;ilarly on the grounds that the 
"^rrt levels cf authority the innovative sucrcstion has to pass throurl^ the 
rrcr?ter the chance that It will !c screened ^^ut ! ecause it violates the status 
qur of oreanizntion.^ Thus Griffiths asserts that the c^re hierarchical 
the structure of an creanizaticn, the less the pcssi^ility cf change.* Anc' 
Ikrl, Sk-^gsl.erc, Collins and El £y all fcund that "clearer, more simplified 
linoS cf crc^anization say '2 associated uith adaptable schools."^ In contrast, 
if the division cf la^or in terns of specialization is the factor most related 
to the relative size cf the administrative staff cne mi^rht anticipate chat there 
will lo positive effects m the adrrti^n f inn'^v^'tion, particularly if the 
various departments are ^ivcn a deoreo '^f -^.utcncL-iy. Specialization an^^nf* staff 
'^cr'-crs could induce the censideratior freator variety '^f innovations for 

the S£i?ie reason as diversification f^t the structural level, i.e., pore sources 
cf kn^wledje ano ideas a^cut the rrpanizaticn. And if, in fact, the decision- 
nakino apparatus is decentralized, further renefits night accrue, ilth*"up,h 
thcrci is sono conflict aV.ut the relati'^-nshi^ between centralization of authority 
and irAn« vat ion. ^ 



Ijosenh Len-DavM, "Scientific Pr.v}.uctivity and Academic Orpanization in 
Mineteenth-Century Medicine," The Soci-l-cy of Science , ed. Eernar • EarVer an<^ 
::alter Hirsch (Mew Y-, r! : The Free Press, 1S62), p:.. 305-328. 

^Hape and / iken, 2E» ci£.* > 
"^Zaltmanj * cit . , p. lAC. 
^Griffiths, cit. , p. 434. 

^This research is sunnarizef' in T.oss, 2£» > 4.5. 
^See our discussion cf centrr.lization relow, pP* 78-79. 
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As we have inuicatei the measure wt hnve available frr use in this con- 
text d-co r. t all-v; us to distinj;uish V etween a larpe adnlnistrativc stnff 
crsanized in a strictly hierarchical fashion and ^ne organized as mere distinct 
horizontal units. Hidden in our neas--re arc ^nth the structure rf the c rfani- 
zational staff and its porc dynamic elements. In spite rf this we do c.-nsider 
the relatirn 1 etween the ratic of adninistvo.tors md teachers and innrvati'-n 
within schools. Our data allows the inquiry. 'And since ly consider in:' a num- 
ber of different schcols there is likely to ^e a ranrc t- the ratio and ve can 
at least ask whether the dcpree cf "tcp-hcavincss" is related to the a.'o?tion 
of innovations in this tyre .-f organization. Further, although the naasure 
hides the specif ic structure '^f the administrative staff, with the help of 
other variaUes we may 1 e al.ie to interpret the measure more fully an'^ arpue its 
meaninr as specialization or hierarchizati'~n in specific cases. 

The complete ranpc of our administrative ratio variaMe is presented in 
TaMe VI. 15.^ As we can see there arc p.reat .differences letween the schools: 
some schools liave as many as one administrator to every two teachers whersas 
•others have as few as one administrator to every 22 teachers. The overall 
moan f-^r this population of schools is 1:10. (In the analysis Velow we use 
the trichotcmous categories presented in Part B of Ta>^la VI.IQ.) 

The higher the ratio cf administrat'^rs to teachers in a sch-^ol the higher 
the nu:n>er innovations adopted. 'Tor-heaviness" is n-t a :V.terrcnt to inno- 
vation: the more hirhly . uroaucratizcc schools (n^ natter h-^w the staff is 
ort'anizcd) are not harpered vhen it com.-.s to ado>inr' innovations. Wo hypoth- 



Iseveral questions were used t-^ create this vnriaMe: the nun^^er of staff 
nc^'ers (B-8) and the number of administrators as indicated on the Principal s 
questionnaire (22-26). because., we could only obtain the necessnry Information 
for those sch.^^ls which r ?rticipr.ted in the Principal's Survey, our analysis 
includes "nly one-half '•f the t' tal population of schools. 
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TALLE VI. 19 
DIST^.ISUTTOV OF SCHOOLS 
bY RATIC OF .^JliliaSTPATORS TO TEACHERS 



A' ENTIRE RANGE OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
Nun!:or of .administrators Percent NunT cr 



to Teachers 




of Schools 


of Schools 


1:2 to 1;4 




5% 


17 


1:5 to 1;6 




14 


4r- 


1:7 to 1:8 




17 




l:i to 1:10 




20 




1:11 to 1.12 




14 


4" 


113 to 1:14 




14 


49 


1:15 to 122 




16 


55 






100? 


(347) 




B: TRICHOTOMOUS CATEGORIES 




Kunt^-r of Administrators 
to Teacheta 


Percent 
of Schools 


NuiP^ er 
of Schools 


HIGH (1:2 to 


1-S) 


30% 


124 


METjIUM (IrlO 


no 1:12) 


34% 


117 


LO^' (1:13 tc 


1:22) 


36% 


lOf 


1007 


(347) 
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esize that the positive relation of this variable tc innovation ('erives more 
from specialization cf tht administrative staff than hieraxchization, lut that 
the fact that the relation is a weak one is because the staff is net so organ- 
ized in all cases. There is a slight positive relation to the quality of inno- 
vations adopted. As with differentiation at the structural level, we assume 
that the interplay of a wide variety of staff memLers' sugeestions results in 
a mere discriminatinj- adoption of innovations (Table VI. 20). 

A lar?er ratio of administrators to teachers ("top-heaviness") neither 
inhibits nor aids the adoption of innovations which are difficult to inclement. 
This suggests that tho roeasure is too ^mss to differentiate amonp those man- 
ners cf crganizinr an administrative staff which would aid the Inrleraentation 
of conplfcx innovations and these which would inhibit such innovation, tut that 
a iar:^e administrative staff in and of itself need not he an Imredlment. A 
lar;.e staff can be flcxihle. 

Lrokinp to a number of variables included in the previous discussion of 
school structure, we found that the administrative ratio is unrelated t^. school 
si2e and schcol function (and maintains its relation to innovation within com- 
prehensive schools alone). ^ It is related to procran complexity althourh the 
rel'-.ticnship is not a stronc' one: schools vrith more hi^'hly complex programs 
are likely t- have higher administrator-teacher ratios (Tal le VI. 21). Prasum- 
a>ly a larrer administrative staff is called forth to handle the system pro! - 
Icms associated with a more conplex prcfran. In examining the relationships 
r>f the two variables (the administrat ^r-tcr.chcr ratio and propram complexity) 
with innovation simultaneously, we f-und that of the two, horizontal differen- 
tiation is more stronf^ly related to innovation (averara difference of 12.3 vs. 



^TaMcs can te found in Apiendix I. 
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TAP IE VI. 2'^ 

INNOVATION IL\TES, QUALITY OF IMJOVATIOKS x^DOPTPD 
AND PROPORTION OF LOW ADMI!:iSTRATIVE DIFFICULTY 



INNOVATIONS ADOPTED EY ADMINISTRATIVE-TEACHER RATIO 

\ 



Adrainistrat ive- 
Teacher Ratio 


Percent with Kiph 
Innovation Rates (5 or more) 


Mean ''lumber cf 
Innovations Adopted 


(N) 


HIGH (1:2 
to 1-9) 


53% 




5.1 


(124) 


MEDIUM (1:10 
t- 1:12) 






4.Q 


(117) 


LOV (1:13 
to 1:22) 






4.2 


(106) 


Adialnistrative- 
Taacher Ratic 


Percent Hif.h 
Proportion of Quality 
Innovations Adoj)ted 


Mean Proportion 
of Ouality 
Innovations Adopted 


(N) 


HIGh (1:2 
to 1:9) 


35^ 




45.4 


(124) 


MEDIUM (1:10 
to 1.12) 


40% 




45.7 


(117) 


LOU (1:13 
to 1:22) 


39Z 




43.8 


(106) 


Adninistrative- 
Tcacher Ratio 


Percent Uiph Proportion 
of Ri^h Administrntive 
Difficulty Innovaticns. 
Adopted 


Mean Proportion 
of Hli;h Adninistrative 
Difficulty Innovations 
Adopted 




RICH (1:2 
to 1 0) 


48% 




30.7 


(124) 


MEDIUM (1:1C 
to 1:12) 


51% 




31.2 


(117) 


LOW (1:13 
to 1.22) 


54% 




31.1 


(lOO 
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C.5) (Ta'-lv. VI. 22). Tha ratio may reflect srccializatlon lut it is also diluted 
'y some degree of hlcirarchization an^"* therefore ts not as stroni;^ly relatcc^ to 
the adoption of innovation as thu vario'^le of horizontal differentiation (vhich 
is frea fr?n hierarchization) . The rest hiphly innovative schools ar^, those 
with roth a hijrh ratio of administrat<-^rs end hiph program complexity. Wc 
conclude that when a high ratio arises out of the need for specialists to ad- 
minister a variety of programs the adirinistration is an innovative ^ne andy 
m^.rcover, that schools with ccciplex pror^rams need a relatively larpc staff if 
they are also jcing to Ve eMe to consider innovations at a hiph rate. 

T^dLE VI. 21 
ADMINISTRATIVE RATIO F^Y PROGRAM COMPLEXITY 



Prrnran Conplexity 



Administrative- LO^T HIGF 

Teacher Ratio (0 to 9) (lO to 16 ) 

HIGH (1:2 

to 1:9) 257 297 

llEDmi (1:10 

tc 1:12) ^0 ^3 

LOW (1-13 

tc 1 22) 35 28 

N = (125) (18r^) 
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TAlLi: VI. 2 2 
PEFCENT OF SCI.OOLS l/IT^. HIGH IKTOVATION 
RATES (5 0? MOI.') lY ADMIWISTPATIVE 
RATIO AI^D PROGRilM COMPLEXITY 



Administrat ive- 
Teacher P^tio 


Prrpram Comrlexity 

LOVJ HIGH 
(0 to 0 ( 10 to 16) 


HIGH (1:2 


47% 


(2% 


to 1:9) 


(32) 


(53) 


MEDIUli (1,10 


43% 


59% 


to 1:12) 


(51) 


(78) 


LO" (1:13 


457 


51% 


to 1:22) 


(42) 


(40) 



As nenticned alove, another thinr the ratio does not reveal is the internal 
workings of the staff (i.e., loth the structure and the dynamics of the admin- 
istration are hidden in the statistic). In an attetw^t tc uncover the dynamic 
eleinents we turned to the qussticn of hov frequently the principal met with 
the idjninistrative staff. (r.oth the question and the distribution of schools 
are presented in TaMe VI. 23.) A hirh nuiV er of mcctinfrs mipht mean centraliza- 
tion or attempts to frrir^ilize procedures, ' ut since the meetincs may used 
ar» e forum for the exchanf^e of ideas, rrrc frequent meetings nif^ht reflect 
f lexi! ility. We assume that a principal ccucerncd prinarily with directives 
vjculd issue these (^n paper and that mcctinrs are more likely to represent an 
atter.pt tc discuss policy and reach a consensus. 
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TAriE VI. 2 3 
DISTP.irUTIO:^ OF SCHOOLS r.Y 
FREQUENCY OF ADf«>;iSTPJ^TIVE STAFF MEETINGS 



On the avcrapc, hov 
frequently did you hold 
fomil meetin^ys with your 

administrative staff durinp Percent Kunl er 

the 10^8-60 school year? of Schools of Schools 

Once a nonth or less 15? 54 

Aleut twice a ironth 18% 67 

:\l out three times a ronth 137 43 

Alout four tinges a nonth 34? 118 

More than four tines a ncnth 207. 72 

ir^r^ (354) 
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We find that the number of meetinps a principal holds with his staff 
is related positively to the number of innovations introduced in the school; 
427 .f tb.-i schools in which the princip?>l pet only infreoucntly with his admin- 
istrative staff (twice a month or less) hpA high innovation rates in contrast 
to 527 ^f the schools in which the principal met very frequently with his 
staff. Moreover, returning to the issue of structure, we find that a hirher 
rjtic of adninistrators to teachers ^.ni! ri greater frequency of pcetinrs are 
associated (Ta>-lc VI. 24). Vith'^ut tccietlnp cften we suspect it is difficult 
tor "1 lar^e staff to reach a consensus on policy particularly if this staff 
is ^r^ranized as a numb er of horizontal (seri-aut^ncnous) units. A rigidly 
hierarchical staff cruld adrinister the school thrcuph directives fror the top 
d-*wn. VTien wo exarine the relationship rf the ratio and the num'^er of meetinps 
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TATLE VI. 24 
FRFQUEIJCY OF ADMI«I£TPATIVE ST/iFF 
MEFTIKGS :Y ADMINISTRATIVE 3ATI0 



Adninistrativc- 
Teacher Ratlc 

HIGI! (1:2 
to 1:3) 

MEDIUM (1:1C 
to 1:12) 

LOW (1:13 
to 1:22) 



Percent of Schools vrith 
Eigh Frequency of Staff Meetings 
(more than twice a nrnth) 

73Z 
(27) 

632 
(143) 

(l''<^) 



TATLE VI. 25 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH IlsTJOVATIOn RATES 
(5 OF MOPJ;) :Y frequency of ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
MEi HGS AND ADMINISTRATIVE RATIO 



Adialnistratlve-TeacherRatir 



Frequency cf 
Administrative 



LOW MEDIUM HIGI: 



Staff Heetinfis (1:13 to 1^22) (1:1- to 1:12) (1:2 to 1.9) 

Infrequent (twice 411 47% 37% 

a month or less) (39) (53) (27) 

Frequent (more than 447 53% 

twice a month) (^7) (20) (70) 
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t. innovation sirultanccusly we find that the nur" cr neetinc-s Is related to 
inr.'^vatirn mly when thjre is a )\i'rh ratic {TeMo VI. 25). \ lar^^e administra- 
tive staff can cnly function as an iin;^etus tc the adoptirn of innovations vhen 
there is a riechanism for easy conmunicatirr) anon<> the staff namy crs ther.sclvGs 
and ^ctween the staff and the principal. lut this nechanisn wakes nc differ- 
ence if there is not the division ^^f la^ -r -incnc; the administrative ptaff mem-- 
: crs enponderinp a higher nui^Acr of inmvrtive surpestions. 

N-t surprisingly, the relative size of the adninistrative staff is an 
inpr.rtant ccnsideraticn only in thrse schrcls which have aut.->nony vis-a-vis the 
central office (Ta^ le VI. 2C). Kiphly centralized school systems dictate policy 
and nc variation in administrative staff structure has any independent deter- 
rpinaticn cn the adoption cf innovations. Only in decentralizacd school sys~ 
tens does the or-fnization (relative size) of the administrative staff Vecorc 
inpcrtant . 



TA:LE VI.2(f 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH IMOVATION 
RATES (5 OR ?10RE) TY .\DHIKISTRATIVF PJiTIO 
AND SCHOOL SYSTSI DFCEITTRALIZATION 



School System Decentralization 

Adpinistrativtj- LOW FIGH 

Teacher Rati^ ( 2.8-4.0 (4,7-7>8) 

HIGH (1:2 5-^7^ 587 

to 1:5) (60) m 

MEDIUM (1 1^ 41V 537 

tc IrlZ) (50) (53) 

LOV (i:13 4fr 38% 

to 1.22) (43) (60) /^4X 
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Alove we. ncted thc?.t the great aajrrity nf the v?.rl.V^lcs vc exanined in 
their relation to inn-vaticn vroro isp.rtant only within the n-^n-^MtG 3chc:)ls 
and tl\at the oreanizational complexity varia- les were the first tc ^e significant 
in all schools • With administrative ratir» we have the first variable relevant 
only in the ITiitc schccls. While there src rnly minor differences between the 
fc/ur tyr)es of schrcls vhich have a hij^h rati^ of administrators V teachers (3,0 
or fewer),^ it is only in the White schools that the relative size cf the admin- 
istrative staff has noticeaMe impact v-^n inncvaticn (TaMe VI. 27): amonp Vhitc 
schcnls as for the population as a whole, the rativ f administrators tr teach- 
ers is positively related to inncvaticn. At present we cannot draw any conclu- 
sions fron this fact. However, as wc will see in Chapter VII, other staff attri- 
butes are also relevant only within IThite schools. With this additional evi- 
dence wc will !e a} le to arpue m^ rf. strt.-nqly that innovation rates in these 
schools are influenced ly factors which are unimportant in the other three types 
of schools. 

TALLE VI. 27 

PEPCENT OF SCFOCLS WITH HIGK inWATIOl' R.\TES 
(5 OR MOF£) lY ADMINISTRATIVE RATIO /uMD RACIi\L CO^IFOSITION 



Administrative-Teacher Ratio 

Rac ial LOV MEDIUM TIGK 

Compositio n (1:13 t-^ 1:22) (l:r- to 1:1 2) (1-.2 to 1:S) 

T^ilTE AA% 57% '^T. 

(<4) (77) (55) 

VmiTE IMTFCP/iTED 2G% 33% 27/ 

(18) (27) (lA) 

: LACK INTEGPATF.D * 55% * 

(7) (11) (8) 

I LACK A5% 5^^ A 7% 

(15) (2A) (17) 



>fThere arc tec few cases on which t< ^nsc a percentc-^/^e. 2*12 



O ^The precise firuros are:, UTiite schools — 28%, '^xite Integrated schools 

ER^C ~ 23%, Hack Intecrated schools ~ 31%, an:: I lack schools ~ 30%. 



CHAPTER VII 
TEACHING STAFF 

In considering innovation in schools and the effects that the teachinp 
staff may have on the chanpe procesj, the distinctive characteristics of the 
teachinf>, occupation become relevant. Teachers are classed as "quasi-" or 
• semi-prof essionals. Members of occupations that are commonly regarded as 
"professions" are characterized by at least three features: "1) They perform 
a personal service that is re?>arded as indispensible in modern society; 
2) They possess a high degree of technical competence; and 3) They enjoy con- 
siderable autonomy in their work.**^ While we do not challenge the first of 
these three components, the degree to which teachers possess the second two 
is open to considerable doubt (as we will discuss further momentarily). More- 
over, there are certain attributes of the teaching force that distinguish the 
occupation from most recognized professional groups, e.g., the numerical dom- 
inance of women, low prestige, and recruitment from middle and lower-middle 



^Whether one uses the term quasi-prof ession or semi-profession is a mat- 
ter of personal choice. In opting for the former tenit Sieber has argued: 

We prefer this term to the more common usage of "semi-profession" 
because the latter suggests an exact quantitative measurement, when 
in fact quasi-professions vary considerably in their approximation 
to full-fledged professions. Also, the adjective "quasi" contains 
a subjective element, in the sease of "resemblance" to full-fledged 
professions, that is irissing In the tern "semi." 

Sieber, 0£. cit. , p. 128. 

^Ibld. 
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classes.^ 

Teachers, however, do see themselves as professionals* And to the 
extent that they adopt the full-fledged professions as their reference group 
there niay be a gap between occupational reality and the aspirations of teach- 
ers. With respect to innovation, in particular, it has been argued that this 
self-image as professionals, rather than leadinf* them to initiate change, 
results in resistance to innovations in situations where the teachers see pos- 
sible infringements on their insecure status* For instance, some teachers 
might find in the suggestion of team teaching a threat to their own professional 

autonomy. Miles argues this view when summarizing the relevant research of 
2 

others: 

Thus it seems likely that local innovative efforts are restricted 
by the fact that the teacher ' s .role is actually that of a functionary 
who has little power to initiate system-wide change, but because of 
the ideology concerning professionalism ... — tends to resist 
innovative demands, like most professionals in bureaucratic organiza- 
tions. 

We have, thus, a number of interrelated issues. The first of these is 
whether or not the teachers actually have autonomy v/ithin their ovm schools, 
that is, whether the specific context in which they work permits them to 
operate as professionals. Most of the discussions dealinr vith this question 
point to a negative answer. The argument runs that, although it is possible 
for teachers to introduce changes within their oxvm sphere of influence, i.e.. 



ISotne further discussions of teachinn as an occupation can be found in 
Dan Lor tie, "The Partial Prof essionalizat ion of Elementary Teaching,'* The 
Semi-Professions and Their Or ganization, ed. Amitai Etzioni (New Yorkt The 
Free Press, 1969), pp. 103-1A5; Blanche Geer, "Occupational Commitment and 
the Teaching Profession," The School Review , 7A (Spring, 1966), pp. 31-47; 
and Ronald G. Corwin, "l^ilitant Professionalism, Initiative and Compliance 
in Public Education," Sociology of Education , 38, 4 (Summer, 1965), pp. 310-331. 

^Matthew Miles, "Some Properties of Schools as Social Systems," Change 
in School Systems , ed. Goodwin Watson (Washington: National Training Labora- 
tories, national Education Association, 1967), p. 14. 
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the classroon, they are in a weak position vls-a-vls the larger system. This 
argument emphasizes the role of the teacher within the school as that of a 
functionary rather than an Independent professional, an Individual upon whom 
the bureaucratic requirements of the school places serious Impediments to free 
action. For Instance, with respect to autonomy, Prlckell has described work- 
ing conditions as follows:^ 

. . < the teacher Is not an Independent professional, not a private 
entrepreneur free to alter his working situation when he chooses 
— not free to decide what he will teach to whom at what time and 
at what price. He Is Instead a member of the staff of a stable Instl^ 
tut Ion. 

Our data support this argument. !Je find that It Is only rarely (and 

usually for Insignificant matters) that the authority for decisions In a school 

rests with the teachers, most decisions ^ust hr.ve the authorization of the 

principal. In the questionnaire distributed to Principals we asked for an 

identification of the level at which decisions pertaining to a number of areas 

2 

of school policy were made. There were twelve items on the list covering 
both specific classroom concerns (homework, teaching techniques) , and more fon-* 
eral school-wide concerns (discipline procedures, dress and hair regulations). 
For each area the principal was given the option of indicating that the "deci- 
sion [vjas] made by individual teachers and department chairmen without the 
approval of the principal." In 31 percent of the schools the principals gave 
this response for only one (or no) items; in 42 percent of the cases this was 
true for two items; and in only 29 percent of the cases principals so responded 

-••Brickell, ©£. cit . , p. 19. 

^The questionnaire referred to here is the Principals' Ouestionnaire 
reproduced is Appendix B» 

^The conpleto list of iter.s can be found in Apperc'ix B, Question 14 of 
Section A. 
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for three or noie iters. (The highest score received by any school was five.)^ 
Because the mean score was so low (1.9) we conclude, with others^ that in most 
schools authority rests squarely with the principal and/or the central adminis- 
tration and not with the teaching staff. Moreover, since there is so little 
variation between schocls in the degree of autonomy granted to the te?chers 
(the variable range is from none to five, but 83 percent of the cases fall 
between one and three) we do not feel that we can make comparisons of adoption 
rates in schools with a greater or lesser degree of autonomy. A rudimentary 
analysis of this variable is, however, available in Appendix K. 

Knowing that teachers cannot initiate innovation on their own responsi- 
bility does not settle the question, since we still cannot predict what type 
of a force they will be within a school. Even if they do not have the respon-* 
sibility for innovations, it seems probable that the teaching staff can influ- 
ence the change process,, negatively — by resistance or sabotage — or positively 
— by the proposal of ideas or enthusiastic support of trial projects. 

We do have better data on the second "professional*' characteristic — 
degree of technical competence — and this nay have implications for innova- 
tion • More highly trained teachers mi'-ht be more open to Innovation because 
they bring into each situation a commitment to keep up with the literature and 
to respond appropriately to a perceived need for chanp:e. On the other hand, 
the fact that even though they have the requisite traininp they are not treated 
as professionals by the organization mij ht embitter and lead to resistance. 
Thus we want to know how variations in degree of training of the teaching staff 
affect the innovation rates in schools. 

^The entire distribution of schools along this variable can be found In 
Appendix K. 
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Although with respect to the Issue of prof ess ional Ism per se the derree 
of coir.petence attained through training Is nor-t relevant, when considering 
teachers and innovation In schools we also have to Investigate a nuirber of 
other Issues. TVie first of these Is teachlrp experience. Variations in the 
average number of years the teaching staff has been employed might have impor- 
tant inpllcatlons for change. New teachers might be more willing to employ 
innovative techniques because they have no stake in established procedures and 
can adopt them v;lth less personal loss, whereas more hij^hly experienced teach- 
ers might be resistant to any suggestion that they change their own particular 
styles. Thus in addition to autonomy and degree of professional training V7e 
want to consider the mean number of years of teaching experience for the staff 
and the rate of turnover in the school. 

In some research the variables of professional training and experience 
have been examined sL-^ultaneously but the results of this research are con- 
tradictory. The Mort studies found it v7as schools with older and more experi- 
enced teachers (a situation found in the wealthier suburbs) that showed the 
hlrrhest adaptability levels.''' On the other hand, Anderson found resistance to 
innovation highest among teachers with the most experience and professional 
training.^ Thus, past research leaves unanswered the question of vrhst effects 
variations In either teacher training or experience have on the adoption of 
innovations within schools. 

Teacher morale (an internal climate variable which at the student level 
we found to be Important) nirht relevant as well. Vill teachers who are 
satisfied with the context in which they worh be more or less resistant to 





■Ross, o£. cit . , p. 
Anderson > o£. cit . ; p. 
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innovation than teachers vith serious grievances? Following our discussion of 
training and experience we vill introduce sotre of the theoretical arguments 
surrounding this issue of aiorale rnd investigate the data for the schools in 
our eample. 

In this chapter, then, we examine several different teachin*^ staff attri- 
butes — training, experience and commitment to the organization — and relate 
each of these to the number and, when appropriate, the quality of innovations 
adopted in the schools. We have two additional interests. The first derives 
from our concern with the quality of education available to different groups 
in this society. One of the raj or ways in which there are differences between 
schools as defined by the type of students attending them is in the charac- 
teristics of the school staff. As we will see below, VJhite schools are far 
more likely than any of the other three types of schools to have a staff com- 
posed of a high proportion of teachers with M.A. degrees as well as more highly 
experienced teachers. Such differences are of paramount concern to parents in 
ghetto areas who complain that not only do their children attend the most 
poorly equipped and overcrowded schools (a claim that ras not totally supported 
by our data) but that they also face teachers who are badly trained, inexperi- 
enced, and anxious tc be transferred to higher status schools. In our analysis 
below we will investigate whether these differences have any impact on the 
adoption of innovations or explain the variations by racial composition noted 
throughout this study. 

Second, at the end of Chapter VI we noted that the variable describing 
the organization of the staff — the administrative-teacher ratio ~ had a 
sligh:: relationship to the adoption of innovations, but that this was true 
only in the White schools. This led us to hypothesize that the determinants 
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of innovation in these schools stem more from staff than resources or internal 
climate factors. V^e will be interested in seeing whether, in fact, this 
hypothesis holds up as we examine other staf f -related variables both in this 
chapter and in the next v/here we discuss the principals. 

Teacher Training 

In measuring prof essionalization by virtue of technical competence we 
use the proportion of the staff in a school that has acquired an advanced 
degree, in this case at least an M.A."*^ For the schools In our population the 
proportion of the staff with at least an M.A. degree ranges from a low of 
between zero and ten percent to a high of over 81 percent. The overall mean 
is between 30 and 40 percent. ^ In the tr^ajority of the schools in our sample 
less than half of the sta^f has acquired professional training. 

In Table VII. 1 ve present the relation of this variable to the adoption 
of innovation in schools. As we can see, there is a very slight curvilinear 
relation between the proportion of the staff with at least an M.A. decree and 
the rate at which schools adopt innovations. Schools staffed with a "moder^ 
ately high'* proportion of h.A.'s (Al% to 50%) innovate at a slightly higher 
rate than schools in which either a smaller or larger proportion of the sta#f 
has achieved that degree. The weak curvilinear relation of this aspect of 
professionalization to the rate at which che organization adopts innovations 
might be the result of contradictory forces. As ve suggested above, and as 
has been argued by others, individuals with professional training are more 

-'•A siniilar measure of professionalization is used in an analysis of 
innovation in settlement houses staffed by social workers. Cf. I^eydebrand 
and J. Moell, 0£. cit . , p. 305. 

^The entire distribution for this variable is presented in i\ppendix J. 
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liloiy CO V.eop up to dace in the licerature of their fields. They are aware 
of new techniques and can conprehend their applicability in any particular 
situation. At the same time, it has also been pointed out that teachers often 
actively resist the der^ands of the adrinistrative staff to change their teach- 
ing styles. Such resistance mirht well be more extreme in those situations 
where the teachers have a higher level of professional training and feel more 
resentful of infringements on their turf. Thus the curve may be a result of 
these competing influences: perhaps the peak of the curve is where professional 
"morality" overcomes the reluctance to accede to the administration, ^-hen the 
teaching staff is more completely trained it becomes velded into a resistant 
block. 

There are no consistent differences in the quality of the innovations 
adopted airong schools classified by the proportion of teachers with at least 
an M.A. degree: the fact that the administration has to justify its decisions 
to more highly qualified judges does not ensure discrimination. 

The qualifications of teachers differ by the classifications of students 
by racial composition: the llhite schools h-ve the best trained staffs, the 
Black. Integrated schools have the least well-trained staffs (Table VII. 2). 
These differences do not account for the variations in the rate at which rhe 
schools innovate. In particular, we cannot explain the low innovation rates 
among the VJhite Integrated schools by the presence of a less qualified teach- 
ing staff: even when we control for the proportion of M.A.'s on the staff the 
l-Mte Integrated schools consistently have the lowest innovation rate (Table 
VII. 3). 
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TALLE VTI.2 
PEPCENT OF TEACHING STAFF 
WITH AT LEAST ATI !'.A. DEGRFE 
BY RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THF SCHOOL 



Percent of St3ff 
v/lth M.A. Degree 

VERY LOW 
(under 31%) 

:iodei;ately lot-; 

(31% to 40%) 

MODERATELY HIGH 
(41% to 50?:) 

VERY KIGII 
(over 51%) 



Racial Composition 



Vhite iniite Integrated Black Integrated Black 



22% 

21 

22 

35 
100% 
(315) 



34;? 

20 

15 

31 
100% 
(127) 



41% 

25 

18 

16 
100% 
(41) 



43^ 
18 
21 
18 

100% 
(122) 



ERIC 



That our understanding of the relation between professional training and 
innovation is very incomplete is revealed as we further examine Table VII. 3. 
It is only among the T'Jhite schools that we find the saire curvilinear relation 
between teacher training and innovation as we did for the population as a 
whole. Perhaps here teacher resistance and the conflicting sense of profes- 
sional behavior operate (id-th cspect to innovation) in the manner suggested 
above. Among the Black schools, however, the curvilinear relationship is the 
reverse of that In the l.Tiite schools: Black schools are more likely to have 
higher innovation rates if the staff is either very veil trained or very poorly 
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TA^.LE VI 1. 3 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGI' IJINCVATION 
PATES (5 OR MORE) EY PERCEOT OF STAFF 
IvITH M.A. DEGREE AJT) RACIAL C0>3'0SITI0N 



Percent of Staff with M.A. Dep.ree 



Very Low Moderately Low Moderately High Very High 



Racial Composition 


(under 31%) 


(31-40%) 


(41-50%) 


(over 51%) 


WKITE 


47% 


49% 


59% 


48% 


(72) 


(66) 


(70) 


(104) 


\miTF INTEGRATED 


33% 




22% 


29% 


(42) 


(23) 


(18) 


(38) 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


50% 


50% 


* 


* 




(16) 


(10) 


(7) 


(7) 


BLACK 


52% 


39% 


42% 


52% 


(50) 


(23) 


(26) 


(23) 




Percent 


< 

of Staff with ?t.A. 


Dep.ree 







LOW 


IIIGK 


Percent 


Racial Composition 


(40% or less) 


(over 40%) 


Difference 


WHITE 


47% 


52% 


+5 




(138) 


(174) 




imiTE ICTEGPATED 


30% 


26% 


-4 




(65) 


(56) 




BLACK IFTEGPvATED 


50% 


57% 


+7 




(2C) 


(14) 




BLACK 


43% 


46% 


+3 




(73) 


(49) 





*There are too few cases on which to base a percentage. 
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trained. Clearly,, other factors are operating. 

Ifliat is considered appropriate professional behavior may be determined 

by the context* Innovation rates will vary not only with the degree to which 

the teachers have acquired professional training but also with the degree to 
i 

which the context, as defined by the composition of the student body, provides 
support for innovative activity.''" In this respect the acadeipic ability of 
the students may be more relevant than their race. The differences in staff 
training between schools classified by academic quality are less extreme than 
the differences between schools classified by race (Table VII. 4). However, 
the former variable does delineate conditions under which the prof essionaliza- 
tion of the teaching staff is more significantly related to innovation. 



TABLE VII. 4 
PERCENT OF TEACHING STAFF T'^ITH AT LEAST 
AW M.A. DEGREE BY ACADEMIC QUALITY OF TAF STUDENTS 







Acaitecjic 


Ouallty 




Percent of Staff 
with M.A. Degree 


Very Hiph 


Moderately HiRh 


Moderately Low 


Very Low 


VERY LOW 

(under 31%) 


21% 


29% 


33% 


36% 


MODERATELY LOW 
(31% to 40%) 


24 


18 


20 


22 


MODERATELY HIGH 
(41% to 50%) 


21 


24 


19 


20 


VERY HIGH 
(over 51%) 


34 


29 


28 


22 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N = 


(92) 


(179) 


(208) 


(114) 



-••Other possibilities we explore further below are the number of years of 
experience of the teaching staff and its commitment to the organization. 
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In schools with very low academic quality students, dej^ree of profession- 
alization is strongly, positively related to innovation (Table VII. 5), In 
fact, when such schools are staffed by highly trained teachers they no longer 
have the lowest innovation rates. Teachers who are v/ell trained and who choose 
to teach below average students may be more willinp to experiment to achieve 
results. The prof essior.al ideology here favors innovation, perhaps because of 
a strong service orientation. The reference group may be that of an occupa- 
tion like social work.''' In contrast, there is some indication that schools 
serving very high academic quality students are less innovative when the staff 
is highly trained. Perhaps in such schools, where more strictly academic 
teaching takes place, the ideology concerning professional behavior is differ- 
ent. The reference group for these teachers is more likely to be college pro- 
fessors. They are less likely to consider innovative techniques appropriate 
learning tools since they are teachers of an academic body of material. Thus 
the conservatism we have previously noted among the hi":h academic auality 
schools may derive in part from the composition of the teaching staff and the 
values they hold. (/jnonp the middle academic quality schools the pattern 
between prof essionalization and innovation is less clear. Since these schools 
generally have high innovation rates we assume that the professional resist- 
ance is neutralized.) 

Ideally we v;ould now reexamine the relationship between the prof ession- 
alization of the staff and innovation rates within schools classified by racial 
com.position and academic quality. Unfortunately with so few cases such an 

-'-Reydebrand and Hoell found a moderately strong relationship between 
degree of prof essionalization and innovation in organizations staffed by social 
workers. 



TA'LE VII. 5 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INNOVATION 
RATES (5 OR MORE) BY PERCENT OF STAFF 
WITH M.A. DEGREE AND ACADEMIC QUALITY 



A 



Percent of Staff with M.A. Degree 





Very Low 


Moderately Lev; 


Moderately High 


Very High 


Academic Quality 


(under 31%) 


(31-40%) 


(41-50%) 


(over 51%) 


Very High 


30% 


59% 


37% 


32% 




(20) 


(22) 


(19) 


(31) 


Moderately High 


58% 


47% 


51% 


48% 




(52) 


(32) 


(43) 


(52) 


Moderately Low 


50% 


44% 


59% 


47% 




(70) 


(41) 


(39) 


(58) 


Very Low 


23% 


39% 


39% 


48% 


(40) 


(26) 


(23) 


(25) 



B 





Percent of Staff 


V7ith M.A. Degree 






LOW 


HIGH 


Percent 


Academic Quality 


(40% or less) 


(over 40%) 


Difference 


Very High 


43% 


34% 


- 9 




(44) 


(50) 




Moderately High 


53% 


49% 


- 4 




(84) 


(95) 




Moderately Low 


52% 


51% 


- 1 




(101) 


(97) 




Very Low 


28% 


43% 


+15 


(66) 


(48) 
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analysis is iL^possitle. rx -.ore corpleto understanding of the lelation between 

prof essionalizat Jon and innovation in different contexts is left to future 

, 1 
researcru 

Teaching Experience 

Although teacher training alone does not seem to have a significant 
Impact on the adoption of innovations in schools — the overall curvilinear 
relationship was not very strong and could not be reproduced within certain 
sub-groups " it is possible that the number of years of teachinp experience 
is an Important factor, either alone or in combination with teacher training. 
Among principals, as we will see in the next chapter, innovation rates are 
negatively related to the number of years the principal has held his position 
and others have found that length of tenure is inversely related to innovative- 
ness among administrators (although our findings for superintendents did not 
reveal a similar pattern). Among teachers too it: seems likely that a lengthy 
period of employment would lead to resistance to change, particularly when 
change would necessitate abandoning practices perfected through the years. 
Teachers who have established themselves through a long period of employment 
might begin to conceive of themselves as being core autonomous professionals 
whether or not they have the training to back their claim. Change initiated 
by administrators mipht be considered a threat to such hard-earned self-esteem. 
Moreover, after many years in the occupation teachers might develop a cynical 
attitude towards innovation. Raving been exposed to numerous exciting "new" 
ideas many of which were abandoned after a short time, they might respond dis- 
passionately to the most recent crop. In general, then, vie anticipate a nega- 

^Degree of autonomy would clearly be an important factor here as veil; In our 
analysis of autonomy (Appendix K) we consider the relationships between the 
prof essionalizat ion of the staff, autonomy and innovation rates. 
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tive relationship between length of teaching experience and innovation rates 
although, without detailed attitudinal data, it will be difficult to detenuine 
precisely which factors are operating. 

V^e use two separate measures of lanpth of teaching experience. The 
first is a mean score for the entire teaching- staff, a score based on the num- 
ber of years of experience accumulated throuf»hout the teachers* careers (not 
just in the school of present employment). The second measure is the rate of 
turnover of the teaching staff, a variable which enables us to consider 
v/hether "tiew blood" or changes in the staff of a school affect the rate at 
which innovations are adopted. Although turnover is frequently used as a mea- 
sure of staff morale, we do not so define it here because v^e want to isolate 
the Impact of change in the teaching staff composition and because ue have a 
clearer indicator of staff satisfaction. 

Mean Number of Years of Teaching Experience 

There are broad differences between the schools in our study in the mean 
number of years of experience of the teaching staff. ^Jhlle some schools are 
staffed by teachers vrith an average length of experience of only tw or three 
years, other staffs average as high as fourteen years. The mean number of 
years of experience for the staff of all schools is 7.5.''' 

There is, as was anticipated, a slight negative relationship between the 
mean length of experience of the teaching staff and the adoption of innovations 
in the schools (Table VII. 6). The discrimination with which schools adopt 
innovations has a slight curvilinear relation to average length of staff exper- 
ience. Teachers "hose training is more recent might be able to discriminate 

-••The entire distribution for this variable is presented in Appendix J. 
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ap^ong innovations better than teachers who are farther away froip any kind of 
theoretical perspective on education. And teachers with more lengthy experi- 
ence also mip,ht be highly qualified judges: having been around for a long 
time and having seen educational **fads" come and go, they may be sharp dis- 
cerners of true value, although their protective feelings tow^irds their ow; 
influences may create a generalized resistance to innovation. The relation- 
ship is not a strong one, but it would be interesting to pursue these hypoth- 
eses or an individual teacher attitude (rather than general school) level. 

There are significant differences between the schools identified by 
racial composition and this characteristic of the teaching staff. T^ite schools 
are far more likely to have highly experienced teachers than are schools with 
a sizeable proportion of Black students (Table VII. 7). And it is primarily 
among the l.liite schools that number of years of teaching experience maintains 
its negatxve relation to innovation rates (Table VII. 8). Forty-four percent 
of the VJhite schools with highly experienced staffs have high Innovation rates 
in contrast to fifty-seven percent of the UTiite schools staffed by less highly 
experienced teachers. This finding supports our hypothesis that among the 
%lte schools innovation is more likely to be affected by the composition or 
organization of the staff than it is airon<? the other three types of schools. 
So far we have seen that the relationship between the administrator-teacher 
ratio, perhaps training, and now, nunber of years of experience, observed for 
all schools persisted only within the V^ile schools. This stronjrly indicates 
that the staff is more likely to be an important factor in these schools. 

In the VJhite schools the teachers may be able to affect innovation rates: 
if by dint of their professional training or lengthy experience they are resist- 
ant to innovation they may be able to slow down or halt the chang*^ process. 
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TAILE VII. 7 
MEAN LE!«;TH OF TEACHING EXPERIEMCE 
BY RACIAL COIIPOSITION OF THE SCFOOL 



Mean Number of Years 
Teaching Eyperlence 

VERY LOV; 

(5 years or less) 

MODERATELY LOW 
(6 or 7 years) 

MODERATELY HIGH 
(8 or 9 years) 

VERY HIGH 

(10 years or more) 



N = 



Racial Composition 
White VJhite Integrated Black Integrated Flac?'-. 



23% 

25 

35 

17 
100% 
(325) 



20% 

31 

35 

14 

100% 
(124) 



29% 

32 

27 

12 
100% 
(41) 



36% 
24 
23 
17 



100% 
(122) 



TABLE VII. 8 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH EIGH INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY MEAK LENGTH OF TEACHING 
F^PERIEircE AND RACIAL COMPOSITION 



ERIC 



Teach-'.ng Experience 

HIGR LOr Percept 

Racial Composition (8 years or more) (7 years or less) Difference 

WHITE AA% 57Z -13 

(169) 

vmiTE INTEGRATED 367 33% - 7 

(fcl) (63) 

BLACK INTEGRATED 50% 52% - 2 

(16) (25) 

^LACK 42% 46% • 4 

(49) (73) 
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In the other three types of schools — ^'hite Integrated, FdacU Integrated and 
Black — other factors must motivate the decision to innovate. Of course, it 
is possible that lengthy experience in Black or Black Integrated schools engen- 
ders a desire for or approval of innovation. For instance, if conditions are 
bad enough the teachers may develop a passive "anything goes" attitude. And 
highly experienced teachers who choose to remain in such situations may have 
a greater commitment to providing an innovative education. However, we feel 
that is is more likely that length of experience operates in the same manner 
here as in the White schools — i.e. develops into resistance to change. In 
the Integrated and Black schools there are forces which override teacher incli- 
nations. If the administration is determined to convince the public that it 
is upgrading its schools » it will do so by adopting high-visibility innova- 
tions, and the inertia of the teaching staff cannot stand in its way. Eefore 
we argue this more strongly we want to pursue several other issues Includinp 
our second teacher experience variable. 

The differences among schools staffed by more or less highly experienced 
teachers become even clearer when we control for teacher training (v'hich had a 
separate relation to innovation). Training and experience are themselves 
related: schools with a high proportion of M.A.*s on the staff are more likely 
to have highly experienced teachers than schools with a low proportion of 
M.A.'s (mean length of experience of nine years vs. six years)."'' Teachers who 
have acquired professional training have rade a greater investment and are more 
likely to remain in the occupation. 

Schools staffed by highly trained but relatively inexperienced teachers 
are the most innovative schools (Table VII. 9). And length of experience is 



^The complete table can be found in Appendix J. 
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PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INNOVATIOt: RATFS 
(5 OR MORE) BY PERCENT OF TEACFING STAFF 
WITH AT LEAST Ai: ?:.A. DEGREE AND 
MEAN LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



Teaching Experience 



Percent of Staff 
with M.A. Derree 

HIGH 

(over 40%) 

LOW 

(40% or less) 



Y:IGV 

(8 years or more) 

42% 
(173) 

41% 
(131) 



lOV. 

(7 years or less) 

52% 
(132) 

46% 
(184) 



ERIC 



more strongly negatively related to innovation among those schools staffed by 
a high proportion of M.A.'s than aironp those schools staffed by less highly 
trained teachers (difference of 10% vs. difference of 5%). Over time teachers 
grow more rigid, particularly if they have professional training to back their 
desire to maintain their own teaching styles. This finding runs counter to 
that of Ross, mentioned above, who concluded that it was schools with older 
and more experienced teachers that sho^;ed the hir.hest adaptability levels. It 
may be that in the saaller, less highly bureaucratized school systems such as 
those studied by Mort et al . , less resistance to adninistrative control develops 
over time than In systecs where teachers are more often treated as common em- 
ployees. In the smaller systems there may be more opportunities for personal 
contact with the administration than in large urban school systems where teach- 
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ers are shuffled around and considered by the central office primarily in 
terms of contracts and pensions. 

Teacher Turnover 

Average annual turnover rates in urban high schools are freouently quito 
high, ranging froir an annual turnover of between zero and five percent of the 
staff to over 30 percent, with an overall i"ean of sliphtly over ten percent. ^ 
There is a iroderately strong curvilinear relation between turnover and innova- 
tion rates: the highest innovation rates are found in those schools with a 
moderately hij-h proportion of new teachers (letveen 11 and 157.) as shovm in 
Table VII. 10. The addition of nev; staff rerbers may be an asset with respect 
to innovation (as is true of newly trained teachers) but when too larr.e a pro- 
portion of the teachinr staff is nev the conseouent disrui^tlon r-ay impede the 
adoption of innovations. Innovation is rost likely when there is some change 
in the staff composition; too T^uch change in this sphere prohibits innovative 
changes. 

TABLE VII. 10 

I irovATioy Rx\Trr by teacmEr tornover 



Teacher Turnover 


Percent wit:> High 
Innovation P.ates 
(5 or \ ore) 


*'ean "'umber of 
Innovations 
Adopted 


(r) 


VERY HIGH (16% or more) 


447 


3.0 


(127) 


MODERATELY HIGH (11- 15%) 


52% 


5.1 


(136) 


MODERATELY LOI' (6-10%) 


46^- 

1 


4.5 


(214) 


VERY LG'.-r (0-5%) 


1 42% 

1 


, 4.4 


(151) 



4he complete distribution of this variable is presented in Appendix 
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As we would expect there are differences in average turnover rates among 
the schools classified by student race. The Black Integrated schools are most 
likely to have an annual turnover of more than ten percent of the staff (54%), 
next highest are the ITiite Integrated schools (51^), somewhat lower are the 
Black schools (45%) and considerably lower are the ITilte schools (36%).^ There 
are nany reasons why teacher turnover is so high in the Integrated schools. 
First V order is most likely to be probleti in these schools; teachers probably 
prefer a safer environment. This may be particularly important to teachers in 
the Black Integrated schools, most of who^ are white. (Black schools have a 
higher proportion of Black teachers than do Black Intej^rated schools; in fact, 
the Black Integrated schools rarely have Tlacl' teachers. The staff in these 
schools has a totally different racial composition than that of the student 
body. This is less often the case in the ^^aite, Vhlte Integrated and even the 
Black schools.)-^ As we will see below, teacher morale is extremely low in 
these schools: because of the probler of safety, particularly for white teach- 
ers, these schools are hijrhly unfavored. They are staffed largely by teachers 
waiting for transfers to 'better** schools. In contrast the White schools have 
extremely stable faculties. These are the schools to which most teachers 
(especially white teachers) aspire. Taving achieved this poal they are likely 

to stay put unless they move onto an adr.inistrative position or leave the occu- 
4 

pat ion completely. 



^The complete table for this analysis is presented in Appendix J. 

^Cf. our analysis of order and safety in Chapter IV. 

%he tables to support this analysis of staff racial composition are 
presented in Appendix J. 

^Howard Becker has described how the teachers in urban public schools 
generally start their career in a slum schools and immediately attempt to move 
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Turnover, like mean number of years of teachinr experience, is most 
strongly related to innovation in the ^'hite schools: sixty percent of the 
White schools with a hi^h annual staff turnover have high innovation rates in 
contrast to forty-four percent of the schools vlth low turnover rates (Table 
VII. 11). In these schools the absence of a stable, potentially ripid staff is 
a necessary precondition of innovation. Without "new blood" these schools 
become conservative. Established routines take on a permanent caSt. The 
teachers as a body are unlikely to choose change. Among the other three types 
of schools if there is innovation it takes place regardless of the pot^ential 
resistance of a conservative teaching staff. In fact, when the Black Integrated 
schools achieve this stability they becone the most innovative schools. Vliereas 
high stability results in stagnation in ^'hite schools, in the Flack Integrated 
schools such a state is necessary before other types of change can begin to 
occur. Obviously, the reasons for varying turnover rates are an important 
factor. We turn now to a consideration of teacher morale. 

out to a "better" school. Only a small proportion of teachers make an adjust- 
ment and choose to stay in the slum schools. Howard S. Becker, "The Career 
of the Chicago Public School Teacher," American Journal of Sociology , Volume 
52 (1952), pp- 470-A77. 
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TAIiLE VI 1. 11 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS VITV. HICK INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY TEACHER TURNOVER AMD RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Teacher Turnover 





Lor 


HIGH 


Percent 


Racial Composition 


(0-iO%) 


(over 10%) 


Difference 


muE 


U% 


60% 


+16% 




. (206) 


(115) 




miTE INTEGRATED 


29Z 


30% 


+ 1% 




(61) 


(63) 




BLACK INTEGRATED 


52% 


50% 


- 2% 




(19) 


(22) 




BLACK 


43:? 


47% 


+ 4% 




(66) 


(53) 





Teacher Morale 

In their book on organizational change, Hape and Aiken hypothesize that 
"the higher the job satisfaction, the preater the rate of program change."''' 
Their reasoning is essentially that people t;ho are satisfied with their jobs 
are more committed to the organization in vhich they work and that a recep- 
tivity to new ideas for improving the products or services of the organization 
flows from this commitment. Hence, one finds that committed v/orkers are 
likely to both suggest end accept innovations. Furthermore, they argue that 
only an organization with generally hi-h morale can successfully implment new 
activities and weather the ensuing organizational stress induced by the 
changes. To support their assertions laf.e and ^iken cite several industrial 

^Hage and Aiken, 0£. cit . , p. 53. 
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studies in which the findings i/ere, briefly, that workers more readily accepted 
and even initiated change when they were satisfied with their jobs,''' Educa- 
tional researchers have made similar findings: for instance, Ross reports a 

2 

slight negative relation between staff turnover and adaptability in schools. 

From the point of view above, job satisfaction and high morale are pri- 
marily viewed as preconditions for organizational change. One could also view 
them as resultants, however, if one assumes that an organization in which there 
had been much innovativeness and ensuing excitement would be one in which 
morale would be high, particularly if these innovations resulted in Improved 
working conditions. Therefore, since V7e cannot talk definitely about cause 
and effect, our discussion will be phrased in more general terms. 

In the NASSP survey the principals were asked: "To what extent is 
teacher dissatisfaction or unrest, instead of factors such as family, health 
or further education, reflected in the yearly turnover of teachers?'' Seventy- 
six percent of the principals responded 'Little, if at all," twenty percent 
responded ''Somewhat, but not major" and a mere four percent responded "A major 
factor." In the analysis that follows the latter tv/o responses are combined 
to indicate low teacher morale, l^e use this question as our only Indicator of 
morale although we are aware that because the judgment was made by the prin- 
cipal rather than by the teachers themselves, it is open to considerable bias 
and distortion. 

In schools in which the principal views teacher dissatisfaction as being 
a cause of turnover (i.e., morale is low) innovation rates are somewhat lower 



lib id. 




Ross, 0£. cit . , p. 457. 
^Cf . Appendix A, p. 8. 
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than schools in which teacher morale is high (38^ high innovation rates vs. 
47% high innovation rates). Thus we can conclude that in schools, as in other 
organizations, job satisfaction is related to the rate at which the organiza- 
tion can innovate, although we cannot deteririne the saqu^ence of events. 

Naturally, teacher turnover and mprale are highly related: those schools 
in which dissatisfaction is an important determinant of turnover, in fact, have 
the highest turnover rates (Table VII. 12). Nevertheless, if we look at innova- 
tion rates by turnover and oorale simultaneously, we find that each variable 
is independently related to innovation (Table VII. 13A). At equivalent levels 
of turnover It Is always the ''high morale ' schools which have tiic hi^ehest inno- 
vation rates. And the curvilinear relationship between turnover and Inpovatiop 
remains although it is nore marked in the ''high morale' schools < For the ''low 
morale'* schools as well^, a moderately high level of turnover (11-16%) is nost 
conducive to innovation. 

TABLT^ VII. 12 
TEACHER TURNOVER EY MORALF 



Teacher Morale 



Teacher Turnover 


LOW 


HIGH 


VERY HIGH (1^% or core) 


44% 


12% 


MODERATELY HIGH (ll-15rO 


27 


20 


MODERATELY LOW (6-10%) 


21 


37 


VERY LOU (0-5%) 


6 


30 




100% 


100% 


N = 


(1A5) 


(460) 
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TABLE VII. 13 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITl! HIGH INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY TUR.T'WCR AND MORALE 



A 





Teacher 


Morale 


Teacher Turnover 


HIGH 


LOT? 


VERY HIGH (16% or more) 


39% 


51% 




(64) 


(58) 


mod: RATELY HIGH (11-15%) 


42% 


57% 




(40) 


(91) 


MODERATELY LOV (6-10/ ) 


36% 


42% 




(30) 


(173) 


VERY LOTJ (0-5%) 


* 


43% 




(9) 


(138) 



Teacher Turnover 
IUGH (11% or more) 
LOU (10% or .less) 



Teacher Morale 



FIGH LOW 

40% 55% 

(104) (149) 

34% 42% 

(39) (311) 



*There are not enough cases on which to base 
a percentage. 



If we dichotomize turnover and crosstabulate it with teacher morale we 
can consider four types of schools individually (Table VII. 13B). The schools 
which have the highest innovation rates are those in which morale is high and 
turnover is high as well. These schools are constantly hiring new teachers 
and, presumably because they are popular with the teachers, the principals can 
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select the best applicants. The reverse is true in the low morale-low turnover 
schools. Here where dissatisfaction prevails the teachers are unable to leave 
— either because of a job shortage or because teachers have to "serve time" 
in such schools. These schools are unable to weather the stress of organiza- 
tional change and they remain static. The other two types of schools — the 
low morale-high turnover and high morale-low turnover — fall somewhere between 
the two extremes described above. They are relatively stable and can adopt 
innovations: in the latter case although they don't receive the benefits of 
staff turnover there is little pressure for teachers to leave whereas in the 
former case, low satisfaction is relieved by hif>h turnover.^ 

Not surprisingly, teacher morale is hiphest in the White schools (Table 
VII. 14). As we mentioned in our discussion of turnover, most teachers in urban 
schools ax^ white and almost all teachers attempt to transfer to the high sta- 
tus white schools. Vhen they have reached this goal they are more likely to 
at least report satisfaction since they are aware that there are few better 
opportunities within the school system. The lov^est rate of teacher satisfac- 
tion is found in the Black Integrated schools (as vTas anticipated) and the 
relation between morale and innovation is strongest here (Table VII. 15). We 
assume that the high morale-high innovation schools are those in which a con- 
certed effort is being made to salvage the educational process and that the 
relationship between innovation rates and morale is cyclical, i.e., an Improve- 
ment in one affects the other and so on. 

^So far as .e can tell with our data, these relationships show up (with 
some variations) among each of the four types of schools as classified by race. 
In VJhite schools the low turnover- low morale schools do not fare as poorly in 
terms of Innovation as in the entire population. However, among Black schools 
the same type of school has eactrenely low innovation rates: these are the 
schools where teachers serve out a waitinp period before moving on to a better 
pos-'tion. No one in such schools has any impulse to Improve the lot of the stu- 
dents. (The tables to support this analysis can be found in Appendix J.) 
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TABLE VI I. 14 

TEACHER MORALE BY RACIAL COMPOSITIO^^ OF THE SCHOOLS 



Racial Composition 



Teacher Morale 


IThite 


VJhite Inteprated 


Black Integrated 


Black 


HIGH 


86% 


70Z 


43% 


68% 


MODERATELY LOW 


13 


25 


46 


25 


EXTREMELY LO'.' 


1 


5 


11 


7 




100% 


lOOZ 


100% 


100% 




(221) 


(124) 


(41) 


(119) 



TABLE VII. 15 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS VJITK I'IGK INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORF) EY TEACHER MORALE 
AND RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Teacher Morale 









Percent 


Racial Composition 


HIGH 


LOW 


Difference 


WHITE 


51% 


44% 


+ 7% 




(278) 


(A3) 


+ 4% 


IffllTE INTEGRATED 


31% 


27% 




(87) 


(37) 




BLACK INTEGRATED 


61% 


43% 


+18% 




(18) 


(23) 




BLACK 


48% 


40% 


+ 8% 




(77) 


(42) 
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The adequacy of the physical resources was found to be an important vari- 
able with respect to student morale (and the problem of order) in that it 
enabled us to Identify conditions of extreme turmoil and low Innovation."*" 
Although the Internal climate variables are not strongly related to the pri- 
mary physical resource variable, we found that for the entire population of 
schools (and most significantly for the Integrated and Black schools) at least 
one positive asset was necessary: schools lacking both adequate facilities and 
hearty spirit were unable to Innovate. 

Highly similar findings emerge from a consideration of the adequacy of 
the physical resources and teacher morale. Although there Is not a strong 
relation between the two variables — 72% of the schools vJth Inadequate facil- 
ities have high teacher morale versus 80% of those wll:h adequate facilities — 
the combined effects of low morale and inadequate facilities can be devastat- 
ing (Table VII. 16). Moreover, although thc: physical resources are more sig- 
nificantly related to innovation than teacher -morale (iiean percentage difference 
of 16 for resources vs. seven for morale), it Is primarily when the facilities 
are inadequate that morale is strongly related to Innovation. Innovation 
results in stress. This stress is more readily weathered in schools with ade- 
quate resources. Perhaps these schools can defuse the dissatisfaction of 
teachers by providing Incentives for cooperation or importing auxiliary staff 
to handle Innovations repugnant to the regular staff. In the schools with 
less adequate facilities the cooperation and/or tolerance of the staff becomes 
very important; without it innovation Is rarely possible. 

^Cf . the analysis above, pp. 152-155. 
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TABLE VII. 16 



PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OP MORE) BY TEACFER MORALE AND 
ADE(^ACY OF PHYSICAL RESOURCES 



P hysical Facilities 
Teacher Morale Inaaequate Adequate 
LOW 30% 50% 



The adequacy of the physical resources was found to be more often an 
impedlBent to Innovation in the Integrated and Flack schools than in the White 
schools and. In combination with student morale, defined conditions of extremely 
low Innovation rates. The same is true of the r3latlons between teacher morale, 
physical resources and Innovation within schools classified by racial composi- 
tion. First, teacher morale Is highly related to the adequacy of the physical 
facilities in the Black and Black Integrated schools: there are differences of 
20 percent and 14 percent respectively in the proportion of teachers with high 
morale between schools with adequate and schools with Inadequate facilities 
(Table VII. 17). Teacher dissatisfaction in these schools derives from the 
basic inadequacies of the environment; in ^l^lte schools it has different roots, 
roots not identified in our data. Second, it is predominately vitUln the 
Integrated and Black schools (so far as we can tell with our data) that we 
find the relationship between teacher morale, adequacy of the physical facil- 
ities and innovation that we found for the population as a whole, i.e. , that 



HIGH 



(88) 
41% 
(229) 



(56) 
53% 
(230) 
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morale is a significant deterrent to innovation in schools v/ith inadequate 
physical facilities (Ta'ble VII, 18). (Strangely, the reverse is true in the 
\.Tiite schools: here teacher morale is related to innovation only when the 
physical resources are adequate.) 



TABLE VII. 17 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITK HICK TEACHER MORALE 
BY PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND RACIAL CCWPOSITION 





Physical Facilities 










Percent 


Racial Composition 


Inadequate 


Adequate 


Difference 


WHITE 


72Z 


79% 


+ 7% 




(163) 


(158) 




WHITE INTEGRATED 


69% 


71% 


+ 2% 




(67) 


(55) 




BLACK INTEGRATED 


35% 


55Z 


+20Z 




(21) 


(20) 




BLACK 


60% 


74% 


+14% 




(66) 


(53) 





Teacher morale as a variable operates in much the same way as did stu- 
dent morale: it is related to innovation as a rule and even more so in those 
schools in which there are poor physical resources. However, in contrast to 
the student variables of morale and order, its relation to innovation persists 
when v;e control for racial composition, 'Jhereas student morale is unrelated 
to innovation in V/hite schools, teacher morale has a slight relation to inno- 
vation in these, as well as in the other three types of schools, although the 
relationship is not of major significance in any but the Flack Inteprated 
schools. Ve have suggested that teacher morale has different sources In the 
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TABLE VII. 18 

PERcerr op schools with high innovation rates 

(5 OR MORE) BY TEACHER WRALE, PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES Airo RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Physical Facilities 
Inadequate Adequate 
Teacher Morale 



Racial Composition 


LOW 


HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


WHITE 


46% 


47% 


41% 


55Z 




(26) 


(137) 


(17) 


(141) 


WHITE INTEGRATED 


9Z 


22Z 


50% 


44Z 




(21) 


(46) 


(16) 


(39) 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


28Z 


* 


* 


63Z 




(14) 


(7) 


(9) 


(11) 


CLACK 


337 


41Z 


50% 


54Z 




(27) 


(39) 


(14) 


(39) 



*There are too few cases on irhlch to base a percentape. 



different types of schools: In the V'hlte schools In contrast to the other 
schools it is unrelated to the physical resources. Perhaps here it is more 
tied to "professional" concerns — e.g., autonomy, respect from the administra- 
tion. iVhereas in the Integrated and Black schools low teacher morale may gen- 
erally indicate a deteriorating or poor condition, in the White schools it 
may indicate that the teachers are not, in fact, being treated in the manner 
in which they wish to be. Thus, its impact, although having the same negative 
effect on innovation, may operate through a different set of rechanisms. 
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Turning back to the first three variables included in this chapter — 
prof essionalizat ion, mean number of years of experience, and staff turnover ~ 
we conclude that, given the lack of autonomy, the irpact of teachers vis-a- 
vis the adoption of innovations is a negative one« When teacher characteristics 
are related to the number of innovations adopted in a school, those character- 
istics which might be considered assets, from the perspective of education per 
se, are related negatively or not at all to the adoption of innovation. Schools 
staffed by highly professional teachers (in terms of training) are no more inno- 
vative than schools staffed predominately by teachers with little or no more 
than a Bachelors degree^ schools with more experienced teachers are less inno- 
vative than schools in which the teachers are new to the occupation; and sch^ls 
with a low rate of staff turnover are less innovative than schools with a mod- 
erately high rate. In general, schools need new teachers with new ideas if 
they are going to implement innovations. Highly experienced teachers are more 
conservative, perhaps because they don't want to change their own techniques, 
perhaps because — particularly when there is low turnover — they develop an 
effective lobby against change. 

Of course, these generalizations need qualifying. First, none of the 
relationships we are discussing is overly strong. Second, we do not actually 
have attitudinal data from the teachers. Our h3rpothe8es are baeed on findings 
for schools in which the staff as a whole is characterized by a single statis- 
tic. The precise dynamics of staff interaction are hidden from view. We can 
only assume that the low innovation rates in schools with hiphly experienced 
teachers represent effective teacher resistance, but we cannot differentiate 
among the actions of the teachers in such a school or elucidate the actual 
processes by which this resistance operates. Some schools with highly trained 
staffs are extremely innovative. We assume that such schools have developed 
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conflict-reducing mechanisms that effectively defuse teacher resistance, but 
there is no proof for such a hypothesis at present. Our data does not allow 
for all the necessary statistical controls* We did explore some additional 
factors* For instance, we found that the adequacy of the physical resources 
is unrelated to prof essionalization, experience and turnover, and that all of 
the relationships described above persist when we control for school function 
(i*e* , are maintained among the comprehensive schools alone). However, not 
all possibilities have been considered. In particular, we assume that varia-* 
tions in degree of autonomy and the nature of the relationship of the teaching 
staff to both the administrative staff and the principal himself, might be 
important variables* We were unable to pursue the analysis of such variables 
(both because we had a limited number of cases and because ve did not find 
great variations between schools) but we suspect that a more refined measure 
of autonomy would have clarified the findings (cf. discussion in Appendix R). 

Finally, the general findings reported above apply only within the tfliite 
schools* While teacher morale is related to innovation in all schools, we do 
not know whether it is cause or effect in any of these schools. With the 
other staff-related variables — organization of the administrative staff as 
well as the three discussed in this chapter — there is not the same question. 
The evidence supports the conclusion that staff "control" or "obstruction" of 
the adoption of innovations is a significant factor only in White schools. 
The White schools are stable institutions: the external environment is suppor- 
tive and the internal climate is calm* Although not all vThite school i have 
fully adequate facilities (as measured by physical or staff resources) such 
Inadequacies do not deter innovation* Student disorder is relatively infre- 
quent and, when It occurs, offers no impediment to innovation* In such organ- 
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izations^ the staff Is an Important factor with respect to Innovation. Per- 
haps because White schools are TZK>re likely to have decent rallzaed decisis - 
making structures and have been free of public criticism, the central adminis- 
tration can leave them to their own devices. Crises are not frequent and 
under nonoal conditions the staff becomes more important. 

None of the above holds true for the Integrated and Black schools. These 
schools are crises-ridden and aJ.though many factors are related to innovation, 
the composition and characteristics of the teacher staff are not. These schools 
are more frequently housed in centralized school systems. The decision to 
innovate Is therefore more likely to be made at a higher level. These deci- 
sions are influenced by the general adequacy of the facilities and the morale 
(ooth student and teacher). But how teachers feel is less likely to be a con- 
sideration; mollifying the staff is not a major concern when change is taking 
place under pressure. 



CliAPTER VIII 
TKE PRINCIPALS 

Host of the theory and research relating to the role of teachers In the 
innovation process iirplies that they have their greatest impact as obstructors 
rather than as initiators of change,* The same is not true of the principals 
in schools. As with superintendents ^Scre is the suggestion that they are in 
an advantageous position to determine the level of innovation in their own 
schools; the arguments about the superintendent's Inportance derlvinp from his 
position in the adiainistrative hierarchy can be applied to the principal as 
well.^ But with the principals these statements cannot be equally definitive: 
any individual principal's power may be circumscribed by the central administra- 
tion. As we saw in Chapter III^ the inost innovative school systems are those 
in which authority is decentralized, that is, vested in the administrative 
staffs of the individual schools. Here ve x^ill be able to see the extent to 
which variations in degree of autonomy affect the principal's ability to act 
in an innovative fashion* 

Less research has been done in the past on the association between per- 
sonal and professional characteristics of principals and innovative behavior 
than is the case for superintendents. • a will bepin our discussion by examin- 
ing variables describing the principal's career and background. After isolat- 
ing the relevant factors we will inttoduce controls for decentralization and 
the type of school in which the principal is employed. Thus we first identify 



^Cf. discussion above, p. 
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the personal-professional characteristics which are correlated with Innovative 
behavior and then examine this behavior In llpht of possible llniltatlons on 
freedotD of action deriving from the context In which the principal operates. 

Dependent Variable Measurement 

Throughout the majoi portion of this study we have used as our dependent 
variable the number of innovations in use in a school. !Ticn trying to identify 
the conditions under vhich a principal acts in an innovative fasWcn this vari- 
able is less appropriate. Although when xre were discussing superintendents we 
related their personal-professional characteristics to the mean nuiober of inno- 
vations in the school system, principals differ from superintendents in two 
important ways. First, principals have an average length of tenure that is 
alrost two years shorter than that of the superintendents (five vs. seven 
years). Thus, the nuinber of innovations in a single school is more likely to 
represent the work of several principals over the past few years. Second, we 
assume that principals are far laore circumscribed than superintendents in their 
ability to effect rapid changes. The influence of an innovative superintendent 
cay be felt very quickly in a school system and it seems just to hold hm 
"accountable" for its general level of innovativeness. 

Given these arguments we decided to use as our measure of innovativeness 
for principals a v^iriable v/hich describes the rate at which he has introduced 
Innovations in his school. By rate ve are referring to the number of innova- 
tions which were Introduced during the principal's tenure while taking into 
account the number of years of tenure. 

In our survey each principal was asked to identify which Innovations had 
been introduced while he was the principal.^ The number of innovations intro- 

4 

^Cf • Appendix B, p. 7. 
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TABLE VIII. 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIirCIPALS BY IIUMFER OP YEARS 
OF TENURE AND NUMBER OF INNOVATIONS FOR 
VJHICH THE PRINCIPAL IS RESPONSIBLE 





.^umDcr 


or lears 


as PrlnclDal (Tenure) 


Innovations Introduced 


1-2 years 3- 


-4 years 


5—7 vears 


8 or more vears 


None 


27Z 


19% 


12% 


8% 


1 


17 


16 


11 


17 


2 


13 


12 


24 


10 


3 


11 


19 


12 


12 


4 


8 


13 


13 


12 


5 


12 


3 


6 


12 


6 


2 


6 


6 


10 


7 


5 


2 


6 


6 


8 


2 


2 


2 


6 


9 


1 


1 


2 


1 


10 or more 


2 


2 


6 


6 


100% 


loor: 


lOOZ 


100% 


N « 


(105) 


(8/.) 


(83) 


(89) 
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duced by a principal during his tenure in a single school ranges froo none to 
fifteen with an overall mean of slightly over three. To determine a variable 
of rate we divided the principals into four (fairly equal) groups based on the 
number of years they had been principal in the school: one to two years, three 
to four years; five to seven years; and eight years or more. We then cross- 
tabulated these four groups by the number of innovations introduced as is shown 
in Table VIII. 1, and drew lines to delineate first, two groups according to 
whether the rate of Innovation was "high" or "low," and second, three groups 
of "high," "medium" and "low" rates. The cutting points are indicated in 
Tables VIII. 2A and 2B. The resulting distributions of principals by rate are 
shown in Tables VIII. 2C and 2D. The cutting points for the dichotomous distri- 
bution (Table VIII. 2A) are drawn so that a "high" rate for each group of prin- 
cipals (by number of years as principal) represents at least one innovation 
for every two years in office and, for those in office eight or more years, at 
least four inno^ ations in all. The cutting points for the trichotomous distri- 
butions are slightly more arbitrary: a "low" rate represents approximately one 
innovation for every three years In office, a "high" rate approximately one 
Innovation for every year In office. Also motivating our decisions was a 
desire that the groups of principals (whether into "high" and "low," or "high," 
"medium" and "low") be of relatively equal size. 

We also created for the principals a variable similar to that which we 
use to represent the proportion of "high quality" innovations adopted for 
schools. The distribution of this variable is presented in Table VIII. 3. In 
the analysis that follows each principal can be given a score representing the 
proportion of innovations introduced during his tenure which are of high 
quality. 
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TABLE VIII. 2 ' 
PRINCIPAL'S VARIABLE OF IIH^OVATION RATE 



CUTTING POINTS FOR DICKOTOKOUS CLASSIFICATION^ OF RATE 



Nunber of 

Innovations Introduced 1-2 years 

None Low 

1 Low 

2 High 

3 High 

4 High 

5 or incre High 



?3 umber of Years as Principal 



3-4 years 
Low 
Lov 
Lov7 



High 
Hich 
F-i;?h 



5-7 years 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 



High 
Figh 



8 or more years 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 



High 



B: CUTTir^T PQIilTS FOR TRICFOTONOUS CLASSIFICATION OF PATE 

J^umber of Years as Principal 



dumber of 

Innovations Introduced 


1-2 years 


3-4 years 


5-7 yenrs 


8 or more years 


Hone 


Low 


Low 


Low 


L0V7 


1 


Medium 


Low 


Lov; 


Low 


2 


Medium 


^tedium 


Low 


Low 


3 


High 


^ledium 


Ilediun 


L0V7 


4 


^^igh 


!Iedium 


Medium 


Medium 


5 


High 


High 


Medium 


Medium 


6 


Figh 


High 


High 


; tedium 


7 or more 


J igh 


High 


High 


High 
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C: DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS 



BY RATE JDICHOTOMOUS) 



Principal* 8 


Percent of 




Rate of Innovation 


Principals 


N 


LOW 


52% 


167 


HIGH 


48 


174 




100% 


(361) 



D: DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS 
BY RATE (TRICHOTOMOUS) 



Principal's 

P^te of Innovation 


Percent of 
Principals 


N 


LO^T 


38% 


138 


!IEDIU>? 


35 


126 


KIGi: 


27 


97 




100% 


(361) 



TABLE VIII. 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS BY PROPORTION OF 
ALL INNOVATI0?!S INTRODUCED 
WIICH ARE OF HIG'' QUALITY 



Proportion of All 
Innovations Adopted 
of High Quality 


Percent of 
Principals 




rone (0%) 


32% 


119 


17% to 49% 


16 


58 


50% to 66% 


24 


9A 


Over 66% 


28 


106 




100% 


(377) 



^85 




Personal and Professional Characteristics 

Number of Years in Office (Tenure) 

The first issue we explore is whether the number of years a principal 
has held his position — i.e., length of tenure — is related to the rate at 
which he innovates. Although we did not find this variable to be important 
with respect to the superintendents, others have found that administrators 
innovate at a faster rate at the start of a new appoint^^ent and slow down over 
time. Newcomers need to establish authority in the organization: one means by 
which they can make an early impact is by "shaking up" the system, altering 
traditional routines. Having so established theiaselves, they, like other staff 
members, will develop investments in specific patterns and personal relation- 
ships. After several years in office the actions of the principals may be 
constrained by these investments. 

We find this to be the case. Newer principals, i,e, , those who had only 
held their positions for a short period of time as of the 1968-69 school year, 
have a higher rate of adoption than principals who had held their positions for 
a longer period of time, even though the latter were personally responsible for 
a greater number of innovations (Table VIII, 4), These very new principals, how- 
ever, adopt a low proportion of high quality innovations. This suggests that the 
early innovation is, in fact, dm to the succession situation* The new princi- 
pals may simply be shaking up the system to establish authority, as is described 
by Gouldner in Wildcat Strike , An alternative explanation is that these 
principals, particularly if they are Just beginning their administrative 
careers, have to "prove themselves" to the central office and perhaps the 




Alvin W« Gouldner, Wildcat Strike , 
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already existing staff of the school: by introducing changes (even low qutiTity 
changes) they are making sure that they are noticed. 

TABLE VIII. 4 
RATE OF ADOPTION AMD riFAK PROPORTION 
OF IIIGH Q?JALITY INIWATIONS ADOPTED 
BY NUMBER OF YEARS AS PRINCIPAL 



Nvimber of 

Years as Principal 


Rate 
Low 


of Innovation 
Medium HiRh 




Mean Proportion 
of High Quality 
Innovations Adopted 


(^?) 


1-3 years 


ni 


30 


43 


(lOOZ) 


41.5 


(105) 


4-6 years 


40Z 


40 


20 


(100%) 


42.4 


(128) 


7 years or more 


46% 


34 


20 


(100%) 


42.8 

1 


(128) 



It remains a possibility that the lower rate of innovation of the longer- 
tenured principals is a product of the manner in which our variable of rate 
was created. First, these principals may have been doing a lot of other inno- 
vating not represented in our variable, a possibility which applies to the 
shorter-tenured principals as well. Second, given a short list of innovations 
from which to choose, it is inevitable that there will be some slow-dovn over 
time. We can see no way around this problem. However, we do assume that 
since our findings are in line with those of other investij^ators, our variable 
is a fairly reliable one. 
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Before trying to account further for this finding that new principals 
are more innovative and dlstinpuishinp between the tw hypotheses above (which 
are not tnutually exclusive since both may be occurring), we want to make cer- 
tain that it is not spurious by examining other relevant variables which might 
be highly related to tenure. 

Principal's Age 

Iteuev principals, as we can sec in Table VIII. 5, are, in general, con- 
siderably younger than the principals who have held their positions for a 
longer period of ^Ime (r » .53). At the time of the study the principals 
ranged in age from twenty-nine to seventy-one with a mean age of fifty-one. 
Age is strongly related to innovation rates: young principals (29 to 52) inno- 
vate at a much faster rate than older ones (those over 52 years old), perhaps 
because they have more recently been in school and therefore have more knowl- 
edge of these innovations or perhaps because they are attempting to make a 
name for themselves as they start a career (Table VIII. 6). There is no rela- 
tion between the proportion of high quality innovations adopted and the age 
of the principals. Thus we assume that the higher rate of innovation among 
the younger principals is not primarily a matter of recent training: or at 
least » that the training itself does not result in greater discrimination. 

Since age is highly related to tenure we must control for this variable 
in order to identify which of the two is determining the rate at which a prin- 
cipal innovates. In Table VIII. 7 we can see that botih age and tenure are rele- 
vant factors in the determination of the rate at which a principal introduces 
innovations in his school. In fact, young principals who have recently assumed 
their present position are the only group that stands out as especially innova- 
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TAELE VIII. 5 
NUMBER OF YEARS AS PRINCIPAL BY AGE 







Principal' 


a Af>e 


Number of 

Years as Principal 


27-51 


52-58 


59 or older 


1~3 years 


69% 


332 


12% 


4-5 years 


17 


42 


22 


7 years or more 


14 


25 


65 




100% 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


»] =. 


(91) 


(112) 


(125) 



TABLE VIII. 6 

RATE OF ADOPTION AND MEAN PROPORTION OF HIGH QUALITY 
INNOVATIONS ADOPTED BY AGE 



Principal's Age 


Rate 
Low 


of Innovation 
Medium High 


w_ 


r- 

Mean Proportion 
of Hlph Quality 
Innovations Adopted 


<N) 


29-51 


32% 


29 39 


(100%) 


42.6 


(130) 


52-58 


41% 


37 22 


(100%) 


42.3 


(108) 


59 or older 


42% 


39 19 


(100%) 


42.8 


(123) 
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TABLE VIII. 7 



PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS ''Ull HIGH INNOVATION RATES 



(5 OR MORE) BY AGE AND NUMBER 



OF YEARS AS PRINCIPAL 



Principal's Age 



Number of 

Years as Principal 



29-55 



56 or older 



1-5 years 



657 
(131) 



34Z 

(49) 
43Z 



6 or more years 



36% 
(74) 



(123) 



tlve. If they remain in the same position for a lonf^ tlc>e, even if they are 
young, they become less innovative. And a short tenure does not transform an 
older principal into an innovator. The succession situation alone does not 
engender highly innovative behavior. Both youth and relative newness to the 
school are necessary. This strongly suggests the "proving themselves" hypoth- 
esis. At the start of an administrative career a principal will want to make 
a name for himself, in part, to demonstrate that the faith of the administra- 
tion in appointing him at a relatively young age is Justified; in part to 
ensure future appointments. 

Prior Appointments 

In 110 Livingston Street Rogers discusses some of the problems created 

by promotion procedures within the Nev7 York City school system that do not 

allow outsiders to enter the system;^ Schrag covers the same ground for the 
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Boston school system.^ Our data demonstrate that these practices are not lim- 
ited to New York and Boston. Of the 377 principals who responded to our ques- 
tionnaire, only 1/ (less than 5%) had come to the position of principal from 
entirely outside the school system. The remaininp. 95T we can identify as com- 
plete insiders — those who have worked only in their own high schools and 
mixed insiders/outsiders * This latter group is further divided into school 
and system principals — those \A\o have worlted in other schools and held a 
previous position in their present school; and system only principals — those 
who have only worked elsewhere in the system prior to their present position 
(Table VIII. 8). Although the latter group of principals are considered out- 
siders with respect to their own schools, it should be borne in mind that they 
have established relationships with the central administration afi the school 
system and might have been familiar with irdividuals in the high schools to 
which they were appointed. 



TABLE VIII. 8 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS BY PRIOR APPOINTrffiTTrS 



Prior Appointments 


Percent of 
Principals 




Complete Insiders: 
School Only 


9% 


33 


'School and System 

Mixed - 

V System Only 


32 
54 


113 
196 


Complete Outsiders 


5 


17 




100% 


(359) 



Peter Schrag, o£. cit. 
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The question is whether any of these differences in prior appointments 
affect the rate at which the principal innovates. And in Table VIII. 9 we see 
that it is the complete insiders and the complete outsiders who have the low- 
est innovation rates. (With the latter group, because there is an extremely 
small number of cases, we assume sample bias may account for the actual results. 
We exclude this group from the remaining analysis of the variable.) There is 
the sane relationship to the proportion of high quality innovations adopted: 
the complete Insiders (and the complete outsiders) are lowest on this variable 
as veil. 



TABLE VIII. 9 

RATE OF ADOPTION AND MEAN PROPORTION OF HIGH QUALITY 
INNOVATIONS ADOPTED BY PRIOR APPOINTMENTS 



Prior Appointments 


Percent of Principals 
with High 
Innovation Pate 


Mean Proportion 
of Klph Quality 
Innovations Adopted 




Complete Insiders: 




39.3 


(33) 


School Only 


36% 


• School and System 


50% 


42.7 


(113) 


Mixed ; 






(196) 


- System Only 


52% 


43.8 


Complete Outsiders 


29% 


37.9 


(17) 



Before trying to explain this relationship further we want to consider 
whether or not the principal has ever worked in another school system. Whereas 
our measure of prior appointments relates to the organizational career of the 
principals, appointments outside the systen may relate to orientation. This 
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variable was found to be of some Importance with respect to the superintendents 

— those who came to the system from outside were more Innovative than those 

who had achieved their position by climbing up through the ranks. We did not 

find, however, that this was as relevant a consideration as had been implied 

in Carlson's work, primarily because the racial composition of the city system 

involved constraints on the actions of even the outsiders.^ 

We classify principals as "cosmopolitans" if they have ever worked in 

another school system and as "locals" if not. We are aware, of course, that 

this definition varies from the more general usage in which cosmopolitanism 

2 

measures not only experience but actual orientation as well. ^'^e have no atti- 
tude measurements. Further, we cannot consider such factors as to what types 
of newspapers and/or magazines a principals subscribes, and whom he takes as 
his reference group. While we assume that exposure to a wider variety of exper- 
iences (i.e., employment in more than one city) engenders a more cosmopolitan 
outlook and that this outlook will be related to an awareness of the need for 
and tolerance of change, there are structural considerations as well. An indi- 
vidual who has worked his way up to an administration position and has proved 
himself capable outside the system in which he is currently employed, is not 
as dependent on particular individuals vd.thln the system, as an individual who 
has been employed there throughout his entire career. It is less likely in 

^Cf . discussion above, p. 84ff. 
2 

For a discussion of this concept with respect to Inf luentlals, cf. 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1957), p. 387 ff. For an example of the use of a similar typology 
to account for patterns of innovative behavior in medicine, cf . H. Menzel and 
E. Katz, "Social Relations and Innovation in the Medical Profession: the 
Epidemiology of a Mew Drug," in E.G. Jaco (ed.). Patients, Physicians and Ill- 
ness (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958), pp. 517-528; and in education, 
cf . Carlson, o£. cit. 
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the former case that he will have personal obligations to others in the sys- 
tem. He is in a freer position and can initiate change without stepping on 
the toes of those personally involved in his career. Thus, his appointment 
is less likely to exist in a web of personal relationships, promises and debts. 

In fact, we do find that principals who have ever been employed outside 
their own school system have higher rates of innovation than principals who 
have remained entirely within a single city. The more cosmopolitan principals 
are also more discerning adopters: with a broader range of experiences behind 
them, perhaps, they become more aware of educational "fads" and can distinguish 
these from innovations which have a significant Impact on the educational 
process (Table VIII. 10). 

TABLE VIII. 10 

RATE OF ADOPTION ANC MEAN PROPORTION OF HIGV QUALITY 
INNOVATIONS ADOPTED BY ORIENTATION 
(EVER WORKED IN ANOTHER SCHOOL SYSTEM) 



Orientation: 
Ever worked in 
another school 
system 


Rate 
Low 


of Innovation 
Medium High 




Mean Proportion 
of High Quality 
Innovations Adopted 


(N) 


NO (Local) 


32% 


34% 34% 


(100%) 


40.0 


(176) 


YES (Cosmopolitan) 


28% 


48% 24% 


(100%) 


45.1 


(184) 



A broader range of experiences is more essential (in terms of engender 
ing innovation) for those piincipals who have previously taught within their 
own schools before becoming principals there (Table VIII. 11) • In fact, the 
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TABLE VII I. 11 
PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WITH HIGF INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY PRIOR APPOrrTtENTS AND ORIENTATION 



Prior Appointments 

Complete Insiders: 
School Only 

/^School and Syst- 

Mixed 

System Only 



Orientation: 
Ever Iferked in Another 
School System 



NO YES 
(local) (Cospopolltan) 

29% 44% 
(17) (16) 

41% 58% 
(56) (71) 

48% 55% 
(96) (100) 



more local or "homegrown" the principal (In relation to his own school and/or 
his own school system) the less likely he Is to Innovate. The difference In 
Innovation rates between cosmopolitans and locals for the two groups of prin- 
cipals who have previously worked In their own schools ~ the complete Insiders 
and the mixed: school and system principals — are 15 percent and 17 percent 
respectively. For the mixed: system only principals the difference between 
the locals and cosmopolitans Is only 7 percent. The narrower the range of 
experiences behind the principal, whether In relation to his own school or 
the school system as a whole, the less Innovative he Is. 

There are two explanations for these findings. The first Is the struc- 
tural one which Is based on the Idea that the more an individual's career is 
the product of a single environment, the more his actions will be constrained 
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by the debts and obligations he owes to others in the environment. A principal 
who has never had an opportunity to work outside a single system has no inde- 
pendent grounds for asserting his leadership. His ability to lead depends on 
the support of those with whom his career is bound • These tnay limit his ac- 
tions, accepting his leadership only if he protects their interests. The indi- 
vidual from outside can administer programs without equal constraints since he 
has fewer personal obligations. The staff may resist his leadership and sab- 
otage his efforts at change but he has few^r obligations to then* 

The second explanation is that of attitude* It is reasonable to assume 
that broader experience sharpens one's insight* Comparisons between organiza- 
tions are possible. Thus the individual may be enabled to make more acute 
Jiidgments of what is possible and/or appropriate in any particular slftuation* 
I'^ile intensive experience in a single orpanization may result in a thorough 
understanding of that organization, it may also result in blind spots* Being 
accustomed to certain procedures, the individual may no longer question their 
efficacy or search for change* 

Obviously, length of experience becomes relevant here. The constraints 
of employment in a single organization — both attitudinal and structural — 
can develop over time even for those who have previously been employed else- 
where. And since organizational career and orientation are both related to 
number of years as principal — lengthy tenure is most frequent among the 
complete Insiders — we have to control for this variable. 

First, examining the percent of principals with high Innovation rates by 
tenure and cosmopolitanism, we find that tenure is more strongly related to 
innovation than orientation (difference of 16.5 vs. 13.5) (Table VIII.12)* In 
fact, among those with a short tenure, cosmopolitanism is less crucial to 
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engendoring high innovation rates than among those with longer tenure. ^lew 
principals innovate not only because they have to establish authority but be- 
cause they have to prove themselves as well. Past experience is unimportant 
here. However, an extremely low rate of innovation is found among principals 
who have remained in a single position for a long time and have never been 
exposed to any other school systeir. These principals operate under real struc 
tural constrains as well as self-imposed blinders.^ 

TABLE VIII. 12 
PERCEMT OF PRINCIPALS WITH HIGH IMOVATIOM RATES 
(5 OR MORE) EY NUMBER OF YEARS AS PRINCIPAL 
Airo EVER WORKED IN ANOTHER SCHOOL SYSTFM 



Orientation: 
Ever worked in 
another school 
system ^ 

NO (Local) 

YES (Cosmopolitan) 



r^umber of Years as Principal 



1-5 years 6 or more years 



58% 

(87) 
54% 

(101) 



507 

(97) 
293: 

(75) 



Percent 
Difference 

- 8% 

-^5% 



Similar relationships emerge from a consideration of the percent of 
principals with high innovation rates by tenure and prior appointments (Table 
VIII. 13). Again, although both prior appointments and tenure are independently 
related to innovation, it is tenure which ha3 the more sipnificant effects 

^We assume (because there were only three principals under the ape of 
35) that the principals have all had some prior e^-periexice. I.e., that they 
have not Just completed their training. 
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TABLE VIII. 13 
PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WITH HIGH INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY NUMBER OF YEARS AS PRINCIPAL 
AND PRIOR APPOINTMENTS 





Number of Years as Principal 




Prior Appointments 


1-5- years 6 or more years 


Percent 
Difference 


Complete Insiders: 
School Only 


50Z 26% 
(14) (19) 


-24% 


^'School and System 

Mixed 

■System Only 


58% 38% 
(63) (50) 

38% 45% 
(99) (97) 


-20% 
13% 



(mean difference of 19 vs. 13.5). Reading down the table v^e can see th&- there 
Is not much difference in innovation rates among those with a short tenure — 
the range is from 50% high rates to 58% high rates — as classified by prior 
appointments. Hew principals innovate regardless of the narrowness of their 
prior experience. Among those with a longer period of tenure, however, prior 
appointments are more relevant. Presumably the complete insiders operate 
under the constraints discussed above. 

There is another consideration which may be relevant here, that is, 
future prospects.. For principals who have previously worked in other schools 
in the school system the appointment to the position of principal may represent 
a horizontal as well as a vertical promotion. The career of urban school 
teachers includes a horizontal component as well as a vertical one: there is 
the movement from low status slum schools to higher status (probably White) 
schools as well as movement from teacher to department chairman to administra- 
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tor.l Similarly, for administrators we assume there are promotional transfers 
to better schools. Those principals who are employed by a single school 
within the system have not been rewarded by such transfers, and If they have 
already served as principal for a lonp. time (at least six years), they may no 
longer be In the competition for better positions (either horizontal or verti- 
cal). Without the incentive of better future employment, they adjust to the 
situation and manage affairs as easily as possible: such adjustment probably 
precludes the adoption of Innovations which disrupt the accom'nodations of vari- 
ous organization members. They no longer have to prove themselves and if they 
see themselves as being in a *'dead-end" position, they probably want to run 
things with as little disruption as possible. 

Education and Training 

Among the personal-professional variables which might be important in 
determining the rate at which a principal innovates (e.g., home community, 
parents^ SES) the only one which is actually related to innovation rates 
within our sample is the type of education the principal received as an under- 
graduate. The principals are almost equally divided among those rAio received 
their training in a teachers' college or teaching unit of a university and 
those who had a liberal arts education. The former group have a slightly 
higher rate of adoption than the latter (51% high rates vs. 44% high rates). 
There is no difference in the discernment with which innovations are selected 

^Becker, o£. cit * 

^We did not examine either sex differences or differences in the educa- 
tional attainments of the principals because there are: a) only 22 women out 
of the entire sample of 377, and b) only 16 principals who did not have at 
least an M.A. degree at the time of the study and only 52 who had significantly 
more education. (C£* Discussion Principals in Appendix F.) 
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by the two groups (Table VIII. 14). 



TABLE VIII. 14 

RATE OF ADOPTION AMD MEAN PROPORTION OF HIGH QUALITY 
INNOVATIONS ADOPTED BY UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 





Rate 


of Inn- 


vat ion 




Mean Proportion 




Undergraduate 










of High Quality 


(N) 


TralnliiR 


Low 


Medium 


High 




Innovations Adopted 


Teacher Training 


24% 


30!: 


46% 


(100%) 


42.6 


(176) 


Liberal Arts 


37% 


32% 


31% 


(100%) 


43.2 


(181) 



The type of training a principal has received Is also related to his age. 
Fifty-seven percent of the younger principals rc;celved teacher training versus 
forty percent of the older principals, suggesting that school systems are more 
likely to favor the appointment to administrative positions of teachers' college 
graduates now than they were In the past. If v;e look at the percent of prin- 
cipals with high Innovation rates by training vhile controlling for age (Table 
VIII. 15), we find that among the younger principals type of training Is essen- 
tially Irrelevant. However, among the older principals, a teachers* college 
training seems to have a continuing effect, engendering a higher acceptance 
of, or tolerance for. Innovation. This contradicts the liberal arts bias of 
most observers of education. Perhaps the early commitment to education as a 
career demonstrated by acquiring teacher training rather than a general liberal 
arts education has persistent effects. These principals may be more likely to 
subscribe to professional Journals and retain contact*^ wj.th other educators. 
A more complete sense of themselves as educators engenders a greater commitment 
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TABLE VIII. 15 
PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WITH HIGH INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING AND AGE 



Principalis Age 

t 

Undergraduate Training 29-55 56 or older 

Teacher Training 54% 47% 

(104) (72) 

Liberal Arts 58% 34% 

(77) (104) 



to acting in an Innovative manner. These hypotheses. Interesting as they may 
be. Cannot allow us to overlook the fact that the strongest relationship In 
the table Is that of age and Innovation, not training and innovation* l?o mat- 
ter where they acquired their undergraduate education, the younger principals 
are more innovative than the older ones* 

Similar findings emerge from our analysis of length of tenure, undergrad- 
uate training and innovation (Table VIII. 16). Again, the most significant 
relationship is that between length of tenure and innovation, a relationship 
which remains when we control for type of training* And it is primarily among 
the principals with lengthier tenure that type of education has an Independent 
— though minor — effect on innovation rates* In summarizing, then, we can 
conclude that while a teachers' college education may have a slight^ positive 
effect on a principal's attitude toward the adoption of Innovatlone, this is 
! Imarily true of the older, more established principals. Moreover, type of 
training is a far less Important determinant of innovation than are other 
career variables. 
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TABLE VIII. 16 



PERCEIT OF PRINCIPALS WITH ..IGH INNOVATION RATES 



(5 OR MORE) BY UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 



AND NUMBER OF YEARS AS PRINCIPAL 



Number of Years as Principal 



Undergraduate Training 



1-5 years 6 or more years 



Liberal Arts 



Teacher Training 



58% 

(95) 
51Z 

(92) 



43Z 

(81) 
37Z 

(90) 



Employment Context 

Having Identified several background variables which have an effect on 
the rate at which the principals of schools Innovate, ve now want to look 
more closely at the context In vrfilch they work* As we noted In Chapter III, 
school systems which are more decentralized are, on the whole, more Innovative 
than school systems In which most of the decisions are made at the central 
administrative level. ^ We now want to see what effect this has on the rate 
at which the principals within these school systems innovate and whether the 
two major relevant variables — tenure and age — have an impact when we con- 
trol for school system structure* Ve will then turn to an examination of the 
different types of schools in which the principals are situated and see whether 
there is a tendency for one type of school to select a specific type of prln* 
clpal and« if so, whether this fact is more important than his own personal or 
, professional inclinations* 

^See discussion above. Chapter III, p* 78 ff . 
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Type of School System 

The degree to which a school system is decentralized is related to the 
rate at which the principal innovates: 41% of the principals in centralized 
school systems have high innovation rates in contrast to 56% of those in decen- 
tralized school systens. This is not surprising given the fact that, on the 
whole> decentralized school systems are mere innovative. More interesting to 
note is that when we ccntrcl for the degree to which the school systen is 
decentralized, both length cf tenure and age remain relevant to a principal's 
action (Table VIII. 17A and 17B). Thus, although it is more likely that a prin- 
cipal will be able to innovate in a decentralized than a highly centralized 
school systen, it is the young in both types of school systems and those with 
shorter tenure in both types of school systems who are the most innovative 
principals. The older, mere experienced principals have ha:', nore of an oppor- 
tunity to work with the administrators of the school system than the younger 
ones. This familiarity does not help thep with respect to innovation in either 
the centralized or the decentralized school systems. If the system is highly 
centralized less innovation occurs and it is not "know-how*' with respect to 
the central bureaucracy that occasions exceptions but personal commitment 
and/or ambition. 

Type of School (Racial Composition) 

If we look at the percent cf principals with high innovation rates 
within type of school by racial composition, we find, naturally, that the 
distribution looks almost exactly as it does for the percent of schools with 
high innovation rates within the sane categories. Thus we find that the major 
difference is between principals in White Integrated schools and all other 
principals; only 33% of the former have high innovation rates versus approx- 

3G3 
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TABLE VIII. 17 
PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WITH HIGH INNOVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY DECENTRALIZA .ON AITO /iGE (A) 
AND NUMBER OF YEARS AS PRINCIPAL (B) 



A: Percent of Principals with High 
Innovation Rates (5 or more) by 
Decentralization and Age 



Principalis Age 
29-55 

56 or older 



Decentralization 

HIGH LOW 

(4,7-7,8) (2,8-4,6) 

64X 48Z 

(86) (90) 

48% 33% 

(103) (82) 



B; Percent of Principals with High 
Innovation Rates (5 or more) by 
Decentralization and Number 
of Years as Principal 

Decentralization 

Number of Years HIGH LOW 

as Principal (4,7-7,8) (2,8-4,6) 

l-D years 63% 45% 

(99) (77) 

6 or nore years 49% 34% 

(86) (99) 
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Imately 50% of those in each of the other three types of schools. 

One possible explanation for this findinp is that Vhite Integrated 
schools are more likely than other schools to be in highly centralized school 
systems. However, if we look at decentralization by type of school we see 
that it is the Black schools which are least likely to be in decentralized 
systems (Table VIII. 18), and that even when wd control for the depree to which 
the school system as a whole is decentralized, principals in White Integrated 
schools are the least likely to have a hifh rate of innovation (Table VIII. 19). 
The low rate of innovation in these schccls is not solely the result of the 
general constraints in a centralized schccl syston. 



TABLE VIII. 18 



PERCEOT OF EACH TYPE OF SCHOOL (BY PJICIAL 



COMPOSITION) IN HIGH DECENTRALIZATION SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



Racial Copposition 



Percent of Schools in Hi^h 
Decentralization (A. 8-7. 8) 
School SysteGs 



WHITE 



54% 



216 



WHITE INTEGRATED 



42% 



65 



BLACK INTEGRATED 



42% 



26 



BLACK 



36% 



59 



305 
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TABLE VIII. 19 
PERCENT OF PRIIICIPALS WITH HIGH IIWOVATIOF RATES 
(5 OR MORE) BY TYPE OF SCHOOL m) 
SCHOOL SYSTEM DECENTiCALIZATION 



Decentr alizat Ion 



HIGH LOW 
Racial Composition (4.7-7.8) (2.8-4.6) 



imiTE 


57% 


44% 




(94) 


(115) 


WHITE INTEGRATED 


44% 


24% 




(27) 


(34) 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


54% 


53% 




(11) 


(15) 


BLACK 


63% 


43% 




(19) 


(35) 



Another possible explanation for the fact that principals arc unlikely 
to be innovative when serving in White Intef^rated schools is that these schools 
select as principals those with personal-professional characteristics which 
are not associated with innovative behavior. I^-en we look at two significant 
characteristics of principals employed in each cf the four types of schools, 
however, we find that this is not the case.-"- The t^ite Integrated schools 
are no more likely tc have servinr in them older and more experienced princi- 
pals than are the White schools (Table VIII. 20). (Presumably principals pre- 
fer the White and White Integrated schools and those who do not move into the 

^There is no difference among the four types cf schools as defined by 
racial conrposition of the student boc'.y in the extent to which the principals 
who work in them are insiders or outsiders, or have ever worked in another 
school system. Therefore wo do not feel that it is important to control for 
these factors In this portion of our analysis. 
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central administrative hierarchy are likely to serve out the remainder of 
their careers in such schools.) 

TABLE VIII. 20 
AGE OF PPINCIPALS (A) AND NUMBER OF YEARS 
AS PRINCIPAL (B) BY TYPE OF 
SCHOOL (RACIAL C(MPOSITI0N) 





A 








Racial Composition 


Percent of Principals 
Under 5 Years 


tl 


Percent of Principals 
Serving 5 Years of Less 


N 


WHITE 


50% 


216 


53% 


209 


WHITE INTEGRATED 


51% 


65 


46% 


61 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


61% 


26 


34% 


26 


BLACK 


70% 


59 


36% 


86 



In any case» when we examine the percentage of principals with high inno- 
vation rates while controlling for the age of the principal, we can see that 
the Impact of age is more important in White and White Integrated schools (dif- 
ferences of 20% and 29% respectively) than in the Black Integrated or Black 
schools (differences of 6% and 0% respectively) (Table VIII. 21). The conserva- 
tism associated with the older principals is evident in the VJhite schools; in 
the other two types of schools this is not the case. The pressures to intro- 
duce changes in the Black and Black Integrated schools overcame the personal 
biases of the principals. Thl« Is very similar to our finding that the more 
highly experienced teachers were more able to put up resistance to Innovation 
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T/J.LE VIII. 21 
FERCEIIT OF FniMCirALS \JITH HIGH IITIIOVATIOIT PATES 
(5 OR MOr^E) BY AGE AND T£2l OF 
SCHOOL (RACLIL COMPOSITION) 



Frinciral's Ace 



ERIC 



Racial 


Composition 


29-55 


56 or older 


VJHITE 




61? 


41% 






(102) 


(107) 


l^ITE 


INTEGEATED 


43% 


19% 






(29) 


(32) 


2LACK 


INTEGRATED 


56^ 


50% 




(16) 


(10) 


I LACK 




50^ 


50% 






(36) 


(18) 



in the VJhite and VJhite Intcprated schocls than in the nther two tyi-es cf 
schools. In the White schools innovr.ti.-n is an cut(>rcwth of personal incli- 
nations and nore natural processes; in the Dlack schools it is more likely 
to be icposed frqn above. 

This argument my be undercut by the finding that when we examine the 
percent of principals with hirh innovation rates by tenure within fcach cf the 
four types of schools wc find that the tenure cf the principal has independent 
effects on innovation in both the White and the Hack schools (Table VIII. 22). 
If the personal and professional characteristics of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff are civon more play in the I-Jhite schorls, why is tenure so cru- 
cial in the Hack schools? One prssiblc explanation is that the len^^th cf 
the appointment of a principal in a sinple school is, unlike his are. subject 
to central office detenninaticn. If there was a rush tc introduce innovations 
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in the Llack and Elack Integrate:' schools the central adniaistration aipht 
have chanred the leadership in these schools, cperatinr^ on the assumption that 
a new principal could carry through such a program v^ith less troul Ic than a 
lore established one. /^nd in fact, in those flack schools where the principals 
were allowed to remain, the rate of innovation is quite low. 

TAELE VIII. 22 
PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WITH HIGE INI^OVATION RATES 
(5 OR MORE) FY l^UMTER OF YEARS AS FRINCirAL 
AND TYPE OF SCHOOL (RACIAL COMPOSITION) 



Racial Cctnrosition 


Number of 


Years as Principal 


1-5 years 


6 cr more years 


WHITE 


62% 


417 




(99) 


(110) 


WHITE INTEGI^TED 


36% 


29% 




(33) 


(28) 


DLACK INTEGRATED 


47% 


* 




(17) 


(9) 


LLACK 


577 


37% 




(64) 


(22) 



*There are too few cases on which to bsse a perccntape. 



We draw several conclusions from our findings in this chapter. First, 
the personal or professional characteristics of principals can be important 
determinants of the rate at which they innovate. Prior appointments, degree 
of cosmopolitanism, age and tenure are all related to innovation rates. The 
most innovative principals are those who are eager to prove thanselves at the 
start of their professional career; the least innovative principals are those 
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who have remained in a single position for a long time and operate under per- 
sonal and structural constraints. At the same time, the context of employment 
Is also Inportant. The effects of school system decentralization are as slg-* 
nlf leant as the effects of either age or tenure, and If the school system Is 
highly centralized, young, ambitious principals are more constrained than they 
would be in a decentralized school system. Furthermore, the type of school in 
which a principal is working (here defined only by racial composition) is also 
Important. If the central administration of the school system is not interested 
lu providing the students with new techniques, the school will not be innova- 
tive, no matter what type of principal is employed there. The career of the 
principal as well as his particular situation define the rate at which he will 
innovate. 
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CHAPTER IX 



CONCLUSION 



This final chapter of our report on the adoption of Innovation In urban 
education Is divided into two sections. In the first we review some of the 
basic findings of our research and formulate our ideas about the determinants 
of change in the population and, at the tire, under investigation* In the 
second part of the chapter we discuss some of the questions raised by our 
research and suggest additional studies to pursue the hypotheses developed 
here. 



The broadest question underlying this research is what determines change 
in educational Institutions. Of course, as operationalized, the question is 
much narrower* We did not investigate all tjrpes of change but rather innova- 
tion, a species of the genus "change" defined, as suggested by Matthew Miles, 
as "a deliberate, novel, specific change which is thought to be more effica- 
cious in accomplishing the goals of a system." Furthermore, we did not con- 
sider all possible innovations but limited our analysis to seventeen items 
included in a survey of urban schools during the 1968-69 school year* 

A further refinement of the aim of the research is that we only examine 
one end of the process of selecting and implementing an innovation, that is 
how many innovations were currently in use in the schools* Thus we do not 
look at innovation as a process; that is, we do not consider how many innova- 
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tlons were considered but not Implemented; who sponsored the Innovations; how 
conflict pertaining to the adoption of any specific Innovation was handled. 

There Is a historical context which further defines the Issues in this 
study and gives rise to a major concern* The data on which the research is 
based was collected during (and with reference to) the 1968-69 school year, at 
the end of a decade during which two important, interrelated developments in 
education occurred. First, during this period there was an increasing public 
awareness of the problems of education in urban schools* The 1960*8 were 
times of turmoil — boycotts, strikes, protests — and criticism, particularly 
from Black conmunltles which were pressing for equal education* Second, there 
was during this time, a boost for the development of educational Innovations 
from the federal government — as well as from other sources — and a conse- 
quent rapid growth of research and development centers, information clearing- 
houses, regional laboratories and locally and regionally based dissemination 
projects, all with the aim of educational self -renewal and progress through 
the infusion of new ideas and innovations based on research knowledge* The 
combination of the spur to innovation and the intense pressures for change make 
it extremely likely that the changes that actually occurred were not well- 
thought out, that faddism, or the adoption of widely publicized but low quality 
innovations, became a dominant style of change* 

We began by looking at the responses obtained from a survey of a national 
panel on secondary education which asked the members to rate the Innovations 
in terms of educational worth, how difficult each would be to implement, and 
the probability that the innovations, when Implemented, take on a form resem- 
bling the original design* An analysis of these responses offers evidence 
that the adoption of innovations in schools often serves a social function, a 
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function unrelated to the preclae attributes of the Innovations themselves* 
Although It Is true that the most frequently Implemented Innovations are those 
which are of high educational value, this Is not uniformly the case. Several 
Innovations which are Implemented In a high proportion of urban schools are of 
low educational value and their frequent use cannot be accounted for by the 
fact that they are cheap or easy to implement. Innovations which are costly 
and widely publicized in the media may be selected for just these reasons — 
not because they are thought to have any Intrinsic value, but because, in a 
time of public criticism and attention, the adoption of such innovations is a 
means by which school officials can make visible to the public that they are. In 
fact, introducing changes. 

Our consideration of the institutions adopting innovations began with an 
examination of the school systems as single units. Although there are differ- 
ences within the cities in the number of innovations adopted in the schools — 
i.e., for instance, not all schools in New York City or Phoenix adopt the same 
number of innovations — there are also differences between the cities in the 
average rate of innovation. The range begins with an average of almost nine 
innovations in the schools in the most innovative cities — Miami and Minne- 
apolis — and drops to a low of approximately two innovations in the schools 
in Buffalo and Milwaukee. 

A number of variables which one would expect to determine the rate of 
innovations In a city school system ultimately prove to be unimportant. The 
size of the school system, median family income, percent of the population below 
poverty level, percent of the population that has graduated from high school, 
per pupil expenditures, teachers* salaries — all of these variables are 
related to innovation when examined alone. However, when the racial coroposi- 
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tlon of the city population is Introduced as a control variable, these rela-* 
tlonsblps are not sustained. Cities with more than a ten percent Black popu*- 
latlon house school systems which are considerably lesc^ Innovative than the 
school 3y&LemB In cities with very small Black populations* In considering 
this finding our first hypothesis was that It was because Innovations had beer 
distributed unequally to Black and white students (with the white students 
receiving many more) and that this discrimination accounted for the overall 
lower rate of Innovation In those cities with a sizeable Black population* 
This hypothesis Is false and, In fact, the answer Is more complex* Before 
explaining further, we want to discuss two additional conclusions which derive 
from the analysis of school systems* 

First, decentralization of a city school system — when measured as 
actual decentralization of authority and not simply an ecological arrangement 
of administrative offices — Is positively related to Innovation* If the 
declslon-m:ikxng pow.^r rests In the hands of the Individual building principal 
rather than at the central office level, more Innovation takes place* Further*- 
more, this Is true of all cities, regardless of racial composition* If changes 
have to be approved by or authorized from above, the rate at which change 
occurs will be slow* 

Second, much of the research In the past has focussed on the capacity 
of the superintendent to Introduce change: he stands at the top of the admin- 
istrative hierarchy and can determine the direction of the system. Some 
Investigators — notably Carlson — argue that It Is only those superintendents 
who are Imported from outside the school system who can Introduce meaningful 
change: they operate under fewer constraints, are more cosmopolitan In out* 
look, and may. In fact, have a mandate to bring about change* We also find 
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this to be the case. Superintendents who are outsiders run more Innovative 
school systems. However, this is only true when there is a small Black popu- 
lation. Simply importing a new superintendent does not ensure xnnovatlon in a 
racially troubled city. 

From this preliminary investigation of the determinants of innovation at 
the city level we turned to an intensive analysis of the individual schools, 
anticipating that, as a rule, the higher the proportion of Black students 
enrolled in a school, the fewer innovations there would be. This was not the 
case. We classified schools into four groups according to the proportion of 
students enrolled who are Black: White schools — schools with less than 20Z 
Black enrollment; White Integrated schools — between 20 and 50% Black enroll- 
ment; Black Integrated schools — between 50 and 80% Black enrollment; and 
Black schools — over 80% Black. Surprisingly, there is no difference between 
these four types of schools in the rate at which they adopt innovations, with 
one important exception: the White Integrated schools have considerably lower 
Innovation rates than the other three types of schools. 

This finding does not explain the difference In innovation rates between 
cltietf with smaller and larger Black populations: not all White Integrated 
schools are located in the more heavily Black cities and innovation rates for 
each type of school — White schools Included — are lower in the more heavily 
Black cities than in the predominately white cities. The explanation must be 
that in the past — before the pressures for change and the availability of 
money — innovations were tmevenly distributed: White schools received the 
necessary funds and implemented the products of educational technology; if 
there was a sizeable proportion of Black students enrolled less Innovation 
took place. The efforts to rectify the more obvious inequalities and provide 
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evidence thereof resulted in a sudden spurt of Innovation In the predominately 
Black schools. The White schools In these cities were surpassed by the White 
schools In the less troubled cities. The legacy of negligence ultimately 
affected every part of the system. But the White Integrated schools were 
Ignored: these schools are often located in ethnic neighborhoods, bordering 
on ghetto areas. No pressures for change emerged from these neighborhoods, in 
part, because the community may have felt that neglect was a small price to 
pay for maintaining a white dominance: attention might have brought with it 
bussing and integration. Also, parents in these comaunities — the silent 
majority — had less access to those in power. While the higher SES white 
parents had links with the central administration, and the Black community had 
its spokesmen, perhaps no one served in such a capacity in these communities. 

This contention that innovation In the White schools represents the 
result of many years' increment » whereas innovation in the Black Integrated 
and Black schools represents a sudden shift in policy in response to pressures 
and new funding, is supported by two additional findings. First, the overall 
quality of innovations adopted in the Black schools is very low: the process 
of Innovation was motivated by the need to provide evidence that change was 
taking place: thus costly, high visibility, high publicity innovations were 
adopted Instead of high quality ones. Second, the expected relationship 
between the socio-economic status of the students and the ntraiber of innova- 
tions adopted appears only among the White schools: among these schools those 
with higher SES students enrolled are more innovative than those with less 
wealthy student enrollments^ Anong the Integrated and Black schools, the 
reverse is t.ue: there is more Innovation in the poorer ghetto schools, the 
schools about which there was the most criticism and concern. 
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These findings about the relationship between innovation and the racial 
composition of the schools surprised us and necessitated a shift in orientation 
and future analysis. It was a while before it became clear that if, in fact, 
the manner in which and the pace at which Innovations were introduced in the 
Black Integrated and Black schools was different than the manner and pace at 
which they were Implemented in the White schools, different school character- 
istics might be related to innovation among the former group than among the 
latter group of schools. The basic question about the determinants of innova- 
tion had to be subdivided: first, what school characteristics are related to 
innovation in all schools; and second, two more questions — what variables 
are important in the Integrated and Black schools, and how do these differ 
(and for what reasons) from the variables that are important in the ^ftiite 
schools. 

The response to the first question is easier and will be reviewed briefly 
here. First, the academic quality of the students enrolled in a school is 
highly related to the rate at which innovations are adopted- Schools with 
average students — based on the principal's estimate — are more innovative 
than schools with below or above average students. This is true in all types 
of schools as classified by the racial composition of the student body. The 
Introduction of an innovation always involves some element of risk: the inno- 
vation may, in fact, be detrimental to learning. School systems do not take 
risks with the above average students whose acceptance in choice colleges is 
crucial to the prestige of t^e system. The low rate of adoption of innovation 
in schools attended by below average students may be because administrators 
have written these students off — they see little possibility for changing 
performance and therefore do not attempt anything novel. This pattern of 
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adoption of innovations occurring most frequently among schools with average 
student bodies has a corollary in the tendency of the innovation of an academic 
subject to be introduced into schools of intermediate prestige, and then to be 
adopted by imitators at adjacent prestige levels. 

The second organizational characteristic which is related to innovation 
in all schools is complexity. Complexity ~ or horizontal differentiation — 
entails the employment of a wide range of staff members who can bring a variety 
of sources of information to bear; this facilitates the awareness of knowledge 
of innovations. At the same time there is evidence in our data that the highly 
complex schools are less likely to adopt those innovations which are difficult 
to Implement. Complexity e^.^enders the adoption of innovation, but it makes 
careftil selection crucial* 

Among the White schools alcne, the characteristics of the teaching staff 

— its organization, relationship with the principal, experience and training 

— are additional important determinants of innovation. White schools are 
essentially stable organizations: innovation occuts gradually and through care- 
ful planning. It is an integral part of these schools and, we suggest, because 
the process is essentially organic, the teaching staff gains a louder voice: a 
highly experienced staff averse to the Introduction of changes which will 
require modification of their teaching techniques can resist them; a well- 
trained staff jealous of its professional status will forestall the adoption 

of innovations which threaten them. When the staff is unchanging, when there 
is a low rate of turnover, there is little innovation. Stability can lead to 
conservatism. 

The teaching staff has little or no voice in the Integrated and Black 
schools. The pressures Impinging on the administration of theje schools, the 
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rush to provide evidence that change was taking place, precluded the ''luxury" 
of acconnnodatlng, or mollifying the staff. A completely different set of fac- 
tors determine which of the Black and Integrated schools adopt a high number 
of Innovations: Innovations were Introduced not necessarily In those schools 
which were most In need of change, but In those In which there was first, the 
most parent Involvement (or pressure for change), and second. In those In 
which, presumably, there was the greatest chance for success; that Is, among 
the Integrated and Black schools It Is those with the best physical facilities, 
the highest teacher-student ratios, the highest student morale that are the 
most innovative. 

In general there Is evidence that organizations under Intense pressure 
for change will adopt Innovations In a different manner than organizations In 
which change Is a slower, more organic process. In the former case change Is 
possible only If there are relatively few obstacles: If the facilities are 
adequate and the morale Is high* But the changes may not stick. If in fact. 
It Is motivated by outside pressure rather than an Internal realization of the 
need for change, then the Innovations adopted are likely to be selected to 
satisfy public demands rather than the educational needs of the clients* Also, 
If the necessary pre-adoptlon steps have not been taken — such as making sure 
that various staff members have agreed to participate — at a later point In 
time the effects of the period may dissipate. This might be particularly true 
In those schools In which change was Imposed on an otherwise Inadequate struc- 
ture, as for Instance, when Innovations were Introduced In lieu of significant 
program changes or improvements In the facilities* 

In those schools In which change Is a slower, more organic process, the 
obstacles mentioned above (facilities, morale) are more easily overcome If the 
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Incentive to change exists at all. However , the participants become more 
Important. Teachers, whose voices are not heard In the Intense climate of 
rapid change, are heard here. A reluctant administration (e.g., one headed 
by an elderly, tenured principal) will not move readily. But the changes that 
take place may be more likely to stick. Since the lack of pressure seems to 
be associated with decentralized administration, more voices may participate 
tk the decision. The changes are not imposed from the top down and once 
approved, they are likely to renaln and become part of the normal operating 
procedure. At the same time, there is always the possibility of stagnation: 
so many people can block change and so much is at stake. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

This research, a fact, raises almost as many questions as it answers. 
First, there is the question about the general izeabllity of our conclusions 
above. We describe change In schools during a specific period as having 
resulted in a different style and pace of adoption in different schools as 
measured by the student body and the external pressures to change. The ques- 
tion is whether our conclusions would apply to any institution under pressure 
to change and/or whether they would apply only (if at all) to organizations 
which are publlcally controlled and highly visible in and of themselves. City 
hospitals, for Instance, when under public scrutiny might demonstrate the same 
style of adoption of innovations as we discussed for the Black and Integrated 
schools. But would prisons or other organizations which are less accessible 
to public scrutiny? Clearly, there is room for further analysis along these 
lines. 
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A second major possibility for future research Is a follov-*up study. 
Since much of our argument Is based on the Idea that there was. In fact, a 
period during which money was available and pressures were present, It would 
be worthwhile to examine what happened after either and/or both of these factors 
disappeared. Federal money is not as easily obtained now as It was In the past; 
the concern In cities Is Inflation and unemployment — not the quality of edu- 
cation, vniat is going on in the schools in these large cities now? Have the 
innovations remained or have they been phased out? Did any meaningful change 
takes place? 

Third, there are questions about the I'Jhite Integrated schools. These 
schools almost uniformly had the lowest rate of innovation, the only exceptions 
being when morale or parent pressure was high. The organizational features 
which were related to innovation among these schools are not so clearly defined 
as for the White, Black Integrated and Black schools. Sometimes they operated 
like the Black schools; sometimes like the White. An Investigation of the 
reasons behind the low rate of change and the forces operating in these schools 
would add much to our understanding of institutions serving blue-collar white 
communities* 

Moving away from the concern with the overall change process and the 
schools as classified by racial composition, there are nxjoerous specific 
questions to be answered, many of which would require a case study analysis 
of process. For Instance, there is a relation between teacher morale and 
innovation. Why? What happens in schools in which there is high teacher 
dissatisfaction that relates to the manner in which change takes place? Sim- 
ilarly, there are unanswered questions about how organizational complexity 
operates as a push to innovation* or how poor physical facilities Impede the 
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adoption of Innovations. This type of question — many of which are indicated 
in the text — needs further study. 
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APPENDIX A 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECO^^DARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OUESTIONIJAIRES 



NASSP UMiGE CITY SCHOOL ST'D\ 
Section k; General School Information 



Name of School 



School Address 



(Street) 



(City) " ~ (State) (Zip) 
Principal's Nane^ 



(Da not write in spaces 1-12) 

School Code Number ^ 

"TTf" 5-^ 7-8 9-10 11-12 



13. Grade levels in school program 



Three-year senior hiph: grades 10-12 ^13.1 

Four-year high school: j^rades 9-12 ^13,2 

Six-year secondary school: grades 7-12 ^13.3 

Two-yer'.r hifh school: grades 11-12 ^13. A 

Other: specify „ — 13 -5 



14. Average daily attendance as a percentage of 
stated legal daily enrollment is 



Less 


than 50% 


14.1 


51 - 


fC% 


14.2 


61 - 


70% 


14.3 


71 - 


80% 


14.4 


81 - 


90% 


14.5 


91 - 


95% 


14.6 


96 - 


100% 


14.7 



15. Student enrollment is basec upon 

a definite attendance area that is eecgraphically contiguous 

an attendance area that is NOT geographically contiguous —Z'l 

competitive examination or other measure cf achievement/a^>ility _15.J 

an attendance area hut with seme opea-enrollment options from ^ 

other areas — ^15* 5 

city-v7ide cpen-enrcllmenU :olicy "^15 '^ 

Other: specify ' . — 
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IC. How iQany different school sessions arc there dui in > the school 
day in terms of the different groups of stu^'cnts that enter anC 
leave the school facilities? 



Only one ^16.1 

2 sessions ^16.2 

3 sessions 1(>.3 

4 sessions ^16.4 

5 or more 16.5 



17. Hew many different xull teachinp periods are there in a school day? 
(Exclude short periods used for administrative purposes.) 



5 cr fewer full poriods 


17.1 


6 full periods 


17.2 


7 full periods 


17.3 


8 full periods 


17.4 


5 full periods 


17.5 


IC full periods 


17.6 


11 full periods 


17.7 


12 full periods 


17.8 


13 or more periods 


17.9 



18. In addition to the diploma given at graduation, does your school 
present each student with a durable record of the program of 
studies pursued at your school and the grades/marks obtained? 

Yes ^18.1 

No 18.2 
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Seccicn r, G^rcral Perscnnel Infornation 



8-1' ^ The nunbtr of full-tir.c certificated cr credent ialed* 

staff mscilers on t"bc school sit« is 8-IC 

11. Also, please chock the appropriate category 
repri^scnting the above figure. 



50 


or fewer 


11-1 


5>1 


- 70 


11.2 


71 


- 50 


11.3 


91 


- 110 


11.4 


111 


- 130 


11.5 


131 


- 15^^' 


ll.C 


151 


- 170 


11.7 


171 


- 190 


11.8 


191 


or more 


11.9 



12-16. VJhat percentage of th*^ rf^rtifiad or credentialed staff, in- 
cluding administrators, have the followinj> coller.iate prep- 
aration? Please circle the proper numeral. 

0-10% 11-20?: 21-5^% 31-4^^ 41-50% 51-C0% 61-70% 71-80% 81^4- 

Less than a 

Bachelor's 1 2 3 4 5 C 7 8 S 12. 
Degree 



Only a Bachelor's 
Degree 

Master's Degree 
or Equivalent 



6 7 8 9 13- 

6 7 8 0 14- 



•rO-Point Degree, 

Diploma or 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 15, 

Equivalent 



Drct ^rate J 
Earned or 
Honorary 



16. 



♦Certified or credentialed personnel includes jCirsons with special 
training: appropriate to stated expected competencies anc does not 
include para-professionals, teacher aides, clerical assistants, lay 
readers or other persons who nay not >-e under contract, are not 
assigned a specific jruup cf students and are not held directly 
accountable by administrators for the aducatioa of youth. 
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17. The pcrccnta'-G cf certif icattl staff raer.bers bofinnin-" their first 
year of professional service in this school, rccar-'.less of previous 
professional service in other schools, is 

_17.1 

_17.3 
_17.4 
_17.5 
_17.6 
_17.7 
_17.8 
41% or mere ^17.9 

18-2A. The percentage of certificated staff members, incluilinp .administrators, 
that is 

C-10% 11-20% 21-30?' 31-A0;f 41-5-% 51-60% 61-7"% 71-80% 81%+ 





5% 


6 - 


10% 


11 - 


15% 


16 - 


20% 


21 - 


25% 


26 - 


30% 


31 - 


35% 


36 - 


40% 



American Indian 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


18 


Caucasian 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


19. 


Nojro 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


20.__ 


Oriental 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


7 


8 


9 


21. 


Puerto Rican 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e 


7 


8 


9 


22._ 


S^-anish American 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


f 


7 


8 


9 


23._ 


Other 

Specify 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




7 


& 


9 


24.__ 


*25. The number of 


fulltine. 


on site. 


contract and 


crcd 


entialed 


instructional 





support personnel , such as curriculun coordinators, assistant principals 
for curriculum, departiPcnt chairiran> librarians, and audio-visual 
specialists is 

^ One or two ^25.1 

^ Three or four ^25.2 

Five or six ^25.3 

Seven '^r eight 25. A 

Nino or ten ^25.5 

Eleven or twelve ^25.6 

Thftteen or fourteen ^25.7 

Fifteen to twenty ^25.8 

Twenty-one or more ^25.9 



^Special off-sitG support personnel who work froiP the central 
system offices will be included in ether aspects of the study. 
Include only cn-sitc personnel in items 25 in'' 26. 
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The nunher of p<.rt-tiDe > on sitfc t contract and credentialc-^ instruc- 
tional support personnel , assigned to assist teachers, such as help- 
ing teachers, part-time departoient heads, is 



One or two 


26.1 


Three or four 


26.2 


Five or six 


2f.3 


Seven or eipht 


26.4 


Nine or ten 


26.5 


Eleven or twelve 


2C.t 


Thirteen or fourteen 


26.7 


Fifteen to twenty 


26.8 


Twenty-one or roore 


26.9 



27-32. What percentage of certificated stsff nembers with a special 

secondary credential, such as designated services credential, pupil 
personnel guidance, administrative, are in the fcllowiur categories 
representing professional services in this school ropardless of 
previous experience in other schools? 



;i-lC% 11-20% 21-30% 3 1-AC% 41-5:% 51-6.)% 51-70% 71-8C% 31%+ 

First Year 
Second Year 

Third Year 12 3 5 t 1 8 5 29, 



123456789 27, 
12345^789 28, 



Fourth or 
Fifth Year 



8 9 30. 



Sixth to 

Tenth Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 31. 



Eleventh Year 
or More 



3 4 5 6 7 8 9 32. 



33. To what extent is the present staff, includinp teachers and all other 
certificated personnel, sufficient in numher tc provide the current 
student body educational experiences appropriate to the tmplemcntatlcn 
of the school curriculum? 

Present numher is greatly adequate 33.1 

Present number is inadequate 33.2 

Present number is adequate ^33.3 

Present number is more than adequate ^33.4 



*Special cff-sitc support personnel who work froia the central 
systec offices will be included in ^ther aspects cf the study. 
Include only on-site personnel in items 25 and 26. 
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34. If the present certificated staff Is insufficient in number to 
implement the schrcl curriculum appropriate to the current 
student body, what percentage Increase do you think would he 
reasonable and appropriate? 



r - ,5% 


34.1 


6 - 


34.2 


11 - 15% 


34.3 


16 - 2n% 


34.4 


21 - 25% 


34.5 


26 - 3^5? 


34.6 


31% or mere 


34.7 



35. .iow nany different adult paraprof cssionals (aides, clerical, 
readers, liaison, etc.) are employed to work directly with 
ycur school? 



C - IC _35-l 

11 - 20 _35.2 

21 - 30 _35.3 

31 - 4C _35.4 

41 - 5r _35.5 

51 - 6^ _35.6 

61 - 7'^ _35.7 
71 or more 35.8 



36. i\ssuning a 40 hour work week, how raany full-tlnc equivalent 
pcsiticns are represented in tho hours allocated tc para- 
prof essicnals? 



.'^ - 5 _36.1 

6 - K _36.2 

11 - 15 _36.3 

16 - 20 ^36.4 

21 - 25 _36.5 

26 - 3^^ ^36.6 

31 or more 36.7 
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Section C: Tcaci.lnc: Personnel 



37. The ratio of classroon teachers to students is 



1 teacher tr 2^ students fewer ^37.1 

1:21 - 1:25 ^37.2 

1:26 - 1:30 _37.3 

1:31 - 1:35 _37.4 

1:35 - 1:40 _37.5 

1:41 or more students ^37.6 

33-43. The percentage of all teachers with a standard or regular credential 
or certificate who are 





0-13% 


11-2C% 


21-30% 


31-A0% 


41-5C% 


51-60% 


^i-yc? 7i-s:'% 


First year teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 a 


Second year teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


7 8 


Third year teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


"7 f> 
/ U 


Fourth or fifth year 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e 


7 8 


Sixth to tenth year 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


Eleventh year or nore 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


7 8 



3 38. 

9 39. 

9 40. 

9 41. 

9 42. 

9 43. 



-49. The percentage of all teachers with a provisional or emergency 
credential or certificate who are 



First year teachers 
Second year teachers 
Third year teachers 
Fourth or fifth year 
Sixth to tenth year 
Eleventh year cr nore 



•10% 


11-20% 


21-30% 


31-4'^Z 


41-5-^ 


51-60% 


61-70% 71-80% 81%+ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 <J 


9 44- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 45. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


-> r, 
1 O 


9 46. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




7 3 


9 47. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 e 


9 48. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 ^ 


9 49- 



50-55. The percentage of all teachers with the following teaching experience, 
including the current year and .ill experience in other schools and 
systems is 



First year teachers 
Second year teachers 
Third year teachers 
Fourth or fifth year 
Sixth tc tenth yeer 
Eleventh year or mere 



■10% 


11-20% 


21-3?% 


31-4^'% 


41-5?% 


51-60% 


61-70% 71-80% 


81Z+ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 P 


9 50. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 o 


9 51- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 52- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 ? 


9 53- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


/ f 


S 54- 


1 


2 




4 


5 


6 


1 ( 


9 55. 
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56. The parcsiiitage of ^11 t-jachers aosifnec to teach outsl'le their niajor 
or minor field is 



0-5% 


56.1 


e - 10% 


56.2 


11 - 15% 


56.3 


16 - 2'?% 


5^.4 


21 - 25% 


56.5 


26 - 30% 


56.6 


31% or more 


56.7 



57. The average yearly teacher tumovor is 



0-5% 


57.1 


6 - 1^% 


57.2 


11 - 15% 


57.3 


16 - 20% 


57.4 


21 - 25% 


57.5 


26 - 3^^% 


57.6 


31% or more 


57.7 



5*1. To what extent is teacher ^'issatisf action or unrest, instead of 
factors such as family, health ''^r further education, reflected 
in the yearly turnover of teachers? 

Little, if at all ^5C.l 

Somewhat, ^ut not major 5B.2 

A major factor ^50.3 



59. The percentage of all r---ichers whr ha^c less than a full schcc^ulc 
of classes in orcc? to devote pr-rt-tiirx to student affairs, such 
as guidance functions, control > attc:ndance, etc., is 



0 - 5% 


59.1 


6 - 10% 


59.2 


11 - 15% 


. 59.3 


16 - 20% 


59.4 


21 - 25% 


59.5 


26 - 3f^% 


59.6 


31% or more 


59.7 



6C. The percentage of all tcacaers who have a full schedule of classes, 
but receive extra-compensation for devoting extra time to student 
affairs, such as ^i^idance functions, control, attendance, etc., is 



- 5% 


6n.i 


6 - 1C% 


60.2 


11 - 15% 


60.3 


16 - 20% 


60.4 


21 - 25% 


60.5 


26 - 30% 


CO. 6 


31?c or acre 


60.7 
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Section D; Administration-Surervision 

61. Kow would ycu characterize your school cn the basis ot the 
sociceconomic conditions of the students enrolled? 

An uppcr-iriddle class school ^fl.l 

A "common man'"' or Icwer-middle and upper-working class school 61.2 

A manual working class school ^fl.3 

A cross-sect icnal school, representative of your whole city 

population — 



il-^^ . Which one or more of the following descriptions are applicable 
to the situation in your school? 

Maintaining order and safety is a major problem 

and requires a large investment of staff time ^62.1 

We have nc more thin the average problem in 

maintaining order and safety ^63.1 

We have no problem maintaining order and safety 

and we do net devote much staff time to it ^64,1 

We need and use special assistance (police, plain 

clothesnen, etc.) tc maintain order and safety ^£5.1 

We have requested but have not received additional 

assistance for maintaining order and safety ^66.1 



:7~^^. Has the practice of gr^^upin^^ ^y ability and/or achievement tended 
to increase cr decrease in your school during the past five years? 
What do you expect in the next five ye^»rs? 

During the past five years, ability/achievement grouping has 

increased ^67.1 

decreased ^67.2 

remained aVout the same 67.3 

not been practiced ^67.4 

During the next five years, ability/achievement grouping 
probably will 

increase 68.1 

decrease ^68.2 

remin about the same ^6C.3 

will not be practiced ^6C.4 
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69. V/hat is the rcle of the principal and his administrative staff 
in the preparation of the budget as it relates tc this school? 

Nothing to do with it;* prepared by the central office 
Make recommendations; tudect is prepared Vy central office 
Plan, recommend and defend specific requests before final 
decisions are made 

y'^. What is the role of the principal and his administrative staff 
in the selection of certified personnel? 

Nothing tc say; assignments are made by central office 
Request staff allocation and accept-reject among the 

candidates recommended by central office 
Request staff allocation, review personnel records, 

interview applicants and recommend for assignment 

the applicants considered qualified 
Employ certified personnel without the direct 

assistance of the central office 



69.1 
_69.2 

69.3 



_7C.l 
^70.2 

7^.3 
70.4 



71-76. With respect to the curriculum of your own school, what is 

your opinion concerning students' ability to select programs 
and courses? Please use the follov/inc^ code for responses. 

1 « Strongly agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Neither agree nor disagree 
A = Disagree 

5 = Disagree strongly 

+ + 
+ + - ■ 



We should have fewer programs of study with their 
related and/or required sequence of courses 

We should develop more progratas of study to provide 
differentiated curriculums for students 

Students should have a greater range of courses 
in the area of constants (required subjects) 

Students should have fewer constants and more 
free electives 

The number of different programs and the combina- 
tion of constants and free electives within them 
is about what it ought to be 

The programs cf study with their constants and 
electives does not need modification, but op- 
tions for independent or directed study should 
be more readily available for students 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



71. 



72. 



73. 



74. 



1 2 3 4 5 75. 



1 2 3 4 5 76. 
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Section E; Stu^^ent Personnel Services 



8-9. The nuirher of full-time ccunselcrs on the staff is -^-/S 

1T--11. The number of different part-tiria counselors is ^lC/11 

12-13. The full-time equivalency of all part-tine counselors is ^12/13 

14-15. The number of full-time counselors with proper credentials is ^14/15 

16. The ratio of ccunselcrs to students is 



One counselor per 195 


or fewer 


students 


16. 1 


1:200 


- 299 




If .2 


l:3nn 


- 399 




16.3 




- 499 




16. A 


1:500 


- 599 




16.5 




- 69S 




16.6 


1:700 


or more 


students 


16.7 



17-25. What practices do you think would nc;st improve the effectiveness 
of the counseling program in your school? 

Please use the following code for your responses. 

1 » Very si?5riif leant positive effect 

2 = Significr.nt positive effect 

3 a Neither a positive nor a negative effect 

4 = Sic?nificant nej?ative effect 

5 « Very ei^.nificant negative effect 

+ + - 
+ + - - - 

To decrease the number of students per counselor 
To provide additional clerical help 
To have ONLY full-time counselors 
Tc adjust salaries commensurate with tjork 
assignments 

To assign counselors to families rather than 
to studer^ts 

Tc assign more paraprofessionals for informal 

work with students 
To incorporate personnel from ether agencies in 

school prograr. for on-site assistance 
To alloc rti'te increased staff tine to evening hours 

for closer home --school relations 
Other 



i ^ J H -> 

1 2 3 4 5 18. 

1 2 3 4 5 19. 

1 2 3 4 5 2n._ 

1 2 3 4 5 21._ 

1 2 3 4 5 22._ 

1 2 3 4 5 23._ 

1 2 3 4 5 24.„ 

1 2 3 4 5 25._ 
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26. Does your schccl employ a full-time ncn-tcaching nurse? 

Yes _26.1 
No 26.2 



27. The average daily case load per pcrsrn rn the school nursing staff Is 



20 - 40 


27.1 


41 - 60 


27.2 


61 - Of 


27.3 


Bl - 100 


27.4 


I'^l or more 


27.5 



Specialists available to students as part of the 
student personm 1 program Is 



Full-tiip.e Part-time On call or 



Psychologist 
Speech therapist 
Audiometrist 
Heme counselor or 

social worker 
Psychiatrist 

33-35. What percentage of the parent s/c;uardians of students are 
directly involved in at least one formal conference with 
a counselor sometime during the school year? 

0-10% 11-20% 21-30% 31-40% 41-50% 51-^-0% 61-70% 71-80% 81%+ 



site 


on site 


by referral 


None 




1 


2 


3 


4 


28. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


29.' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


30. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


31. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


32. 



Students 

Grade 10 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 0 33._ 

Grade 11 1 2 3 4 5 f 7 8 9 34._ 

Grade 12 I 2 3 4 5 f 7 C 9 35._ 

36--3S. Wh-'t :erccnt?if€: '^f counseling: time is devrte'" to the follcwinc activiti 

O-l'-X 11-20% 2 1-3C% 31-40% 41-50% 51% 

Discipline 1 2 

Educational guidance 1 2 

Vocational guidance 1 2 

Guidance -related clerical tasks 1 2 



3 4 5 <^ 36. 

3 4 5 6 37. 

3 4 5 6 30. 

3 4 5 6 39. 
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4'^-44. Eow many non-school er.^loyees representing other agencies mciCt with 
students in sessions arranged hy the school to discuss career dcvol* 
opment, such as employment, continuing education^ military service, 
etc.? 





1-5 


6-lC 


11-15 


16-2C 


21-25 


26 or 


4-year colleges 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2-year colleges 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


military service 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


special training 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




business/ industry 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


f 



4r.. 

41.' 

42. 

43. 

44. 



45. A graduate f''llow-up survey is conducted by your school 



Not at all ^45.1 

First year after graduation only for all classes 45.2 

First year after graduation only on a periodic basis 45.3 

For more than one year for all classes 45.4 

For more than one year for some classes 45.5 

Yes, but some other pattern followed 45.6 



46-52. Is the. follwing information included in the follow-up 
survey of students? 



YES 



NO 



Number enrolled in 4-year colleges 
Number enrolled in 2-year colleges 
Number enrolled in special training 
Number in military service 
Number in non-milit. employment 
Number married 

Number not continuing education nor employed 



_45.1 
_47.1 
4^.1 
49.1 
V.l 
51.1 
52.1 



46.2 
'47.2 
'40.2 
'49.2 
~5n.2 
'51.2 
'52.2 
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Section F: Studcrt Enrollmerit, Attendance and records 



'-14. The percentage of student pcirulation enrolled as of October 1, 1958 was 





-1'.% 


11-20% 


21-3?% 


31-4 :% 


41-50% 


51-f:% 6l-7r.% 71-80% 


O t cy 1 

ol%+ 




Araerican Indian 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 0 




O. 


Caucasian 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 8 


9 


5. 


Ne,;rr 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 r 


r. 
^ 


in. 


Oriental 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 0 


9 


11. 


Puerto uican 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 0 


9 


12. 


Spanish American 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 0 


9 


13.- 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 8 


0 




Specify 


















15-21. The perccntap.c of the student porulaticn enrolled in the 1960- 


61 




school year was 
















-10% 


11-2"% 


21-3 % 


31-4"% 


41-50% 


51-60% 61-70% 71-«0^ 


81%+ 




American Indian 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 ^ 


9 


15. 


Caucasian 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 0 


9 


16. 


Negro 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 8 


9 


17. 


Oriental 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 P 


9 


18. 


Puerto Rican 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 8 




19. 


Spanish American 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7". 


9 


20. 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 1' 


0 


21. 



Specify 



22. The percentage of students in the class of 1968 that enterec' the first year 

of your school's program (grade 9 or l*") but transferred to another school is 



- 5% ^22.1 

6 -10% ^22.2 

11 - 15% _22.3 

16 - 20.? ^22.4 

21 - 25% _22.5 

26 - 3<"^' 22.6 

31% or more 22.7 



23. The percentage cf students who enrolled at some time in the class of 
I'jlC whom you later classified as drcpouts is 



0-5% 


23.1 


6 - 10% 


23.2 


11 - 15% 


23.3 


16 - 20% 


23.4 


21 - 25% 


23.5 


26 - 30% 


23.6 


31% or more 


23.7 
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24. The porcunta'^c of seniors in the ISO" Rrac'uatinp clasc that conplcted 
one year cr less of the scccndary school rro:^rarc it your school is 



' - 5% 


24.1 


f - 107 


24.2 


11 - 15^ 


24.3 


ic - 2r% 


24.4 


21 - 257 


24.5 


26 - 3^^ 


24.6 


313? or tnrre 


24.7 



25. 



The percentage of an average entering: clacs (rrade 9 cr 1^) enrolled 
in courses assuneci to expectec? by 4-year colleges of students 
applying for freshnan adciissicns is 



;^ - V^l 


25.1 


11 - 2 % 


25.2 


21 - 3r% 


25.3 


31 - 4"% 


25.4 


41 - 5^7 


25.5 


51 - 607 


25.6 


61 - 7C% 


25.7 


71% or core 


25.G 



26. 



The average absenteeien on £ day preceding an extended vacation or 
holiday is 



0 - 10% 
11 - 157 
16 - 2^% 
21 - 257 

26% or tnorc 



26.1 
"26.2 
"26.3 
"26.4 
"26.5 



27. The percentage of the student population properly described as 
hfcinc educationally pifted is 



properly descril^ed as educable rontally retarded is 



0 - 57 


27.1 


6 - 107 


27.2 


11 - 157 


27.3 


16 - 2"^% 


27.4 


21 - 257 


27.5 


26 - 307 


27.6 


31% or more 


_27.7 


r 




0-57 


2C.1 


6 - 107 


2r.2 


11 - 157 


2P..3 


16 - 20% 


2r.4 


21 - 257 


2P..5 


26 - 30% 


2r.f 


317 cr rore 


2r..7 
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25. The perccntar^ cf the student p'T^l^ticn that sroaks 
Er.rlish ^^8 a seconc' Inn'ucro is 





29.1 


11 - 207 


25.2 


21 - 3-Z 


22.3 


31 - 


2S.4 


41 - 5^% 


25.5 


51? or norc 


2S.f 



3^». The percentage of the schocl porulation havinr physical c'.isaT-ilities 
renuirinc special mec'ical an^/cr education attention is 

- - 5% _3^'.l 

r- - ir% 3^ .2 

11 - 15% _3^.3 

1^ - 2^% ^3C.4 

21 - 25% „3' .5 
2fZ or cere 3'".f- 



31. The percentage of the entering- class (:*rade 9 cr l"^) that would 
le consi'-lered seriously '"ij:iadvantar:e< sociceccncziicGlly, using 
$2^^'^^ to $3 .0 annual irccrc or ccuparable criteria. Is 



11 - 

21 - 
31 - 
41 - 
51 - 
fl - 
71% 



T7. 
4T 
5^5? 
r% 

or D^^rc 



31.1 
'31.2 

31.3 
"31.4 
"31.5 

31.6 
"31.7 

31.? 



32. The pcrcentast cf the entering' class (sraOt S cr l"") 
that is 2 years or ccro rotarrle:^. in rcarlinr- is 



r _ 




11 - 


2^% 


21 - 


y% 


31 - 




41 - 




51 - 


en% 


CI - 





IVl --^r core 



32.1 
"32.2 
~32.3 
"32.4 
"32.5 
'32. C 
'32.7 
~32.r 



33. The schocl s student pc'Fulation is 



ERIC 



Fewer than 


\^^'^\ 


33.1 




1499 


33.2 


150^ - 


1999 


33.3 




2499 


33.4 


2 son . 


2999 


33.5 




3495 


33. f 


35-- • 


3999 


33.7 




4499 


33. r 


45^0 or r.rrc 


33.9 
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Sccticn G> Ir.structlcnal rroprain 



. LggcxI uron the upper four yor.rs cf secondary schc^linc, rcfar<Ucs6 
of the grade cr:;ani2ation cf ycur school, are the f^llowinf stated* 
as ninlTvun rcquirGtr.Gnts for [^rrac'.uation? 

YES NO 

Four years of Enrlish or it*: equivalent S.l ^3,2 

Three years of sccial-l ehavioral sciences 

(history and/cr social stu-iies) 9.1 S.2 

Cr*e year of nather.rtics ^I'^.l 1''.2 

One year cf science ^11.1 ^11.2 

Included in your sch.'^ol's ^rac'.uati'-^n rcnuircr.ents 1 asec* upcn r. four year 
procran, arc there at least SEVEI: options for free clectives or prorroir. 
variables for each stuflent, excluding* physical education? 

Yes ^12 . 1 

Ho ^12.2 

Is the curriculum sc organized that studcnte can rove fror one propran 
of studies to another without tiajor difficulty, e-^'^f ccrnerical studies 
to total acac'cnic? 

Yes _13.1 
I-Io _13.2 

19, Listed below are factors that mir.ht !e taken into consideration in 
the t'roupinj: of students for instructional purposes. In the spaces 
the lower rl^.ht, please Indicate the three factors that are n^-st 
frequently user' in your scho'^l. 

1. Chrcnrdo.^.ical ape cf student 

2. JndfTnent ^f provi'^us teachers 

3. Marks in previ' us prof'rar. -^f studies 

4. Parental preferences 

5. Success or failure in specific previous courses 
€• Scrres cn achicverient test 

7. Scores on verhrl ability nr reading tests 

S. Social maturity ^^f student 

D. Vocational objective rf student 

10. Other factor; plersc specify 



Most frequent 14-15._ 
Enter no. fron c^^^.^,: 'If-l7- 

above list ^^^^ 18-15-^ 

Reneuial laneuar^e arts skills trainln^ is offeree! for tenth f^raders? 

Yes _20.1 
Mo 20.2 



If rCiiTsGtinl Irn-uri'^o -^rts skills tr-^inin'^ is ^fforc*/ f^r tenth 
f r'J.ers, what i",.rccntrf>> • f the tenth prf»/c. is tnr^lle:^? 

K^t : ffcrer' at any •-rn-'c level ^21.1 

Cffcrc!, ^ut n' t at ^rac'c ten 21.2 

" l^y -rat'c ton onrolle'' ^21.3 

11 - Z'?? r-rnclG ten cnrr Her' ^21. A 

21 - -raO.c ten enrolled. ^21.5 

31 - ^raoe ten enrollc'^ ^21. 

41 - 5?? ?>ra'^e ten enrolled ^21.7 

517 ui'^rc '.^rrtCa ten enrrlle-' ^21. C 

Is "advanced" ' b nrrs'* Fndish -ffered at your school? Is it cffere*! 

f^r tenth £,raJers? If s^, vhat -crcontare of tha tenth prn "Ic is enrolled? 

V^t ^ffere^' nt any pra-'e level ^22.1 

Offcre'l, >ut net at rradc ten ^22.2 

0 " 1?7 crade ten enrolled ^22.3 

11 - 2C7 '-rac'e ten enr^llce ^22.4 

21 3?7 -r?de ten enr'^lled _22.5 

31 - 4r7 r^radc ten enrolled 22. r 

41 - 5C/: -rade ten enrolled ^22.7 

517 r ncre '-rade ten enrolled ^22.? 



35. Miich cf the foll^winfj frrcirr l^.n^uares are coffered in y^ur school? 

YES NO 



Chinese 


23.1 


23.2 


French 


2A.1 


2A .2 


Gerr.an 


25.1 


25-2 


lic'rcw 


2r.i 


K .1 


Italian 


27.1 


11.1 


Lntin 


2f'.l 


IXi.l 


Polish 


29.1 


l').l 


Russian 


3".l 


y..i 


S'^anish 


31.1 


31-2 


Swahili 


32.1 


32-2 


Other :. 






Specify 




33 1 



34.1 



35.1 



H^w mny different fcreifn Inr.guaf^s p.re cfferef^ at the first 
year "r ' ef;-inninj; level? 



Vnne 


3r.i 


One 


3f .2 




3''^. 3 


Three 


3C.4 


Four 


y .5 


Five or nrre 
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37. b>v z:any .liffcrent t^rel^n ].-nruarv^s nr. rffcrof* at t^o f -.urth year 





''7.1 


One 


37.2 


Tv'.-. 


37.3 


Threc 


37.4 


Four 


37.5 


Five ""r tP'^re 


37.^ 



31. V'hnt ftrccntaco '■f stu.^ents In an avcr^.re rrn/uatin'^ cl^ss successfully 
crr.;>lctt the frurth yuar or hirh c^nrctcncy level of a frrcirr lanj>u^re? 





5% 


3C.1 


p - 


i";< 


3C.2 


11 - 




3r.3 


21 - 




3C.4 


31 - 




30.5 


m - 






5U. -r r 




33.7 



S:*. Is rhysical cc.ucatirn fr>r the -hysically disa' lo^ offeree' at y-ur 
sch' .l? If sc, what -erccntap/e cf the stu'f'ent ' rdy <s enrolled? 

Trt offered at this school 32.1 

- 5a '-f students onrolied 39.2 

f - 1^7 ; f students cnrolle-.^ 3C.3 

11 - 157 of students onrcllc' 3S.4 

1^ " 2'V rf stu:*cnts enrrllc ' 3S.5 

21'' "r n'^rc stur'cnts err'"lle<' 3?.^ 



4"*. Is instructi-n in Cnflish as a soccnd lanrui-:^ -ffc^re-.' at y-ur schrcl? 
In It ^fftr^c- f-r tenth prad^rs? If sr, T.^hat pcrcenta'^c '-f tenth 
crav'ers is enrolled? 

Wt rffcrcd at any pradti level 40.1 

Offered, '^ut not at rrade ten ^40.2 

^ - 57 '^^rado ten enrolled ^AO.3 

f - V7. rrade ten enrolled ^4 '^.4 

11 - 2^'7r '>rade ten enrolled ^4'^.5 

21 - -radc ten enrolled 

31 - ^/)7 -^rade ten enrolled ^4^.7 

41 - 5'"% -rade ten enrolled 4'\8 

51? --r r.cre -^rade ten enr<^llcd ^4^.9 

41. Is an acceleration -^rorrar ir^ cooreratirn with local colleres and 
universities offered in y iir sch-^il not advanced: placei^ent 
courses? If S'-, what i.ercentape of stiu^ents in an avera^^e erad- 
uatinf class receive coll(. e credit while still in hirh school? 
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t rffcrtc at this school 


41. i 


^ - 57 


41.2 


f - 


41.3 


11 - \y/ 


41.4 


ir - 2 '^•7 


41.5 


21 - 


41. r 


2'7 or core 


41.7 



Dc caf le students ^erfrrr in dr. cr^-inized tutorial propran in sonc 
rclc siirilar tc that of a teacher ait.c cither in in^UviJual rr small 
?rour situaticns? If v;hat rercentafc cf the student ^ocly rarti- 
ci;v.tc as tutors frr students your school? 

rot ^rcvi^'cJ iii this school ^2.1 

4 - ^? _42.3 
7 - i:^% _42.4 
117 .-^r rrrc 42.5 



Arc students in yrur school enrollo<" in an Uf^-^art' Tcund ^rorrar?? 
If sc , vhat [crcont-^pe of the sturcnt ' cdy is enrolled? 

No such '^rorrao exists ^43.1 

- 3% _43.2 

4 • C% _43.3 

7 - ir.y _43.4 
IIZ '^r noro 43.5 



To what extent docs the instructi-^nal ^ropran include imtcrials 
(tcxt'o^ksj filr.s, etc.) that reflect the cultural ^nckprounds 
and the tnvirr-nnental context of various t:thnic anr' cultural 
rroutS that clearly exist in the iVnerican sccjcty? 

Little, if any ^^4.1 

In a few special courses 44.2 

In wny different courses 44,3 

Sorewhat in rr;<^st courses 44.4 

In rrractically all cr.urses ^4.5 

4^. Gener^.lly speaking, the curriculur. is crranizcd in one of tv^o ways: 
(1) 'y separate subjects, or (2) !y *road fields which inclu'^c 
several suhjects, e.>:., separate courses in history and f'eo':rarhy 
vs- social studies clashes cor^ ininj> history and ?co^raphy; separate 
classes in art, p.usic and literature vs. humnities classes. 

I/hat is the tr^.nd of practice in your school? Check ONE reply for 
E/XH five year period. 

Durinr past Expected durinp 
five years next five years 



a- Chanpes chiefly in the direction 
of sinplino out distinct subjects 
from hroad fields 45.1 

' . Chanrcs chiefly in th^^ lirection 
of com? ininr separate sub jects 
into ^road fields 45.2 



c. No marked chanoes in either 
direction 



45.3 



4^3 
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47-4:. In classroom instruction t:.o tuachor may rrovitle cUroct cx^^cricnces or 
relate to stuc'xnts* exfcricnces and thor nnve towards abstract ,^'^^-ncrali 
zations (inc^uctive) or he ray ^:*-in v/ith the abstract statements of the 
su\icct TT-attor an^ attor'-t to rolatr tho content to the daily lives of 
the students. 

'Th-}t is the trcn-' in instructirrrl strateoios in your school? CAvo 
^VE rf^ply for EACH five year ^cr5c<^^ 

Purine past Fx'^ectO'-' ('urine 
fiVi years next five years 



a. Changes chiefly in the r'irc.ction 
of startinf* ^'ith r'aily life ox- 
pericnces or 'llrcct e:oerir.nccs 

orc^nnizec' ?y the school 47.1 ^'^.1 

^. Chanres chiefly in th:: '-'irectior 
of startinr with abstract stntc— 
itcnts that arc relate'^ tn --.rsona] 

experiences of stuc'ents 47.2 -i^*2 

c. ^?rkec? chanc^'^s in either 

direction ^7-3 4r.3 

49. Repi^rdless of thf- stratery or th'^: nation with which rho teacber he^iins 
instruction, to what extent ('c t^achcrrs effectively relate ahstract 
stJ»t^-cntc of su' ject matter to the personal r^x^eriencos of '^tu^ents? 

Most teachers effectively relate suliect 

ratter f^nd r-erscnal experiences r^" students 45.1 

The r^niority of teachers so effectively 4^'. 2 

Only sonii teachers <^o so ^effectively 49.3 

Most teachers do not do s^ effectively 49.4 

5^. Are coorerative work exrerienco rrocrarp, jointly soonsoret- '-y the school 
an'? local businesses, of ft red at your school? If so, what oercontare of 
•uhe eleventh and twelfth c^rado students ^?*rtici^atc? 



rot nfferc' 


5".l 


^ - 57 


5^.2 


_ ii^7 


5f^.3 


11 - 15% 


5'^. A 


ir - IV 


5'^^.5 


21 - 25?: 




K7 or FCre 
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51~5<^. Is occuT^aticnrl ec'ucg.tion for 1r* entrv skills in the followinr 
areas offered at your school? 





YFF 


NO 




•Vc-ricultur-^/horticulturr. 


51.1 


53 


.2 


rusiness/coninerical 


52.1 


52 


.2 


'^i9tr'''"utive occupitinns 


53.1 


53 


,2 


In'''.ustri?.l occufJticns 


54.1 


5^- 


.2 


Health 


55.1 


55 


.2 


Hone FconoF.ics 


5^.1 


5^ 


.2 



57, The rerccnta^e of stiu^ents in prades eleven and tv^nlve partlciratinr 
in the nccu')ationfy_ education proeraip is 





- l "^^ 


57.] 


11 


- 2'^? 


57.2 


21 


- 3'^7 


57.3 


31 


- 


57.4 




- 5*^7 


57.5 


51 




57.^ 


^1 


- 7T'' 


57.7 


71 


- r""7 


57. r 


17 - 


r i^orc 


57." 
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5c '^7. Given the specific current stu-'^Gnt ropul-tion nf your schorl, what 
priority do the followir'- roals hpvo witV- ros^cct tr the all<^ca- 
tion of tir.G, physical r.nc! hu^an resources? Please use the fol- 
Icwin?^ code for responses. 

1 = 'icceivcs nrip.^ry ^'^ttcnti^n in this school 

2 = Receives irore than ''.vcra^o attention 

3 = Receives aver ape attention 

4 = Receives lees than averar^e attention 

5 = Receives alrost no attent5.r»n 





+ 








- 






+ 


+ 










A':*a[ ta^ ility to a chanpinr world 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


58. 


Oevelorpent of cultural apprec5at:J^ns> 














c.r., nature, music, drana, architecture 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5^. 


Developnent of sound roral an', spiritual values 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Developrnent of positive self-concert and a 














facility for rood huran relations 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


fl. 


Acouisitjon of >nsic skills, c.^.^ rcadlnp, 














writin<^', coirputinr 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Understandinr the values inherent in the 












r-3. 


American way of life 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Physical fitness 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


''-4. 


Acauisition of ^asic knculed^'-i 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


"5. 


Development of the skills and practice of 












r-e^. 


critical intellectual innuiry 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Traininp In the technical skills to run the 














councry and/or develcnrcnt of appropriate 














talents, e.f., enrinecrine, scientific. 














industrial 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(^7. 



To what extent has the set of priorities for your school changed 
within the past fdve years? 

To a very preat extent OP.i 

To a prec u extent ^0.2 

To sore extent ^? .3 

Very little or not nuch ''CA 

AlnoFt not at all ^^'.5 
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Section V' Student Activity Proqran 



Is a (lenocrcitic student fovernrent crcar.izrtdon oraration?il at your school? 
If sOj v;hat is the basis upon which cr-uncil-assnriMy men> orshir is f'crif'e'^.' 



Student I'overnpcnt not operational ft this school 
Council conposec' of officials of other stuc'ent 

orpanizations 
Council t".enlers elected homeroonis or similar 

or.c'anizptional units 
Council mer'-ers eloctcf' at-larfe total school 
Council rier' ers elected W fra''.c levels 
Ci^uncil mcir^^ers pf'p'^intcd '-y selection connittec 
Council rnen'-ers neither olected nor appointed 
Other , pleasf sp;?cifv 



C.2 
.9.3 



3-19. To what extent ire th^ followinr tyres of activities off.'^rad and to vhat 
extent are they under the direction of students? ^lease use the follow- 
int' co''e for responses. 

1 = Ho t -irovided in student activity f^roorairi 

2 » Provided in profrar^ but not under student direction 

3 = Extensive nrcran under student direction 

4 = Mod er?t-i rrorrar. under student direction 

5 = Linited proprT^. under stu-^cnt direction 



tlon-interscholastic sports, intrapur^ls 

Forums, synposia, debates 

Social events 

Awards, conpetitions 

Assem^ ly proprams 

Clu^ activities, interest prours 

Service ]:rojects benefitting stu<'c;nts 

Service projects ^enefittinp crrr.unity 

I'uMicatirns 

Selective;, honor orpanizations 
Grado.-level caT inets/councll s 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
J 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 


5 


.0. 


4 


5 


10. 


4 


5 


11. 


4 


5 


12. 


4 


5 


13. 


L 


5 


1^-. 


4 


5 


15. 


4 


5 


ir. 


4 


5 


17. 


4 


5 


le. 


4 


5 





^Jhat percentage of the total stu<'cr.t ^or^y ^;^rt'f c-tr-'^tes in -^t least 
one asrect of the student activity ^rc^ran^? 





- 1^7 - 


2^ . I 


11 


- ^^7 


21.2 


31 


- 5''^7 


2'^. 3 


51 


- 7'"7 


2'^.4 


or 


Fore 


2^.5 



21. Part Ici'^at ion in stu'ent activities ' - stii'cpts whr ?rc ocononlcally dis- 
advantaped ($2T^-$3""'' annual farily incor.c or co:?rarable criteria) is 



ERIC 



Greater than thft by stu'.'cnts with hipher family incri"e 
Ah out the same 

Less than that ^y students v;ith higher fanily incoire 



21.1 
'21.2 
21.3 
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22-31. Durinp tho past t!70 scho'^1 yo'^rr. hns thorc ' rcr a conflict rituatirn 
involvinr tv7o or rorc proufs (stiu^cnts-scbool •*>f f -^cia] s) v^tb orposinr 
'^cints of vio^' that ranulrx.M^ rcsolutirn? 

Yes _22.1 
No ^22.2 

Tf "yes* v'hich of th{'^ followlpr factors uere involve'^? 
If "no' v^bich of the follcvin^^ factors you anticirato 
as jro^r^lc if guch a situati'^n ohoulc' dcvelor>? 





yr? 






Physical confrontation nnonf' stuc'ents In tho school 


23 


.1 


_23.2 


Physical confrontation '"otwocr stuc'cnts Pnd sono 








r.enl er of tho school staff 


2A 


.1 


24.2 


Moderate danarfi to physical facilities of the school 


_25 


.1 


_25.2 


Disrurticn of tho school's instruction rrorrar for 








half a school f'ay or rmrc: 




.1 


_2f .2 


Student strike r>r other forr of roFusal to enter 








classroons for instruction 


27 


.1 


27.2 


Picketinr r.r protest narchc?; 'urinr the school day 




.1 


_2r..2 


Surnrrt r^f stv/'ents ' y nore thar. -"t-c ri^*^' er of the 








school staff in a role other t^nn c^ncilJ.atory 




.1 


_29.2 


Particif ati'^n/lnvolvepfint ^y -^^rc than one-half of 








the student ' r-iy 




.1 


3'^. 2 


Support rf students ' y adults ^^th^.r than narents 


_31 


.1 


_31.2 



3^-^'^. If student activism has T.cen evident, what vT^rr the concerns or issues 
cxDressGcI hy stu^lcnts In the conflict situation? If conflict ^as not 
^een evi-!ent, what do you anticipate .?s nro^a^le corcerns or issues. 
Please use the f'^ilowinr code for rcsronses. 

1 = Not a stuc^ent exnresscc^ concern/issue or not anticirater^ 

2 = A prirary concern/issue exprcsserl Ty students or anticipate:' 

3 = A secondary concern/issue exprosser^ ^y students or anticipated 

National social policy: Vit^tnan xv\ar. poverty, uner^loy^ent 
ST>ecial non-acader.ic rrovisions for cthnic/ninori ty rroups: 

soul food, riack lounpes, '^alcolr X ncr^orirl 
Dress-arpearancc codes: hrlr Icnpth, African, nini-skirts 
Speech and ">ress: underrround pu'^ 15 cations, arr^ ^ands, 

1 uttonSj censorship 
Teaching an'^ learninp process' racist teachers, tracking, 

classroon f omn.! ities 
Curriculur. content: sex educatirn, ""vahili, "lack studies 
Student personnel services* detention halls, puidanct' 

services, rerulaticns for tardiness 
Student relationship's: v/hite chcerlca^-crs, sepro'^ate^^ 

social events 

Ideology- Tlock Is "eautiful, /-^oric-^ is ^militaristic, 
white racisD 



] 2 3 32. 

12 3 33. 

1 2 3 34.' 

1 2 3 35.^ 

1 2 3 3r^. 

1 2 3 37.' 

1 2 3 39>. 

12 3 30. 

12 3 4^. 
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If student unrcst/^ctivisaj. has l ecn evident , w^at vctq th? responses 
in the situation and vjhat was the rnallzed effect each? 



If student unrest h as not ^ een cv i djyit > vhat responses do you anti- 
ciDate as > einp apT^rorriate pnd vh^»t cff.:-:ct rio you '-clievc such actions 
will hr-jve in co^tri^utinp to the resolution of conflict? rioase use 
the fcllovinp code for ycur responses. 

1 Not involved in our situation or not anticipated 

2 =5 Significant positive effect in resolving couflict realizf-d 

or anticipated 

3 = Neutral effect in resolving conflict realized or anticipated 

4 = Significant nepativ"? effect in resolving conflict rerlized or 

?.nticipated 

•f 



Spcci^'^l rolicr. assistance for schools prounds/ 



facilities rsnuested an-'^/or ^>ssic^ncd 


1 


2 


3 


•4 


41. 


LarpG prou*^ asscn! ly of studerts initiated } y 












school officials 


1 


2 


3 


6. 


42. 


Forrai crcetinps ^etv7een student rc^res'^.ntativos an-'' 












prinic^^] or his delegated representatives 


1 


2 


3 


4 


43. 


Fonpal ircetines Setwecn student reproscntativcs and 












supcrint<':indent or dclepatcd cf^ntral office personnel 


1 


2 


3 


4 


44. 


Mutually acceptable sipned stater.«2nt/3pree!"ent ^ctween 












students and school officials 


1 


2 


3 


4 


45. 


Suspension of one '^r ii^orc involve'^ students 


1 


? 


3 


4 


4f . 


Foriral civil charpes filed ap'^inst one or more students 


1 


2 


3 


ii 


47. 


Creation of new channel of corrr'uni cation invclvinp 












students and school sta^f 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4C. 


Resignation and/or reassienncnt of one or nore nenVers 












of local school staff 


1 


2 


3 


4 


45. 


Rcassipnnent of students to ^ther -^roftrar^s and/or 












other schools 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Snail proup students-faculty disctinr^ions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


53. 


Court suit filed apainst school officials 


1 


2 


3 


4 


52. 


New school rcoulaMons pnd/or student personnel 












procedures 


] 




3 


4 


53. 


New course offerinp(s) and/or sip^ificant curriculuT" 












p>odif icaticn/revisions 


] 


2 


3 




54. 


Increased direct discussionf: ^etwcun comnunity adults 












and school officials 


] 


2 


1 


4 


55. 



5^^ To v^hat extent do student or^^aniz^tions aid in naintaininp order 
an*^ discipline in school and at school-sponsored activities? 

rtudent orpanixnticns a t-reat bclr» ^5r ,1 

Provide average assistance and mepx 

with moderate success -2 

Attempt to heln. Vut relatively ineffective ^5^,3 

Offer little or nr help 
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Section I: fcho^ l-Conipunitv ndatlons 



8-14. To what extent ere lay necrlc from the cnnnunity involvfif^ in activities 
conducted the school? Tlerse use the followinp code. 

1 =: Very frequently or frerurntly 

2 = Sometimes 

3 = JTever or almost never 

Over-aii educational planning for this school 
Advisers for special instructional propratns 

(cooperative work experience, vocational) 
Planninf and/or supervisinr suppleoentary 

educational experiences for students 
Over-all evaluation of this school's rrorram 
Planninp and/or supervisinr ispects of this 

school's student activity rrorrai" 
Occupational inf ormation/planninp conferences 
Career development progrars invrlvin*^ teaching 

assistance with increasinf" rcs'^onsr- ilitles 

15, Civic and community orpanizations utilize the school as a meeting 
nlace for entertainment, recreation, si-ecial reetlnps 





+ 






+ 








1 


2 


3 




1 


1 


3 


J • 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


11. 


1 


2 


3 


12. 


1 


2 


3 


13. 


1 


2 


3 


14. 



rot at all 15.1 

Several times a year ^15.2 

Ahout once a inonth ^15.3 

Several tiroes a ironth ^15.4 

At least once a week ^15.5 



The attendance at parent-teacher functions concerned with the proprvitn of 
this school hy parents of students with helow-averape school records is 



Less than that of p.-^rents '^f students with 
average or a^ove-a^^cra^e records 

/Hout the same as that of parents? of students 
with averafxe or al^cve-averape records 

!lore than that of parents of students with 
averape or a^ovc-^^vcraf e records 



^16.1 
16.3 



17. The attendance at ^arent-teacher functions of parents who are seriously 
econonically disac'vantaped ($2^'"-$3^'^'^ annual income or comraralle 
criteria) is 



Less than that "»f parents v^ith additional incone 

A? out the sane as that cf --^^rcnts with additional 
incone 

More than that of narents with additional incone 



17,1 

17,2 
'*17.3 
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1'''-. VcX'j nany local staff ^-er^' ors -^r- rVosifnatet' t'> n school-coTnpunity liaison 
role? (Consider only ccr-^ensritec" tirre in terms of fuJl-time enuivalftnts. ) 



None 
One 

Three 
Four 

Five or port„ 



l?.l 

\r . 3 
"is.« 

18.5 

"le..^ 



I.' 32. Various neans nay >c used for corrnunicatiors ^etvocn schools anf^ their 
ccHT^unities. '"h^t T?eans ar- aV'-^il.Vle to vour school? ^•'hich ores are 
use. ?nJ vhat is the effectiveness of their use? Pleis'^- use the <'o]lo»^- 
inp code* for your resi'onses. 

1 = Unavailable or not oxistinc 

2 = Available, 'ut not curror^tlv usjJ 

3 = Used Tzith sipp5fic.int positive: effect 

A = Tlscd T'ith r.cd?rate or nu'-stiona^ 1.^ nrsitivc effect 
5 = Used x^Tith -ro^a'-le cr definite nc^atlvo effoct 



Local radio 

Local television 

Local and/or ^cneral news:>a''^ r'^ 

Matcri^^ls ^rci^arx^d avA ru'^ lishc/* 

school ^crconnol 
Ferson-^l cor tacts cn schrnl ^it^ 

initirt'^d ' y school rerr.^nn, 1 
Fersonrl ccntpxts off school site 
Perscnr,! contacts off school sit: 

hy students 
^uMic=itirriS ^y students 
Community la^^r^cn at faculty scusslr-is 
^Vocationally oriented stu'^-^ tr^.-^r. into 

the cornunity 
Cultur-^lly cricntc-' stuHy trirs into 

the corrunity 
Larr?c rroup asseH lies invlvir'" 

rc^rtscntitivcG of coir^unity 
C'^HTTiunity resource ^erson? invito^ 

into clr.ssroon>s 
Other ^lease specify 



2 


2 


3 




5 


1'^. 


1 


2 


3 




5 




1 


2 


3 


L 


5 


2.1 ._ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


22. 


1 


7 


3 


/. 


5 


2?. 


1 

a 


2 


3 


Lx 




24.' 


1 


2 


3 




5 


75. 


1 


2 


3 




5 


2C.' 


1 


? 


3 


U 


5 


27. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


t; 


2?. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 - 


29. 


1 


2 


3 


L 


5 


3'^. 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


31. 


1 


2 


3 


b 


5 


3?.. 



33. The percentage of the school staff Vldin^ active T^e^pVershir in at least 
one coiPTPunity orpanizatior^ with sore interest in the school or the 
comanity's activities for youth education, other than the FTA '-r Hnme- 
Fchool Association, is 



'■ - 57 


33.1 


( - V7 


33.2 


11 - 157 


33.3 


ir - 2'^7 


33. 


cr r.orc 


33.5 
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r.-?. Durirr the l^^l-^^^ school yenr, tli:. ^crcontc-^t^e of stu-Vints nrrticir»atin'> in 

2zl21 lii22% 21-3^^/ 31-4^"^ 41-5^7 5 .1"-^ 
Vocetirnally oricntcJ study trins 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

Culturally ^ricntcd study trins 1 2 3 4 5 ^ ' • — 

I'^'ll. The tcrcentaf'c of ^11 these stuc'.ctits copinr frcr seriously sc^^n^r^ically 
disac'vantnrrcfl horrs ($2'^'"''^-$3^f'^ annual incor^e nr corpf^raMe crlterir.) 
tfkinp the 

Nl'"/' li-2'^^/ 21-3T 31-4^7 41-5^='^ 51?+ 



Voc^ticnc^lly oracntcJ study tri'^s 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 1'^* 

Culturally oricntc^ study trips 1 2 i ^ 5 f 11* 

12-14. Durinp the 1Z^7-^Z school year, the nuWcr of 

None '---5 ^-m 11-15 1^-2'^ 21+ 

Inter school student *^rorrars held M 2 3 4 5 ^ 12- 

Culturally oriented assert lies held ] 2 3 4 5 ^ 13, 



Crnrunity resource rer^vlc contrl'utjn^ 
t'^ studfjnt prrf^r.-^rs 1 



14, 
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^ecticr K f ch^cl ^Vysicnl Facilities 

^. Th.c rhysical facilities C u:* l-'in^^s ?nd crounr^s) in tcrr>s of thu r^if^trict's 
f inanci£»i ility are 

^clr,v th^ '^i^ striates rcrs^vp^'le c^x^ectati'^n ^.1 

Ccppcnsurpto with district's reason«*>lc expectation 

\^GVii the district's r^^son^-^^le exnectation ^""^-S 

Assunino rcpsona^le efficient use, existing nhvsical facilities in ter^s of 
educational .-'.ctivitlcs for students ^n':' the l^cal connunity arc 

Severely in'i'^cqur'.tc ^or ^.n ^^'^rroprir.te r-r^^rpjr. ^^-1 

Ina<Ynu^'te for f^v ^m^ropri'^te rrorrar ^-2 

^dc^uate for nn r.^^r^^^r^pte rrof^rr.n ^^-3 

•fore thnn ?('enu^te for r.n ''^T^nrof r iatc nr^pran ^^-^ 

1">. To what extent hns your school ' ccr. constrained durin'" the ^'^st five ye.-^^rs 
in desieninr innovative er'ucationrl or-^rrans due to the inflexi] ."^lity and/ 
or inndcouacy of physical facilities? 

Constrained to a f^re^'^t or very preit d^r^ce 1^.1 

Constrained Sf^Tr^cvbat ^ut not to a c^rcat derree 1*^.2 

Constrained little, nil ^1^.3 

11* IThat rercentr^^e of the current studont ^ody can ^e sentad In the 
l^rrGst auditoriun area? 

- 2'^^-' ^11.1 

2] - ^^"^ ii.'i 

L'l - '^r/ ^11.3 

.11 -ic^v ^11.5 

12-23. what extent arr. specialized instructional facilities ad?o»v')te to 
provide needed proprar* f^^r interested students? Please use thp 
fcllo\7inr cdc for your responses. 

1 « Severely inadcnu-^ite for an rimronriatr. pro^r^i^ 

2 = Inadenu^'tc for an irrrrrrlatc prorra*^ 

3 /^decuate 
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adecuatc ♦ 








+ 




< 






+ 


+ 




Mp.nual and /or in,'ustrlal arts 


1 


2 


3 


u 


12. 


Vocational /occu^^-^.tlonal proprTOS 


1 


2 


3 


u 


13. 


Science 


1 


2 


3 




14. 


Tore, econ^irics/^apily Ijvinr 


1 


2 


3 


4 


15. 


"'^usic 


1 


2 


3 


L. 


V . 


Art 


1 


? 


3 


4 


17. 


ConinunicPtic^. -^rto an^^ skills 


1 


2 


3 


I; 


V^. 


MathctratlcF 


1 


0 


3 


4 


IC. 


Foreign l-^x^'-^w^'-'^^. 


1 


2 




4 


20. 


Social an ' ' ihavior-'l sciences 




2 


3 


4 


21. 


Other • 


1 


2 


3 


4 


22. 


Other : 


1 


0 


3 


4 





24. Vr.ndolisr tr. the scho*-! -Irnt '-v stuUrts nn'^ "-v other rovDrvs is 

TDsigni^'jc?»nt 2^* .J 

One 0^ s<-»vernl ii^rortant nro^lens 

rolatinf tr rhyslcal fpcilities 2^.2 

A nrjor r roller 2^,^ 



25. Cenernl naintcnrMCo of the sch^^l ^uil-^'inr p.nd rTounds Is 

Tnac'ecuatc ^25,1 

4^^^^cuatc ^25, 2 

Comen^'i^lc 25.3 



2^. VThnt is the rel;^ticn >-ctvrcfcn st-'^tec' stu^'.ent ca^ocity of rhysical 

facilities for a single school nassicn ^.n*^ tho current cnrollrcnt'^ 

Fnrollnont is less than strtc<^ ca^ecity 

F.nrcllment exceer's car^acity W fcwc^-r than l'^'^ students 

Enrnllncnt exciieds c?»'^'?xlty J^l to 5^? students 

Enrollrant exccccs co-?-citv ^y 501 tr l'^^'^ students 

Enrollment exceer's cf^-^clty ' y J^^^^l to IS'^^ students 

Enrollment exceeds c.-^^rclty "^y more thrn 1501 students 



27, In terr.s of the nun^er stuc^cnts an^' institutions involve^, tc whnt 
extent are s-^ecialtzeJ facilities (rhyrical and human) of otb :r local 
institutions (-^rivate and jr->vernrr^nt^'>J ) mnde available ?nd use^ for the 
irrdenentation of the school's cducrtional nroaram? 



^^onc at all ^27,1 

''€rv little urx ^27.2 

fome use ^27 • 3 

Considerable use ^27,4 

Very great us.; ^27.5 
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Section L In st ructional and ^rp^rinati^nal Prrctices 



Many urban socoriC^ary schocls are devclcpinr nevr practices in an attempt 
to ir.prove the effectiveness of the schools. Listed bclcw are sor'^, cf 
those practices. A brief definiti-n of each practice is i>rovide<f on 
pa[-es 3 to I-^. For each practice, ploasu indicate the extnnt tc vhlch 
the practice hr:s been civ^in sore attention with in your ovm school ^ ly 
usin^^ the alternative responses -lofined below. 

1. Ii« USE - fully inplenentec as a regular feature cf the nro-^rar or 

currently bein^;* usee' en a trial or ^ilot b?sls 

2. PLiMiS " definite plans have been nade fc^r ir.plerientation, includ- 

incf allccaticn cf raterials and/or personnel 

3. Ut^LR STULY • current"'.y or recently considered in terms of feasibility 

by an officially desi^'nated grout: within th<* school 
^< . PilJECTrr. - study has been ccsLipleted and a decision not to implenent 
the practice has : cen T:ade 

5. DRCPPFC - practice discontinu'^d after a trial or pilot nroject 

6. JN'ICT' ^' • * OT COVSll'LSTJj - Turret ice is unknown or vas never considered 

s<:r iously 



Teaching teans 




9 


J 








Hunanities course 


1 

X 


n 
I 


*i 
J 




c 

J 


> • 


Television instruction 


1 


2 


J 


4 


5 




Proj^ranried instruct ic^^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


11. 


Tt aching; nachines 


1 


2 


3 


/■ 


5 


12. 


Lan.'^uaj'e laboratory 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


13. 


lelcphone amplification 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


14. 


^ ii" u 1 a t ic n or p anin 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


15. 


ilon-r-raded prorrars 


1 


i. 




i 

M 


5 


If. 


I ilinrual education 


1 


2 


3 


i 


5 


17. 


Continuous pro*^ress 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


12. 


Directed study 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19. 


Independent study 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


20. 


ricxible scheduling 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


21. 


..ack-to--bac!* schec^ullr. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


22. 


Instructional r-iteriris center 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


23. 


Resource center 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


24. 


honor study hall 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


25. 


School-wit hin-school 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


26. 


Optional attendance 


1 


2 


3 


4 


r. 


27. 


AJult literacy courses 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


26. 


Maternity pro^rar 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


29. 


Co-munity cultur^.l ccrter 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


30. 


Fxp:inded sumer school 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


31. 


Fre-service prof ram 


t 


2 


3 


4 


5 


32. 


In-service prc^rc*. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


33. 


Expanded ^-uidar.ce services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


34. 


. r mkf ast prof r-^^- 


1 

X 


2 




4 


5 


35. 


School-cocTEiunity li'^ Is^r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3f . 


Parent handbook 


I 




3 


i 


5 


37. 


''^arent counscli::; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3C. 


TutorinjT r-ro?:rar 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


33. 
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Of the practices listed n t/.e fr'icodinr p^Jxe, vhicb do you * clieve to 
be of rost L.ifr.if icp.nct; ir tcvis of their -otcritial for the effective 
education of studants in ycur school? Please specify >>ivip;' the 
identification nurbcr to the riQht cf the Iten. 



ilewor educational practices are desirrec* as solutions 
to protle^is in specific situations, ^hilu soi!»c of these 
nay pain a certain atr^our*:; of visibility and currency, 
they may not ajproy^rintc to a larpe numter of schools 
that exist in ciff crone contexts. 

If you and your staff have developed pronisin*- new approaches 
which the above tenrs fall to describe adequately, would you 
briefly describe the raiure and purpose of those practices go 
that they nay b^ inclp^ed in this study cf urnan hieh schools. 
Any practice listed \rill not be identified with your schorl 
unless specific arr issirn is rcqu?.sted in writim". 



Greatest potential 
Second most pror^.lsin^ 
Third most pronisirp 
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:::FiyiTic:>s 

Teachin'^ tt.ar..s cr-urcc undt^r the circction of tvo or more t^nchcrs* all of vhor 
participate in pi^nnin'? an'.: r.cetin'? the class sessions 

:!ur.ar:ities course *, roquirod or elective course ^ivcr. for at l':ast a se'-^stcr's 
credit invclvinr sore conbiratior of art. rusicj lt:t^raturc, philosophy, 
history 

T-^lcvisicn instruction , students view open cr cloraC circuit rcrularly ns br.slc 
instructional process for conpletin'^ a course for credit 

Pro r>i!nr.wd ir s t rue t icn . stu''.ents> independently or as (groups?, used rro^rame*': texts 
;jithout nechines for con^letlnr; course for credit 

Teachinr rr.achires : a r.ecar:nic3l nevice :'.nvclvinvr prcTrarincd n^terial arranfc^. in 
:sinute steps with ipinediiito feod-:?.c': as to correctness of response 

j L^n.-^uaF w laboratory ary device •iS'^d to present reccreo.: vcices ^.s rart of the 
audio-lini:uel approach to l^^prnin" l^.nfuare 

T uler hone anrlif icatio n discussions hell by students vith persons av?y fror 
school via telophor*e vith surpit-uentary rr^lificatirn 

^irnulaticn or p:^.rinr any icvicc usei tc crc.?tc o r rollc!I^at^cai situation, whether 
realistic or Icficnl, invol'^inr students in stratec.y and dccirlon-nakinc' 

Non-r^racee proc:ra:?.s series of courses open tc all students with interest and 
potential for ijuccess without re-erd to rrade level of student and/or 
sequence of courses 

rilin;?ual education scr^i courses other th?.n a lan^^uai^e course in which Instruc- 
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tion is offered in Er.fdish and/or another lanrua-^e 

Continuous :>ro^^ress ; students within course vc-rl at own pace with lon'^' terr 
C';rpleti-^ crtG through pr-'^-desi^r ed units of study includinr various 
r:aterir?ls. Course tiay or zt:y not have rrcscribe-^ final co"pleti-P datu 

Directed study students corplete ^*cr^^ for credit independent of rroup task but 
under supervision of a specific teacher with whrr. student iseets at least 
once a week 

In:epender>t study , stuc!cnt initiates vjorV on a topic of interest and uses aviilaMc 
resources, ^ut consults vT-fth teacher r only when needed 

Flexible scheduling t scheduled courses r.eet jTcr varicas nericds of tine- durinf dif- 
ferent sc^nonts of thu day and vith student -rours of sirniflontly different s 

rocV-to-back sch cd ulinr, . stud^,nts in t-^o different subjects scheduled in sequential 
periods tn fester co:/perative teachin"- anon* teachers of different subjects 

I nstructional r .aterial8 center , e^^-tensivc ll^rory collection corplerented by a wide 
variety of audio-visual oaterials for direct student usc> not United to one 
or a fev7 substantive areas -t^^-hm 
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.esourcc centers specialized center vit'\ learning '^■aterials specifically sclectet' 
in ten::s of relevance to onL or several substantive areas, usually with 
adult staff who provide assistance 

'lonor study halls : study halls without adult supervision, lut nay involve student 
monitors 

School-within-srhool for adirinistrntive, c^uidance, and/or irstructicnal purposes, 
students and faculty arc or^ar.lze'' into .waller than total school units 

Orti-nal attendance , selected students are permittee' to decide if they ^-^ill attend' 
a r^iven session of a particular scheduled class 

Adult literacy course > spjj^cial courses offered in the school for parents to learn 
the use of the English lan^ruace 

liatemity proerams . students who are cjqpcctant r?others are {?iven instruction in the 
care of infants and the i^aintcnonce cf self 

Ccrtmurity cultural center , school provides ^i.->DinistrativG and or<>anizaticnal lead- 
ership in the 'Icvelopncnt of a rr-^r-r of -oneral Interest to cocirunity citizen 

Expanded suimer school : opportunities f^r^ provided for enrichrent as well as 
remedial work during tha sumcier months 

rre> service nrogran school provides spceial pre-service orientati'm for teachers 
new to the school to far.iliarizG th-p with the environr.ental context 

In-service prograx. local school provides vorkshcps an-^ conferences focussing on 
specific concerns of tho school and its ccisnunlty 

Expanded o:uidancc servic as: supplenented <:uidance staff tc provide counseling, 
vocation c^i^ancL., jet placen:ent, arid coordinate-! referral system 

Irer.kfast prorrrr- : early nomine^ fcoc' aviilnMe tc students at rainiral or no ccst 

Schbol-coTi^-unity liaij on: resident (s) cf th'. cor^tiunity is eaployed in a ncn- 

crcdcntialee position tc facilitate ccnmunication betvreen parents and the 
school 

Parent handbook - school provides for parents - booklet tha.t describes nnd interprets 
the activities, prOt'ran.s, and procedures specifically in terns of what is 
€::pected of parents 

Parent counselirr ^ specially trained ccunselcr responsible for initiatlnr contacts^ 
with -r-rents and for rrovidinr special neetinps designed to increase parents 
understandin: and ccpccrn for the chi/d's success 

Tutoring prop ran r special acaeenic assistance provided within the sclrol ly peers, 
near peers rr adults ether than th^ credent ialcd teachers 
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Columbia University in the City of New York | New York, NY. 10025 



BUREAU OF APPHEO SOCJAL RESEARCH 



605 West 115th Street 



The enclosed questionnaire is part of a Ic^rper study of 
educational innovations. The nurpcsc of the study is tc identify 
the key factors that facilitate cr hinder the adoption of innova- 
tions in urban hi,":h schools* This research is being carriec? out 
ty a tcan of socio lo^^ists et Cclur^ ia University with the surncrt 
^f the Office of Lducation. 

As you nay recall^, durin^ the school year as prin- 

cipal l igh Tchccl ycu completed t> nuestion- 

naire sent t'' ycu ty Br. Pr.bert J. Havip.hurst of the National 
xVssociatir.n of Secondary Scho-^'l rrincitJalo. Tr r^akc optlrur use 
of the data collected in that study t;g are asVinf^ y^^u t'^^ cocrlote 
this u^f lcT'iental quostionnnirc. 

Every iteo in the 'Questionnaire refers to the l^fC-C? scho'^l 
year. Although we rtialize that scr.e cf the infcrrati'^n rccuested 
may le hard t^^ recall, we trust that you will he able to corpletc 
most cf the questionnaire. If for any rcasrn you cannot cci^plcte a 
particular itesi, please jot a note in the r^.rr'in al^nrsiJe it. 

Ke have xade the ruosti'^iinaire as short as r^ossitle ^^Jcausc 
we do net want to add unduly to y ur already tusy schedule, '^e 
hope that v^e can count on your takinc oart in this study. 

Sincerely, 



Mar pa ret F. Nelson 
Pr-^ject Oirecf^r 



3o0 



*U1 infvrrr.ti-n is c-^nf idf r.ti?.\. T'lC results ^^iil pu-linhcJ ^nly ir 
statistical f HP. 

'lost nuastirns can he ?nswcro.' *y r chcc'.-Pxirk '-^r number. If v^u V7ish t 
cxj^lrxin your rcs-*^'nscs, j' t y ur c^rr.crtc in the r.arrin. 

'Ticn C' r^lctedj ple^sc: return the quecti' nnaire in the enclcsc' -nvclcyc. 



SECTION A 



On the avcrapc, h^i^ nany official r^ectin^.G (recurinf the rt tendance rf 
jrincipals) did the central r-d7:iniotrr.ti^r' y^ur schcrl syster.> call per 
:. '.^nth c'urinp the 19^"" -"5 sch-^^l year? 



12/1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

r 



I 



J less than one 

] 1 

] 2 

] 3 

] A 

] :v^re than A 



Gn the avera'^s, how frequently ::'id^y^u l^ld ^'^rnal r.cetinrs with yrur 
teacbiRc faculty cmrinr the ly'^C-^S schrcl yaar? 



13/1 


r 
i 


] 


tnce every twc nonths nr le-is 


2 




] 


about every six wee^s 


3 






?»Vout crce a r^T.th 


4 




] 


a^out twice a ncnth 






] 


about three tires r nonth 






] 


a out f .ur tir^s r zr:nth 


7 


f 
• 


] 


ricre than f-^ur tir.cs ^ trionth 



Fret the follrwin- list, please inc.icate th(- three tciics n-st frequently 
discussed in those r^eetinps. (Write in the eryrr-r iate letters in the 
spaces tel' ) 



a student discirline 

t eacher 3 ' ins t r uct icnal p r^''- leus 
c curriculuT! revisirns 
(} new teaching techniques 

distrihution of suppliGs 
f scho'^l raintenance 
^ orug avusG arcn'* stu/onts 
h t eachers ' schedules 
i stu'^cnt pr.-test ar ' dc^r^nstrati - ns 
j r ther (::lcasc s, ecify) 



r/ 2 

I'J 3 



1-3 



4. On the av;;rare, h'-v; fro-^.ucntly "id )n\i hole, f >rral ncetinrs ulth yt^ur 
adviinistrative staff durir/ the l-'C-^^ schc'^l ye.?r? 



r/i 

2 
3 
A 
5 



^r.cc "> r.nth -'■r IciSS 
out twice 3 ircnth 
a>out three tinss a nrnth 
iz^r-xit fcur tires a nnnth 
ji.cre than fr-ur tinas a Hi-^nth 



riec-.se indicate lelc w hrw tr-^ny (if any) inrividunls fillec ejich of tho 
fcllcwinr adninistrative p-rsiticns in your school durinp the 
scho.">l year. 

Funtcr of Ir-.'.ividuals 



Assistrnt Principal - Administrative services 
Assistant Irinciral - Educational services 
Lean 

Guir>r.c CTunselcr 
Curriculur Cmrdinator 
Oep-'rtrcont Chairri^n 
Other (tfleaso s'-ecify) 



21/ 
22/ 
23/ 
24/ 
25/ 
26/ 

27/ 
28/ 
29/ 
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Frincir-nls of schccls often : c:rf om r. variety rf roles. Fr'-n the frllovjinj? 
lists ;^lease check the six activititiS to \'hich ycu devoted the no st tine 
durin,^ the ISCC-CJ school year. 

In the second crliririj pleps^ indicate the six activities v^hich you ir.cst 
enjoyed anJ. to which you would h^vt likeC to have devctcd more tine . 



Devotc(^ 
mcst tl-e 



1) 



Dcalinp with the instructional proMcns 

of teachers 
Evaluating teachers 

Communicating vdth th^ central 

adiTiinistraticn 
Public relations for the school 

Supervising sch'^cl maintenance 
Inventory control 

Selcctin'^ school staff 
Student discipline 

Infernal contact V7ith students 
Advising students on course proprams 

Testinp and examination prograjn 
Counseling students 

Schedulin3 
Attcnc*ance records 

Lcno-ranpe planning for the instructional 

procraiL 
Conferring with parents 

In-service prcsrai;::^ for teachers 
Student activities 

Dudjret ccntrcl 
Teachinr: 

Collective barcrainin^ with Teachers* Union 
Handlinf student protest 

Handling teacher protest 

Other 



TCculd like t- 
devote nore tirae 
(2) 
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ijurinf? the 19'' '^-^9 schrol y.i.^r, to ^The.t extent ^*7cre yr>u free tr> allocate 
noney tudfcted for your school? 

y/l [ ] I h-^c* no free'Vi": all wney was eanrarkecl for specific 
purposes ty the central adninistration. 

2 [ ] I had very little freerlri?; nost money v?s earmarkec' for 
srecific purposes ^y the centr?»l ac?rinistration. 

3 [ ] 1 had a rioderatc 'fccree of freedoms sore noney was left 
unspecified to le spent as I saw fit. 

4 [ ] I had almost ccmrlete freedom; the allccatirn of the 
budfet was left to the prinicpal*s discretion. 

In ceneral, hew would you characterize the amount of froedon you hai' in 
deteminin,:; the major educational prlicice for your sch^.cl durinr the 
19eC-C9 school year? 

57/1 [ ] 1 h-'d very little freedom? the central adrlnistration 
Trade all major decisions. 

2 [ ] I v^zs free to present ideas \\\t final decision rnste^' 

with the central adninistration. 

3 [ ] I made r^st important policy decisions without the 

assistance of the cc-.ntral adrir istraticn. 

>. Which of the follc^Jinf statei?ents most closely characerizes the situation 
re^ardinf coiimunication with the central adn^inistration of your school 
district durincr the 19C2-J5 school year? 

5C/1 [ ] Easy and satisfactory 

2 [ ] Occasionally difficult 

3 [ ] Frequently difficult 

4 [ ] Always difficult 

IC. Vas it ynur impression that the central administration of your school district 
was aware of the specific problems and concerns of your school? 

59/1 [ ] Yes, in some detail 

2 [ ] Yes, but not in detail 

3 [ ] Hot renerally 

4 [ ] Not at all 

r lease try to answer the next three ouestions as you would have durin'^ the 
19-C-GS school year. 

11, Suppose your school budj^et had teen increased ty $5^,'^"'' ^urinp the 19fG-fS 
school year. !!ow would you have most liked to have seen this money spent? 
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Suppose the central adr.inistr?tion of your school district supi^ested that 
you make the final decision vliether or not to adopt an irnovntion which 
seemed relcvaRt to the needs '^f ycur schoo, tut V7hich r>ast research h^-^d 
shown to be *.tout 5'% effective and about which there had leen much comunlty 
debate. What would he your response to the situation? (Check as nany apply^) 



^2/1 [ ] Postpone decision until more research had been completed 

2 [ ] Introduce the innovation on a trial basis 

3 [ ] Postpone action until the community climate improved 

4 [ ] Seek the advice of other staff members 

5 [ ] Hold a community meetinp. to discuss the innovation 

f [ ] Attempt to find out more about th<^ prorram from others 

7 [ ] Other (Please sr.ecify) ^ 

A letter thar averare teacher cores to you anr^ requests rermission to intro- 
duce a curriculum which would markedly change the course he/she has ^een 
teachin<:. Row would you handle the request? (Check as many as ^p'^lyj 

C5/1 [ ] Select a committee to look into the proposed chanpe ^ 

2 [ ] Present the request to a faculty meeting for discussion 

3 [ ] Discuss the change with the teacher and make your ovm decision 

4 [ ] Allow the teacher to instituto any chance on a trial >-asis 

5 [ ] Try to dissaude the teacher 

[ ] Refer the issue to the central administration for approval 

7 [ ] Refer the issue to the appropriate department chairman 

8 [ ] Other (Please specify) 



We would like to know somethin^^ about the decision-rcakinr process in the 
school of which you were principal durinr the lS^C-f5 school year. Please 
indicate, usinp the code lelow, how decisions relatin{> to the following 
areas of school policy were made. (Urite in the appropriate number.) 

1. Decision made at the central adminstration level without the 
principal's involvement; i.e., policy handed dovm. 

2. Decision made at the central administration level with principals 
called in for consultation and supgestions. 

3. Decision made by principals ^ut with the approval of the central 
administration, or under central 'i^'minlctration guidelines. 

4. Decision made ty principals v;ithout the approval of the central 
administration. 

5. Decision made by individual teachers and department chairmen without 
the approval of the principal. 

^,3/ Selection and hlrinp of teachinp staff 

Student discipline procedures 

Decisioas regarding the content of specific courses 

Purchase of new equirnnent 

Total school lud^jet 

Decision to introduce a major new teachinp .technique 

Student dress and hair regulations 

Diploma requirements 

Decision to introduce a new course 

Decision to take students on a field trip ^ 

Classroom teachinp technlnues 

Decision to assipn homework rep.ularly 
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Lelow you v^ill find a list of educational innovations which V7ere in effcd 
in your school (or for which definite plans had been made for implementa- 
tion) as of the 13ft:-69 school year. Tlease indicate those innovatlrns 
introduced (or planned) durinft your tern as principal of the school. 



Introduced 

while Introduced Bon* t 
Principal Cefore Remember 
(I) (2) (3) 
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VJe would like to know somethinf^ about your career in the fiel^ of education. 

1, For how many years had you been principal of the hir^h school mentioned 
on the cover as of (and including) the l?('Z-'^9 school year? 

4C/ (Please write in actual number of years.) 

2. Tefore the 13C'o-CZ school year, did you ever hol<^ any other position in 
that high school? 

A3/1 [ ] Yes 
2 ( ] Ho 

I? YES, rlcase write in the title of any other position (s) y^u held and 
the number of years you were so errlcy-jd. 

Position Nup^bcr of years 
44/ 4C/ 



3. Before the 19rC-f9 school year, did ycu ever hold any position in a 
different school in the same school district as the hi^h school 
mentioned on the cover? 

49/1 [ ] Yes 
2 [ ] ro 

IF YES J please write in the title of any other po8iticn(s) you held and 
the number of years you were so employed. 

Position Number of years 

50/ 52/ 



A. Before the IS-ce-'!; sch^.^i year were you ever employed in any capacity 
in any other school system? 

55/1 [ ] Yes 

2 ( ] ilc 

IF YES, p^aase write in the title of any pC8itirn(8) you held and 
the nuuber of years you were s*^*, ernplcyed. 

Position Number of years 
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5. Ecw are you presently employed? (Check one.) 



f:/l t ] Principal of the same school as in 15^C-^9 

2 t ] Principal of another school in that school district 

3 t ] Principal of a different school 

4 t ] Other position in the field of education 

(VJhat?) 

5 t ] Other occupation (yt^t'!) 



SECTIOi! C 



Please corqplete the following section. 

1. Current age: years 0/ 

2. Sex: 1 t ] Male 2 [ ] Ferale 11/ 

3. »Tiat vas your father's occupation while you were prowinp up? 



12/1 


t ] teacher or other e'iucator 


2 


t ] professional- seni-?rcf essional 


3 


t ] proprietor, nanar^er, executive 


4 


[ ] clerical, sales 


5 


t ] skilled 


6 


t ] seni-skilled 


7 


t ] laborer 


8 


t ] famer or fara ranaper 


9 


t ] unemployed 



4* Ecw wuch fomal education did your r^rcnts have? 

Father Mother 

14/ 15/ 

1 none [ ] [ ] 

2 sone elenentary school t ] [ ] 

3 finished elenentary school [ ] [ ] 

4 sone high school t ] t ] 

5 finished high school t ] [ ] 
^ sone college t ] [ ] 
7 rraduated fron collepe t ] [ ] 
f soce post-graduate work (M./.., etc.) [ ] [J 
S received a doctoral de.'^ree [ ] [ ] 

5. In vriat type of e coninunity did ycu spend the najor part of your youth? 

] fam 

] snail town 
] sinall city 
] larre city 

] ether (specify) 
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V/hat type of institution did you attend for most of your undergraduate 
education? 



17/1 [ ] Twp-year junior collerc 

2 [ ] two or three-year ncmal school 

3 [ ] Fcur-year teachers college 

4 [ 1 "feacher preparation unit of a university 

5 [ 1 Other unit of a university 

f [ ] Literal arts collere (not part of a university} 

7 [ 1 Other (riease specify) 



Did you have any graduate trainin? '-efore IS^C? 



lC/1 [ 1 Yes 
2 [ ] Vo 



IF YES, did you receive i^ost of your graduate traininr in a school or 
department of education or in sore other division of the university. 

19/1 [ 1 School or departT^cnt of education 

2 [ 1 Other division (which?) ^ — ^ 



Vhat was your major field of concentration? , « 

21/1 

Vhat de5>r£es did you hold in 19f8? . 

Since the 19(fl''9 school year, have you had any additional foma.l education? 



23/1 [ 1 Yes 

2 [ 1 No 

IF YES, what type of education have you had? 

24/1 [ ] I have taken courses, hut not towards a specific deg 

2 III have worked towards a Master Decree 

3 [ 1 I have completed vTork for a blasters Decree 

4 [ ] I have worked towards a Doctorate 

5 ill have conpletcd work for a Doctorate 



THANK YOU VEFY liUCh FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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Columbia University in the City of New York | New York, N.Y. 10025 

Bureau op applied social research 605 west 115th Str««t 



Some time af;o we nailed you a niiestiotinaire and asked that 
you fill it out and return it to us. Mv'^ny of your colleagues 
have already cotnpled with thio rcauest, Vet acccrdinr tc our 
records, we have as yet received no reply froir ycu. 

First, let us freely admit this seeminc Inposition on your 
tine and pood nature. Put, in the saiae spirit, let us assure 
you that the cause is not trivial. The viev7s of every merger 
of our sample are required to pive representativeness tc this 
study of educational innovations. Its results will tc used to 
identify the key factors that facilitate or hinder the adoption 
of innovations in urban hi^h schools, and will made available 
to educators throughout tht country \y the U.S. Office of Education. 

In case you mislaid your earlier questionnaire, a duplicate 
is enclosed. Wc would like to rcninr- you that every item in 
the questionnaire refers to the IS^C-^S school year and the 
high school of which you were principal at that time. 

If you have already returned our auestionnaixC, please dis- 
regard this letter and accept our thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Marparet K. Nelson 
Project Director 
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Columbia University in the City of New York | New York, N.Y. 10025 

BURF.au op Af^PLiEO SOCfAL RESEARCH 605 West 1l5th Street 



Dear 

Some time aco we sent ycu a questionnaire atout the IVfd-^O school year 
In High School. Since wc have not received your ques- 

tionnaire, we would appreciate your answerlnr the ouestlons below so that 
we can determine the representativeness of those who did return nuestlonnalres. 
A self -addressed, starred envelope Is enclosed for your convenience. Thank 
you vf^ry ruch. . 

1. For how mnny years had you been principal of the Hlc,h School H'cn- 
tloned above as of (and Including) the l9CZ-^0 school year? 



2. li^e: 3. Sexr 

4. P^hat decrees die you hold in 10^ £1 

5. How are you presently enployed? (Check one) 

[ ] Principal of the same schorl as in 1^^^8-^9 

[ ] Principal of another school in that school system 

I ] Principal in another school syster. 

[ ] Other position in che field of education 

(What?) . 

[ ] Other occupation (What?) ^ . 

[ ] Retired 

6. Wbuld you please tell us why you were unable to copplete the 
questionnaire? 

[ ] Dicln'r have time to ansv^er the questionnaire 

[ ] Cculdn't obtain and/or rcnenber the necessary Information 

[ ] Disapprove of Questionnaires 

[ ] Other (vniat?) 



THAKK YCU FOR YOUR COOFERATION 
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Columbia University in the City of New York | New York N.Y. 10025 



Bureau of APPtreo social peseapch 



605 Wo5t ii5tM Street 



During the 19Ce-f 9 school year your school system nartlclnated in a study 
of ur?;an hifh schools conducted by the National Assocaition of Secondary 
School Principals under the direction of Robert J. Havighurst* The data col- 
lected at that tine, dravn from forty-four urban school systens, is presently 
being analyzed by a teac of sociologists at Colunbia University xrlth support 
from the Office of Education. The purpose of the study is to identify the key 
factors that facilitate or hinder the adoption of educational innovations. 
To nake optimun: use of the i^A5SP data we arc asking you to help us obtain some 
additional information. 

There are two trief quest ionnaires enclosed. One of then is to be filled 
out by the individual who was superintendent of the School 
System during; the 1S63-^C school year. If this inaividual is not longer work- 
ing for the school syster, we would appreciate having Lc forwarded to his 
present address. The second questionnaire (\Aich reauests factual inforca- 
tion about the ISffi-'^S school year) oay be conpleted by anyone presently em- 
ployed in the Central Office of the school system. 

lie understand that questionnaires are an inconvenience and have there- 
fore made both as short as possible. We hope that we can count on your taking 
part in this study and we will be glad to send you a copy of our final report. 
If there are any oroblens or questions, please do net hesitate to write or 
call us. 



Sincerely, 



Margaret K. Helson 
Project Director 
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1. All info nnat ion is confidential. The results will le published only in 
statistical form. 

2. Most dues t Ions can be answered by a check-mrk or nutpier. If you wish to 
explain your responses, jot your connents in the mareln. 

3. V?hen completed, please return the questionnaire In the enclosed envelope. 



SECTION A 



We would first like to know something about your career In the field of 
education. 

1* For how nany years had you been superintendent of the school system 
mentioned on the cover as of (and Includlnp.) the 19f!?-^S school year? 

13/ (please write in actual nunher of years) 

2* lefore the iSfC-'^S school year, did you ever hold any ether position in 
that school system? 

IC/l t 1 Yes 
2 [ 1 Ko 

IF YES, pleasa %n:lte in the title of any other position (s) you held and 
the number of years you were so ecployed. 

Position Number of Years 

17/ 19/ 



3. Lefore the 1968-^9 school year were you ever ec^ployei In any capacity in 
another school system? 

22/1 t ] Yes 
2 [ 1 No 

IF YES, please write in the title of any po8ltlon(s) you held and the 
number of years you were so eaployed. 

Posit ion dumber of Years 

23/ 25/ 374 
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4. Low are you presently employed? (Check one) 

28/1 [ ] Superintendent of the sane school system as In 19f8-c:9. 
i I ] Superintendent of a different school systea. 

3 ( ] Other position In the field of education. 

(What?) 

4 ( ] Other occupation Cliat?) 



SECTION B 

Flease complete the following section. 

1. Current ape years 

2. Sex 1 [ ] Hale 2 [ ] Female 

3. What was your father's occupation while you were growlnr up? 



33/1 


( ] 


teacher or other educator 


2 


[ 1 


professional; semi-professional 


3 


[ 1 


proprietor, raanafer, executive 


4 


[ 1 


clerical, sales 


5 


[ 1 


skilled 


C 


[ ] 


senl-skllled 


7 


( 1 


laborer 


8 


( 1 


farmer or farm canacer 


S 


( 1 


unemployed 



4. How much formal education did your parents have? 

Father Mother 
35/ 36/ 

1 none 

2 soiae elecentary school 

3 finished elementary school 

4 some high school 

5 finished high school 

6 some college 

7 graduated fro'n college 

8 some post-graduate work 
C*I.A., etc.) 

0 received a doctoral deprec 

5. In what type of a coiranunlty did you spend the major part of your youth? 

] farm 

] small town 
1 small city 
] larpe city 

1 other (specify) ^ 
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^. ITxat type of ir.stitution die* ycu r.tter/ for rtost of your underoraduate 
education? (Check only one.) 

38/1 [ ] Two-year junior colle'^e 

2 [ ] Two or three^yrar ronna3 school 

3 [ ] Four-^year teachers college 

[ ] Teacher preparation unit of a university 

5 ( ] Other un5t of a university 

6 [ ] Liberal arts coller^ (not part of a university) 

7 [ ] Other (Please specify) , 



7, jid you have any j^raduate training before ]'>^c? 

3C/1 [ ] Yes 
2 [ ] No 

IF YES, did you receive most of your graduate training* in a school or 
department of education or in soipe other division of the unp.versity? 

39/1 [ ] School or dep.nrtmi^.nt of education 

2 [ ] Other division (vhich?) 



8. Vfhat was your major field cf concentration? ^ 

S, ^Jhat decrees did you held in ^1/ 

10, Since the 1S13-^S school year have yc". h'^d any additional formal 
education? 

A3/1 [ ] Yes 
2 [ ] No 

IF YES, what type of education have you had? 

AA/1 [ ] I have taken course, but not towards a specific dec:ree 

2 [ ] I have worked towards a Masters Decree 

3 [ ] I have completed vork for a Masters Decree 
A [ ] I have worked towards a Doctorate 

5 [ ] I have coinpleted vork for a Doctorate 
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If any of the information requested cn the follovin^* parses is available in 
published form, we will be f^lad to purchaee the necessary publications. Please 
send bills to 

Marparet K I'clson 
Project Director 

r-ureau of Applied Social Research 
(05 West 115th Street 
Kew York, New York 10025 



I* V-ere the teachers in the school systen reprosented by a teachers' union 
durinc^ the 1^5-^7 school year? 

YES 

NO 



2. Were any high schools in the school system desegregated throufh a ruling 
from the Ccntrc^l Office or by Court OrJcr prior to or durinjr the 
school year? 

YES 

VO 

IF YES , Please list their names: 



3. Vas the Central Office of the school system divided into a nuinber of straller 
district offices (i.e., decentralizncd) prior to or durinp the 1960-69 schoo 
year? 

YES 

"NO 

IF YES , please use the space below to state, the number of District Offices 
and the ranpo of responsibilities accorded them. 
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) V^at was the total High Cchcol budget durinr tho 19f 8-^9 school year? 

$ 

) Flease explain on what basis the total tud.'TCt was distributed amom- the 
various hiph schools in the school systcn. 



:) Please attach any av^.ilable additional infont»aticr about the 19f8-69 

budgets for the hi^h schools. T'e would especially appreciate information 
about rrants (Government or Private) for the purpose of introducing new 
educational programs. 

In the space below, please list the titles of the admiristrative positions 
in the Central Office or attach a sheet with an crpanizationl chart. 



Tatne of person 
completinj? aucstionnaira: 



(Title) 



TliAJ'K YOU FOT^. YOUR COOPERATIOn 
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Columbia University in the City of New York | New York, N.Y. 10025 

Sw^EAU APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH 605 West 1l5th» Str««t 

April 26, 1973 



The enclosed rating forms, forwarded to you by Dr« John Henry Martin, 
are part of a study being conducted at Columbia University with support from 
the Office of Education. The purpose of the study is to identify the key 
factors that facilitate or hinder the adoption of innovations in urban high 
schools. The major part of the data on which this study is based was col- 
lected during the 1968-69 school year by the "National Association of Secondary 
School Principals under the direction of Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to 700 high school principals in forty four major 
cities. The questionnaires included brief definitions of thirty-two innova- 
tions and inquired whether they had been adopted in the school or whether 
they were under consideration. The definitions of the innovations, as they 
were presented to the principals, are reproduced with the rating forms. 

The principals' questionnaires provide us with much information about 
the high schoo'» s which will enable us to explore the relationships between 
the rate at wi^xch a school adopts different types of innovations and such 
variables as organizational complexity, racial makeup of the student body and 
style of staff leadership. 

Of course, not all innovations are of equal value, and the fact that 
certain innovations are widely adopter:* does not mean that they are worthwhile 
or suitable for the schools adopting them. We are concerned, therefore, about 
rieasuring the value of these thirty-two innovatiocis as judged by experts, and 
then deter:nining the extent to which a school adopts innovations which are 
appropriate m terms of its own organizational needs and the needs of its 
students. We are asking you as a member of the National Panel on High Schools 
and Adolescent Education to complete the enclosed rating sheats which are de- 
signed to give us your expert judgment on five criteria for each innovation. 

If you have any questions about the rating forms or any other aspect 
of this study, please do not hesitate to write or call us (212-230-2895). 
Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Margaret K. Nelson 
M>IN*:MS Project rector 
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QUESTIOr^JAIRE FOR JUDGES OF INNOVATIONS 



2) 



Please jud^e each innovation listed on the attached forms accordinc to the fol- 
loving four criteria: 

g<^ucational vorth or value when properly installed : indicate what you 
believe to be the educational vorth of each innovation from (l) low to 
(5) high. 

Administ rative or organizational effects ; indicate whether you believe 

innovation to entail: (l) Major administrative difficulties; (2) 
Minor difficulty; (3) A positive contribution to administration. 

3^ yyP^ of student: Indicate the type of student for which you feel the 
innovation is best suited: (l) Below average academically; (2) Average 
acadenically; (3) Above average academically, 

^) Type of school: indicate the type of school for which you feel the inno- 
vation would be best suited using as a basis for determining ''complexity" 
the variety of different courses, programs and specialists already being 
offered: (l) Low complexity; (2) Medium complexity; (3) High complexity. 

5) Extent t o which the innovation woiild be preserved : indicate your estimate 
of the chances that the innovation would be preserved as desip:ned when 
implemented in a school: (l) Low chance for preservation, i.e., innova- • 
tion likely to be 'watered down"'- when implemented; (2) Medium chance for 
preservation; (3) High chance for preservation as designed. 



Brief definitions of each innovation may be found on the pages following the 
rating fonns. 
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COMPARISON OF RESPOMDENTS AND NON-PJESPOIIDENTS: 
PRINCIPALIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

As we mention In Chapter I, the information about the Principals comes 
from a survey which was conducted during the 1972-73 school year, four years 
after the original data was collected. A questionnaire was mailed to each 
individual who had been a principal in a high school that participated in the 
original NASSP study. As was anticipated, many of the principals were no , 
longer associated with the same school as four years before, many of them had 
retired and quite a few were unavailable — cither because the school had no 
forwarding address or because they wore deceased. Three hundred and seventy-- 
seven principals did return full questionnaires (567 cf the total population). 
An additional 101 principals responded to an abbreviated form of the question- 
naire which enabled us to do a rough analysis cf respondents vs. non-respondents. 
Obviously, however, we have no way of knowing in what ways the 189 principals 
who did not respond at all differ from those who responded to either the long 
or the short questionnaire. Thus our comparison cf the respondents and non- 
respondents does not fully solve the problem of potential bias in our analysis 
in Chapter VIII. 

In Table F.l we compare the resprndents and non-respondents along a num- 
ber of different dimensions: number of years as principal, age, sex, educa- 
tion and position as of 1972-73. It is in the first and last of these that 
we find thft major differences between the two groups. Those principals who 
did net respond to our initial survey had, as of the time of the NASSP survey 



F-2 



(1968-69), already scrve<*. in the school for almost seven years and were less 
likely tc still be there as of 1S72-73. Many rf thee had coved on tc ether 
schools or other occupations and over a quarter of thcr. had retired. The sare 
differences wiuld probably emerge — even ncro clearly — among those princi- 
pals who responded tc neither the long ncr the short questionnaire. Many of 
them were retired and could net be located. Thus we assume that our sar-ple 
is biased towards the younger principals and/or those who renainef!, in the 
school system for a considerable period of time rather than leaving for other 
occupations. 
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TABLE F-1 

CC«<IPARISON OF iiESPONDENTS AJID NON-RESPONDENTS 



RESPONDENTS NON-RESFONDENTS 

(Long Questionnaire) (Follrw-ur Oucstionnaire) 

Mean Nunber of 
Years as Principal 

(as of 1968-69) 5-4 6.9 



Mean Age 

(as cf 1968-69) 51 52 



Sex 

~Male 94% 93% 

Female 6 1 

100% 100% 



Education Level 

Less than an M.A. 5% 2% 

M.A- Degree 81 83 

More than an M.A. 14 

100? 100% 



Position in 1972-73 
Principal of same 

school as in 1968-69 A7Z 27% 
Principal of different 

school 16 21 

Other Occupation 21 26 

Retired Jl. 26 

100% 100% 

N = (377) (101) 
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SUkVEY OF EXPERTS 

In the Sprinr cf 1573 a ratine f-nn uas nailed tr. 13 juc?pcs, r.crahors cf 
a Tiaticnal i>anel rn secondary s.ihc^l education, throui^h the office cf the ^anel 
chcirr.an. Ty the fall ^^f that ycer*> seven ruestir^nnaires hnd ^cen rotume^^. A 
f-^llcw-u/ letter ^r^u^ht in twc nr.rc nuestirnnaires, ^rinfinp the trtal to nine, 
or appr:.xinately 70? the panel. Three of the regaining four panel r;ec^ers 
explained their n^n-rc:sp' nsc: cnc panel rcr'-er resrondec^ that he never partic-- 
ipatcd in such surveys, anoth^r folt that he w?vS net qualified to judce the 
innovations, and the third was trc ill durir.r that reriod devote careful 
c^.r4sideratirn to the ^uc-sticnnaire. 

The cuestionnairc (a copy of x/hich f-llows this discussi'^n) listed the 
innovations and asked the judges t^ rate then along five criteria — the three 
iliscussad in Cahpter II (Quality, Administrative Difficulty, and Dura'-ility) 
and tw- additional ones vhich are explained in n^re detail helow (Type of Stu- 
dent and Type of School for vhich the inncv^tion is tn'-st suited). 

For the first three itetns on the rucstionnaires the responses rf the 
judpes were such as to ?11ot; us to taVulate the information and employ it In 
-ur analysis. 2y and larf?e, as note:' in Chapter II, there vjas a hioh ^c^ree 
of consensus for each cf the innovations on each of the three criteria of nual- 
ity, administrative difficulty and duroMlity. The final tT-r. itens pave us 
less clear answers. Ir 'oth cases, an -v .r^-helning response was a fourth op^ 
ti-n of 'all" which di:. n- 1 dif f ar^^ntiatc ^onong the types of schools or stu- 
dents Vut indicated that the innrv-ntion ^^as enually appropriate for all of 



thcL. This n^ans that a Vinistratcrs when trying tc select c^ucaticral innova- 
tions which vill suit their sch ^In <"ut very little clear guidance frca experts 
as t' v/hethcr the inn.vatims ar^, ir fact, approTf.riatc. This iT'.ay ^ccause, 
in fact, the innrvaticns are ' univarsal'* in ^.rrlica^ility. It nay als'^ Indi- 
cate that nr encur^h research is drne sr.ccifyinr the types rf ntudcnts whr re- 
coiv- the greatest ycnefit fr-^r a specific ir.nrvati-n ^r specifying the type 
"f schrcl which car. >Gst h'^.nrlc tho change. The pr^blen nay alsr hf've ^een in 
the rhrasinp ^f the nuGsti-^n — at least f^r the iter, asking f^^r distinctions 
letvev-n the ty^es :.f schools. r>ever-l j 0:^7^8 r^sr'^^'^^c? that they di^ not under- 
stand tho question and left this c-^lu^r Mank. The ethers nay veil have checked 
the colun All as a way rf handlir- their Ircl .^f certainty as t^ tho -.caninf. 
the question. 

Our reason f^r askinf. these t^^- ruesti^ns ^^as sr that we c<^uld nake jud(>- 
nents ^^^^ut whether schcrls selecte-' inn^vrticns r*n an inf^med hases. The 
lack of any clear indication frrn the jud'us rake it irrcssiMe f^r us t- deter-- 
nine tho appr-^rriatcness ^f -.'^st ^f the inn'^vaticns f-^r the specific schorls in 
vhich they are used. Ilowever, there an s -tie interestin;- ;:atterns in the re^ 
sp^nse ^f the jud^as and these aro diccuj^sG"' ' ricf ly >^clrw. ^ 

L'-' kinp rvcr th3: jucl-^r.s' r'l.sprnscs t^ the oucstirn of vhat tyre ^f st un- 
dent the innrvati-^n w^uld ^e nr st uuite.' f-r (Ta' le G.l) we can see that in 
all 'ut tvrr the cases at least half ^f tho judpes checked the catcpr>ry all" 
which nay indicate that vc are not d(,-.linr vith a ??rrup rf innovations v^ith 
-nly a narrrv rairc £ apr^^r^iate us:. Th^ro are alsr- sme irterestinf oat-- 
terns in the rcsr^ases the judros. Ir.n^vati ns vhich richt generally he 
classed under the headia: rf toachiar -^ids 'ViOchc^nical side'' T-^erc n^-ra 
likely t^ he checked as Vein: appropriate for ' average* or 'hclcu avcrafe stu- 
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TAj'LE G.l 



DisniruTioiT cF ^,Esrc"'SEs to questig? 

0:i APFROFPJATEI^ESS OF IIu^TViTT.^^?'S FOR nTES OF STUDEITTS 



Innovations 
Teaching Tea::*s 
Television Instruct in 
Pr^crroim^cd Instruct i'^n 
Teaching .lachines 
Language L^^^^ratrry 
Telerhcnc Ar.rlif icatirn 
Sinulaticn and Gar.ing 
H'^n-EradGd Fr^gran 
Ccntinu'^us Prepress 
Directed Study 
Inde^.endent Study 
Flexible Scheduling- 
reck-'to-r.ack Scheduling:" 
Instructional Ilaterial Center 
ke source Center 
£chr,cl-v;ithin-Schrcl 
Optional Attendance 



Type Student 
frr ^^^ich Innovation 
is Ilrst Suitable 

iclrv Ahove 
Av^ra-'-e Aver are Averare All 



2 
■I 

1 
2 



2 
1 

3 
2 
1 
1 

A 
7 
1 



5 
4 
5 
f 
7 

7 

o 

i, 

2 

n 

7 



10 



10 



*Final crlunn reprcscntc', the trt-il ru-iVcr rcsr^nses. njinhcrB vary 
because judf;cs were allowe''. t-- ahc r'"rc th-^.n ^no ch'-ico ^^nc' ' ccause 
not all judpfcs u^3f!e a judrrcnt t. c-ich inn-vatirn. 
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^ents teachin£ nachinos, trc.eramcd instructicii nm' langanfc In^'^rrt'^ry. Af- 
rarcntly the judges folt thr-t such irstructicncl techniques woul^^ of core 
use here than frr th^ a\ cvorape stu<\'.nts. Thrse innovations ^rhich were 
-rst frequently jucped as \einf^ of f^rcater value frr the "a^rcve nveraro '^tu- 
:.:ent5 v^sre innovations Tjhich require a cor.r:ltnent on the part rf the student 
an' ^.roof that they can be truste*^: lirccte' study, in^'cpen'^cnt stu.'y anc' "^r*' 
ti'^nnl attendance. It se^s t*^ us that here the judges were resy^rnding tnore 
tc an iLiaga of \7hat an a>cve averare ' stu^'ent is like (and assuDin^ th^^t 
they are less likely t*. a**use the rrlvilejes inherent in these innovations), 
thr.n vjhether they would actually ^ e '"f greater educational value to them. 

As was true vjith the jud[;es' ratings cn the type cf student for which 
the innovations were nost suited, when the judres considered the innovations 
in terns cf ty^.e of schools, nore rftcn than not, a fair proportion of the 
judges selected the catepcry all (TaMc G.2). However, a fair nuI!?^er of the 
jud^^os als? selected the category rf hifh' ccnplexity — indicating that in 
their r^ini^n sch'^ols vhich already ran a relctivcly c^nrl^x propran can ir^ore 
successfully and acre advantageously introduce nevr pro<»rans. (As we have seen 
in Chapter VI it is true that the nore cc-iplex schools do innovate at a hif.her 
rate than these r^hich offer ? snail ranpe of courses.) In any case, it is 
interesting to n* te that it is primarily th-^se innovations which v^uld require 
a^rainistrative flexibility vith ren^ird t^ ^^th teachers and, students — o.f^., 
teaching, tearts, independent study, flexiMe scheduling, scho^l-within-scho'^1 
that the judpes felt vere :.ost likely t^ '-e successful in nore corplex schools. 
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T/riF G.2 



DisTui: UTioy "r sr ors*^.^ to oltstio:^ 
Oil ;uT?.o?:;l\tene£S cf iiiiirvAiiri'^s foi-. typfs of scfool? 



Type of Schocl 
for Which Innovation 
is Most S iited in Terns 
of School ComrlBxity 







^fr*^ -111— 


TAX 


All 
/iXX 






1 
X 




9 


Xt»XtiVXoX' I; 1u.^UL UL>L J t. IZ 




X 


9 


A 

H- 






9 




0 










9 






X 


'X 

J 










9 




Sinulatirn an:* Gan.in'; 






3 


4 


i>n~graca''' Tv orair 


1 


2 


2 


? 


C^ntinu^us Fr^^f rcss 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Directed Study 


1 




3 


3 


Independent Sturdy 


1 




4 


2 


Flexible FchedulinP 




1 


k 


2 


rack-tr-Jc-^ck Scheduling 




1 


2 


4 


Instructicn Material Center 






? 




ucsrurce Center 




1 


2 


4 


Sch-cl-vithin-Sch--l 


1 


1 


4 


1 


Optinnr.l Atteninnce 




2 


3 


2 
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APPENDIX K 
SUFPLElOTAPvY TAFLES 
FOR C1!APTER V 



TAILE H.l 



PERCEi^T OF 


SCHOOLS VaTlr AT LEAST 1 MuDtNlb 


IN EXCESS 


or CAP/.CITY lY r7.CIAL CO*<POSITION 




Percent of Schorls with "lajor Overcrowdinp 


Racial Ccmpcsitiop 


(over l'^'' students in excess of capacity) 


WRITE 


5A?: 




(320) 


WHITE INTEGRATED 


51% 




(122) 


ILACK INTEGRATED 


47% 




(41) 


ILACK 


41% 




(117) 




TArLE H.2 


rERCcNT Or 


bLrUULo Wiin uxor Liirtuy ixLixfi. r^ir^ 


(5 OR miE) . 


Y OVBRCF.Ol'DING A'^D RACIAL COMPOSITION 




Overcrowdinp 




MIllBia --lAJOR ^- 


(1''.^ students (over l''^ students itrcent 


llacial Cc'j^positicn 


or less) in excess) Difference 


WHITE 


51% - 27. 




(147) (173) 


WHITE mEGPATED 


32% 28% - 47 




(55) (^3) 


riACK IITTEGR/^TED 


5;Z 42% -17% 




(22) (IC) 


LLACK 


37% 54% +17% 




(rs) (4C) 
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H-2 
TABLE H.3 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INNOVATION 
RATES (5 OR MOPH) BY NUMBER OF SCHOOL SESSIONS 



Number of Percent of Schools with High 

School Sessions Innovation Rates (5 or more) N 

Single Session 45% 409 

Double Session 44% 181 




APPENDIX I 

SUPPLEtEKTARY TABLES 
FOR CHAPTER VI 
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PERCENT OF SCHOOLS (ACADEI^IC, VOCATIONAL 
/in) C01>!PREKEI'?IVE) I'^' V-rlCL EACI-: 

OP THE hkiovatiohs is in use 



Innovations Academic 


Vocational 


Comprehensive 


Xeachlnr Teanis* 


39% 


9% 




Television Instruction 


19% 


0 0 




ProcTanmed Instruction 




1//* 






20;; 


107 


T "7*7 




58?: 


13% 


/ Z/> 


Tr^lf^nhnnp Airinl i f IrAf ion 


47: 


0/ 




c iiniiXAt ion or Gamin'* 


19% 


20a 


9A-7 


Hon— c^radcd Pro^ranis* 


19? 


17/ 


/OA 


Continuous Progress* 








Directed Study** 


c? 


27:f 


30Z 


Independent Study*** 




lOZ 


32% 


Flexible Scheduling; 


82 


177 


17% 


3ack-to-Eack Scheduling 


i9;i 


177 


32% 


Instructional J^terials Center* 


35?: 


50? 


48% 


Resource Center* 




387 


41% 


School-within-School 


157 


207 


117 


Optional Attendanc*^* 




37 


1% 




(24) 


(34) 


(514) 


*Hiph Quality Innovations 








**Innovations most appropriate with 


above 


averare students (cf. AppendJ 



***Hlrh Quality and appropriate for above averare students. 

erIc 
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TABLE 1.2 
SCHOOL SIZE EY SCHOOL FUnCTION 



School Function 



School Size 


Academic 


Vocational 


ComorehcnsivG 


SMALL 


m 


66?; 


307 


b!EDIU:i 


44 


25 


41 


LARGE 


37 


9 


29 




1007 


100?^ 


100?: 




= (26) 


(34) 


(514) 



TABLE 1.3 

PERCEI:T of comprehensive SCKCOLS VITV 
HIGH IlIHOVATIOW FATES (5 OR MOF.E) 
£Y SCHOOL SIZE 



Percent of Schools vrith 
School Size Eiph Innovation P.Ptes 

Sri'U.L 407 

(164) 

MEDILIl 517 

(227) 

LAIvGE 457 

(157) 



400 
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?E-; c5::'T c? schools ''it^ ;decuate 

PHYSICAL FACILITIF.'J SCHOOL FUi'CTIOls 



Percent of Schools with 
School Function Adequatt; Facilities 

Acadcffiic 
Vocational 
Coicprehcnsivc 



33% 
(26) 

(34) 
48% 
(514) 



T/^LE 1.5 

PEF-CLITT OF SCHOOLS WITH KICK iraO^ATIOl^I 

UTES (5 OR MO- r.) EY ADEQUACY OF 
PHYSICAL FACILITIES .V'D SCMOOL FUllCTIOII 



Adequacy of Physical Facilities 
School Function Inadequate i\d£:quate 

Acadcrdc 
Voc^'tional 
Conprchensivc 



22/ 


387 


(18) 


(8) 


137 


177 


(16) 


(12) 


L-y/ 


557 


(204) 


(26£) 
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TABLH 1.6 



^^UMEEA OF gp/J)es by school size 



Number of Grades 



School Size 


-Tvo or Three 


Four 


Five or Six 


SMALL 


30X 


25% 


385t 


MEDIUM 


42 


39 


47 


L/iRGF 


10 


36 


15 


100% 


1007: 


100?; 




= (262) 


(270 


(67) 



TABLE 1-7 

psrcY,!]! OF sc::ooLS vith high 

r£TNOVx\TION R/.TES (5 OR MOI?) BY 
SCHOOL SIZE A1!D ^^J^'T.rT. OF GFJ\DES 



Number Gvcides 
School Size T\^70 or Three Four Five or Six 



smLL 


41? 


37% 


44% 




(77) 


(67) 


(25) 


MEDIini 


54% 


41% 


597. 




(110) 


(100) 


(32) 


LAI'GE 


507 


39Z 


557 




(69) 


(93) 


(9) 
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TABLE l.r 

ITEMS USEI. TO C^TE PlOGr.^r COMPLEXITY imEX 




ITEMS 
G-21. 

G-22. 



JrJT^^^'^ l^nrua-vc arts skills 
tramin: offered for tenth prUrs. 

J^J^erof. In your »chcol. . 



Percent of Schools Includlnr 
• the Item in the Prnor^n. 



berlonlnr level, 



G-40. 
G-41. 



ycur school 



fterSdT^ universities 



in yr)ur school 



businesses, of^ee^f Jeul''~ 



G-51- 
56. 



89;< 

79^ 



none 




one ] ] 


6^ 


tVTo ' 


Q7 


three [ 


17% 


four ' 


267 


five or more 


26? 


16;? 


Enrllsh as a second 





22? 



29? 



arrlculture/hrrtlculture. ... , 
ouslness/comncrcl.-'l • • • • IJ/ 

distributive occun^ti-ns 

ind„s..ax_eee„,./.i-r; l l l l ; ; ; ^ 

home economics. . 

53?- 
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T/JLE 1.9 
PrOGlN/JM COMPLEXITY BY 
ADEQUACY OF Pt^YSICAL FACILITIES 



Adequacy of Physical Facilities 

Proprar. Conplexlty Ina<^equate Adequate 

LOW (0 to G) 3G? 36% 

MEDIUM (9 or 10) 29 35 

HIGE (11 or rore) 33 29 

100% 1007 

F - (347) (313) 



TABLE I. 10 

PErvCEirr of schools with higp 

ADWINISTRATOF.-TEACHER Vu\TIO 
(1:10 OR LESS) EY SIZC 



Percent of Schools vith Hifh 
School Size AJminlstra tor-Teacher Ratio 

SMALL 41^ 

(169) 

MEDIL'M 50% 

(23C) 

LARGE 49% 

(162) 



TABLE I. 11 

ADMIHISTEATOR-TEi\CHErv Tu^TIO EY SCHOCL FUJ^CTIOIT 



School Function 



Adnlnlst rator- 
Teacher Ratio 


Academic 


Vocational 


Conprehensivo 


HIGH 


32% 


33% 


207 


MEDIUM 


31 


17 


42 


LOT? 


37 


50 


30 




100% 


100^ 


100% 


H 


- (16) 


(12) 


(305) 



TABLE 1.12 
PERCENT OF COIffREHEMSIVE SCHOOLS 
WITF HIGH INilOVATIOn PJiTES (5 OR MORE) 
EY ADl!IllISTRATOR-TEACHE^^ RATIO 



Administrator- Percent cf Schools V7ith 
Teacher Ratic Eiph Innovp.tion R?tes 



HIGH 


57% 




(G5) 


MEDIUM 


53% 




(129) 


LOU 


A7% 




(91) 




APPENDIX J 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
FOR CliAPTES VII 
(Excluding Autonomy Analysis) 
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TABLF J.l 
DISTBIEUTIOli OF SCHOOLS 
BY PERCENT OF TEACHING STAFF 
WITH AT LEAST A!^ M.A. DEGREE 



Percent of Staff 
with at Least 
an M.A. DcRree 


Percent 
of Schools 


Number 
of Schools 


0 - 20Z 


9% 


58 


21 - 30% 


21 


130 


31 - 40% 


20 


127 


41 - 50% 


21 


129 


51 - 60% 


16 


]01 


61% or more 


13 


75 




100% 


(620) 



TABLF J. 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCITOOLS 
EY LEi^GTH OF TEiTFEIG EXPERIENCE 



Mean ITumber of Years 
of TeachlnR Experience 


Percent 
of Schools 


ITumber 
of Schools 


4 or iGss 


117 


74 


5 


10 


60 


6 


14 


89 


7 


14 


88 


8 


19 


122 


9 


14 


91 


10 


6 


47 


11 


4 


24 


12 or more 


5 


36 



100% 



(639) 



TABLE J. 3 

MEAN LENGTH OF TEACHING EXPEMENCE BY PERCENT OP 
TEACHIWG STAFF VITK AT LEAST AN M.A. DEGREE 





Percent 
at Least 


of Staff with 
an M.A. Dej:ree 


!Iean Length of 
Teachlnf^ Experience 


LOW 
(0-40Z) 


HIGH 
(41% or more) 


LOW (0-7 years) 


60Z 


43% 


HIGH (8 years or nore) 


40 


57 




100% 


100% 


N » 


(310) 


(300) 



TABLE J. 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY TEACHEP TURNOVER 



Average Yearly 
Teacher Turnover 


Percent 
of Schools 


Nunber 
of Schools 


0-5% 


25% 


164 


6 - 10% 


34 


223 


11 - 15% 


22 


143 


16 - 20% 


11 


75 


21 - 25% 


5 


36 


26 - 30% 


2 


11 


311 or more 


1 


8 




lOOZ 


(660) 



TABLE J. 5 

TEACIIER TURMOVER ?,Y RACIAL CCflPOSITION 



Facial Composition 


Percent of Schools with High 
Teacher Turnover (11% or more) 


WHITE 






(321) 


VJHITE INTEGK.\TED 


51% 




(124) 


BLACK INTEGRATED 






(41) 


BLACK 


45% 




(119) 



TABLE J. 6 

PERCOJT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INlTOVx\TION RATES 
(5 OR MOrE) BY TEACHEP TUPl^OVEr., 
TE/iCHE?. MOFJ^iLE AND FACIAL COIiPOSITION 



TUP140VER 



Low High 
Morale 



Racial Composition 


LOW 


HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


WHITE 


43% 


45? 


44% 


647 




(16) 


(190) 


(27) 


(88) 


WHITE IlITEGFATED 


* 


28% 


24% 


35% 




(8) 


(53) 


(29) 


(34) 


BL/tCK INTEGRATED 


* 


61% 


47% 


* 




(6) 


(13) 


(17) 


(5) 


BLACK 


18% 


49% 


48% 


45% 




(11) 


(55) 


(31) 


(22) 



-^Thrre are too few cases on which to base a percentage • 
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TABLE J. 7 
RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL STAFF 
BY FACIAL CO>lPOSITIOn OF STUDEIT BODY 



Staff Racial 
Composition* 


WRITE 


Student Racial Composition 
VIEITE INTEGRATED BLACK INTEGRATED 


BLACK 


WHITE 


99% 


93% 


65% 


8% 


WHITE IlITEGRATED 


1 


7 


30 


34 


BLACK INTEGRATED 






5 


20 


BLACK 








38 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


S = 


(304) 


(125) 


(40) 


(128) 



*Staff racial coinposltion is defined in the same manner as student racial 
composition: White: under 20% Black staff; VJhite Integrated: 20-25% 
Black staff; Black Integrated: 50-80% Black staff; Black: over 80% Black 
staff. 
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APPENDIX K 
TEACHING STAFF AUTONOMY: ANALYSIS 



TEACHING STAFF AUTONOMY: ANALYSIS 



In Chapter VII ve discuss the problems surrounding our measure of the 
autonomy of the teaching staff and our preliminary conclusion that. In fact, 
there Is relatively little autonomy granted to the teachers In urban school 
systems. Here ve would like to pursue the findings that emerged from our 
rudimentary analysis of autonomy and Its relation to Innovation as well as to 
several other teaching staff characteristics. 

In Table K.l we present the entire distribution of schools along the 
variable as defined in Chapter VII. As wc can see, there is very little varia- 
tion among the schools in our population. In Table R.2 we show the relation 
of autonomy to the number and quality of innovations adopted in schools. This 
data indicates that the degree to which teachers are granted autonomy within 
a school is related in a curvilinear manner to the adoption of innovations. 
Although the differences are not large, the data suggest that some Interme- 
diate level of autonomy engenders the most innovative climate. Perhaps where 
the teachers have very little autonomy they offer little in terms of sugges- 
tions for Innovation and, perhaps, when they have a great deal of autonomy, 
they resist any demands from the administrative staff that they change their 
teaching techniques. 

Degree of autonony of the teaching staff is nore clearly, positively, 
related to the proportion cf innovations of high quality which are adopted in 
a school. Presumably the staff can act as a good filter if they are given a 
chance. Teachers may have more reliable instincts about which innovations 



K-1 
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TABLE K.l 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY TEACHER AUTONOMY 



Teacher Autonoay: 
Number of Decision 



Areas for Which 

Teachers have Responsibility 


Percent 

of Schools 


Number 
or bcnoois 


None 


9Z 


23 


1 


22 


59 


? 


42 


113 


3 


20 


53 


4 


6 


15 


5 


3 


7 




100% 


(270) 



TABLE K.2 

INNOVATION RATE AND PROPORTION OF HIGH 
QUALITY INNOVATIONS ADOPTED BY TE/vCFER AUTONOMY 



Teacher Autonomy: 
Number of Decision 
Areas for Which 
Teachers have 
Responsibility 


Percent with 
High Innovation 
Rates (5 or more) 


Mean Number of 
Innovations 
Adopted 


Mean Proportion 
of Quality 
Innovations 
A.dODted 


(NL. 


LOW (0-1) 


49% 


4.4 


39.7 


(82) 


MEDIUM (2) 


53% 


4.9 


46.9 


(113) 


EIGH (3-5) 


44% 


4,8 


47.7 


(75) 



o 
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will work well than administrators who hpve net recently — or never ~ worked 
with students directly in a classroon setting. 

The frequency with which the principal nat with his administrative staff 
was a variable which helped us undorstane the distribution of pnvcr and author- 
ity within a school. Therefore we turn row to the saoe variable for the: teach- 
ing staff, anticipating, that it will be pcsitively related to innovation as it 
indicates a greater willingness to explore and discuss ideas. In factv this 
is the case although the relationship is quite a weak one. Meetings between 
teachers and principals are probably less often a forun for the exchange of \ 
new ideas than ceetings between the adainistrative staff an-', the principal 
(Table K.3). 



TABLE K.3 
INNOVATION RATES AND PROPORTION OF 
HIGH QUALITY IMOVATI0?!S ADOPTED BY 
FllEQUEIJCY OF TEACKING STAFF MTETINGS 



Frequency 
of Meetlnxs 


Percent with 
High Innovation 
R::te8 (5 or rore) 


!Ican Nunber of 
Innovations 


Meen Proportion 
of Quality 
Innovntions 
Aropted 


<K) 


INFREQUETn: 

(1 or less a tocnth) 


45% 


4.3 


41.5 


(60) 


MODERATELY FREQUENT 
(2 a ccnth) 


48? 


4.7 


46.0 


(186) 


VERY FREQUENT 

(3 or toore a nrnth) 


53^: 


5.0 


45.5 


(113) 
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As T,7c would expect, when the principals grant the teachers mere autnnopy 
they are also likely to nact with thcan raoro froaucntly ncetinprs are necessary 
to discuss policy when the distribution of authority is less highly central- 
ized (Table llA). Exanining the effects of the two variables (autoncny and 
frequerxy of neetings) sinultancously on innovation discloses an interesting 
finding (Table K.5). Reading vertically we note that although aectings may 
be more necessary when there is a relatively high degree cf autonony, the fre- 
quency with which the principal meets with his teaching staff has a positive 
relation tc innovation only under conditions of low or nodcrate autonony. 
This suggests thit when the teachers have not been granted autrnomy the neet- 
ings are necessary tc ensure that the staff has input into the innovation pro- 
cess. Moreover, in thes^ instances where the teachers have low autrnony but 
the opportunity to interact with the principal and discuss their ideas, the 
rcost innovation takes place. 

TABLE Y.^ 

FREQUExlCY OF MEETINGS BY TEACI-;ER AUTOIJOMY 





Teacher Autcncny 


Frequency 
of 1 letting s 


LOW 


MEDrJM 
(2? 


i'lGH 
(3-5) 


IKFREQUEtIT 

(1 or less a Eonth) 


23% 


13% 


16% 


HODERATELY FREQUEIJT 
(2 a tionth) 




55 


58 


VERY FREOUSrTT 

(3 or ricrc e ccnth) 


31 


32 


26 




100% 


100% 


100% 




(82) 


(113) 


(75) 
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PERCENT OF SCrOOLS WITH EIGF II^i'OVATIOM 
XATES (5 OR. II07.Z) BY FRrQUESCY OF I-ISETINGS 
AI© TEACHER AUTOW-IY 





Teacher x'iutonomy 


Frequency 
of Meotinps 


LOW 
(0-1) 


MEDIUM 
(2) 


HIGH 
(3-5) 


DlFREQUEtTT 

(1 or less a ramth) 


40% 
(13) 


39% 
(13) 


42% 
(12) 


MODERATELY FREQUENT 
(2 a i^rnth) 


47% 
(38) 


51% 
(63) 


44% 
(43) 


VERY FREQUEirr 

(3 cr core a nonth) 


57% 
(26) 


62% 
(37) 


45% 
(20) 



There Is very little difference in the degree of autoncry emnted to 
teachers in schools by the dearec to which the teachers p.re professional in 
terns of training cr experience. A well-trained or hiplily experienced staff 
can nc nore clain nutcnctny than a staff lackir.f those qualifications. However, 
if we cxar^ine the effects cf experience an-^ autonoay sir:ultanccusly on the 
Innovation rates in the school an interastinc findin' cnerpcs (Table K.e). 
Although there are very fev; cases » th'2 data suggest that it is schools V7ith 
new teachers and low teacher autonony which are the nost inncvativn: the new 
teachers are open to su-gestion and because they do net have a inajor Isapact on 
administrative decisions, they offer little resistance. Conversely, it is 
schools with highly experienced teachers and a high degree of autonomy that 
are the least innovative: these teachers effectively resist administrative 
control ever their actions and block chanpc. 
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TABLE K,6 

PERCCirr OF SCMOOLS WITH KIGF IN1\^0VATI0N 
RATES (5 CPv MOrr) BY TEAC^.IMG STAFF I^^.IBER 
OF YEARS EXPETxIEWCB AI^D miO^OM 



Mean number of 
Years Experience 

Teacher Autonocy: 
number of Decision 
Areas for Which 



Teachers have 


LOW 


TIEDIUII 


HIGH 


Responsibility 




(6-8) 


(9 cr more) 


LOVJ (0-1) 


61% 


50% 


54% 




(31) 


(27) 


(24) 


ilZDIUM (2) 




57% 


53% 




(44) 


(37) 


(32) 


HIGH (3-5) 


507 


507 


297 




(30) 


(24) 


(21) 



Decree of autonomy gradted^tc^. teachers <^iffers by the racial conpositlcn 
of the school (Table ^Tbe'lutemal dGclsion-maktnG structure of the 

Vhite schools is nost highly decentralized just as the school systems in which 
they ere located are likely to bs decentralized. The converse Is true of the 
Black schools: a hie.h c'c^ree cf centralization at the school system level is 
mirrored in the internal decision-irakir.j: structure. Unfortunately there are 
too few cases for us to fully pursue the relationships between autonomy and 
inncvation within each of thc^ four types of schools (Table IC.8). In the 
White schools the sane curvilinear relationship between innrvatlcn an^. auton- 
omy As found as in the entire population. In the Vliito Integrated schools 
there is a sinilar relationship althour;h there It Is the schools with high 
teacher autonomy that have consV'erably lower innovation rates. At present 
we cannot draw any conclusions from these findings ♦ 
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TABLE K.7 



TEACHER AUTONOMY BY RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Teacher Autonomy 



Racial Ccapcsitlcn 


LOW 
{0-1} 


MEDIUM 
(2) 


KIGH 
(3-5) 






WHITE 


30% 


38 


32 


100% 


(148) 


WHITE INTEGRATED 


22% 


«6 


32 


100% 


(48) 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


29% 


68 


3 


100% 


(23) 


BLACK 


30% 


51 


19 


100% 


(41) 




TABLE 


K.8 









PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH HIGH INNOVATION 
RATES (5 OR MORE) BY TEACHER AUTONOMY 
AND RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Teacher Autonocy 





LOW 


MEDIUM 


HIGH 


Racial Ccoposition 


(0-1) 


(2) 


p-5) 


WHITE 


48% 


57% 


49% 




(48) 


(49) 


(51) 


imiTE INTEGBATED 


367 


41% 


13% 




(11) 


(22) 


(15) 


BLACK INTEGRATED 


* 


57% 


* 




(7) 


(16) 


(0) 


BLACK 


54% 


52% 


* 




(13) 


(21) 


(7) 



*There arc too few cases on which to base a 
percentage. 
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